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CF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE !S THE BEST. 
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PHYLLIS AND HER FAN 


WEET Phyllis with her old French fan 
(Some long-lost master laced and fashioned) 
Delights to cool her snowy shoulders, 
As only languid Phyllis can; 
Till hearts flare up in fires impassioned, 
While languid Phyllis scarcely smolders. 


WEET Phyllis with her old French fan 
(She wields in such an airy fashion) 
Cools her fair breast, with haste amazing, 
As only sober Phyllis can, 
Yet, cooling, fans our coals of passion, 
Then puffs us out when we are blazing! 


Arthur Stringes 
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FRANZ VON LENBAGCH 
BY CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


THE: HIS TORIAN-PORTRAITIST OF MODERN GERMANY WHO 
MANAGED: TO IDENTIFY HIMSELF SO: CLOSELY WITH THE PAR= 
TTOULDAR SPIRIT AND THE PRINCIPAL PERSONALBITIES OF HIS 
DAY AND GENERATION—HIS PLACE AS’ A PAINTER OF MEN 


b* is doubtful if the world of art has opening years of the present century. 
ever, within a similar period, lost England and America have only recent- 
so many illustrious names as during the ly laid to rest the lofty idealist, George 





FRAU MARY STUCK 


From a gravure by Franz HanJfstaengl after the painting by Lenbach 
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Frederick Watts, and the eager, inquisi- 
tive Whistler. Belgium still mourns 
Constantin Meunier, France has just 


paid her final tributes in rapid succession 
Bouguereau, Car 


to Gérdme, Henner, 


LOLO VON LENBACH, 


ri¢re, and Breton, while Germany has in 
turn seen fade from sight the Olympian 
Bécklin, the veteran Adolf von Menzel, 
and the greatest of her portrait painters, 
Franz von Lenbach. Adding to this list 
Verestchagin, Benjamin-Con- 
stant, and Camille Pissarro, it will be 
seen that almost every phase of painting 
has suffered depletion. It is 
curious to note that many of these men 
attained the traditional span of three- 





Tissot, 


serious 








Irom a gravure by Frans Hanfstaengel after the painting by Lenbach 
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score years and ten, or even considerably 
more, Gérome and Bouguereau reach- 
ing fourscore, Watts dying at eighty-six, 
and Menzel at ninety. 


The varied, colorful) panorama of 


THE ARTIST'S SECOND WIFE 


J; 


nearly a century of artistic endeavor 
is conjured up with fair completeness 
by a rehearsal of these few names. In 
one way or another they touch modern 
graphic expression at all its essential 
points. ‘The lingering fires of the 
Renaissance glowed again on the dim, 
exalted canvases of Watts; a new 
paganism was triumphantly ushered in 
by the vigor of Boécklin’s brush; reality 
found its invincible champion in Men- 
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was given an august 
hands of Constantin 
the undulant 


labor 
the 
With 


zel, and 
dignity at 


a) - 
Meunier. Pissarro 


light on plain or busy square enlisted a 
5b ? 
patient apostle; with Carriere came a 


““VATER UND KIND '’—-PORTRAIT OF 


FRANZ VON LENBACH WITH 


LENBACH 


particular spirit and the principal per- 
sonalities of his day and_ generation. 
Franz von Lenbach will always remain 
the historian-portraitist of nineteenth- 
century Germany. ‘The chief figures in 


HIS DAUGHTER MARION 


From a gravure by Franz Hantstaengl after the painting by Lenbach 


deep and intimate psychic evocation, and 
it was reserved for Whistler jauntily to 
introduce subtleties hitherto unsuspected. 
In certain instances these men were the 
foremost masters of their time; in each 
case they won wide applause and pub- 
licity. 

It was the forceful, aggressive Len- 
bach, the son of an obscure Bavarian 
stone-mason, who managed to identify 
himself perhaps most closely with the 


her military, political, intellectual,  es- 
thetic, and social life were painted one 
after another by this rigorous analyst to 
whom beauty and color were naught and 
character was everything. 


LENBACH’S PLACE IN ART 


Judged purely as an artist, Lenbach 
reveals serious defects; as an interpreter 
of the mind, and occasionally the heart, 
his equals have been few. While. his 
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ARNOLD BOCKLIN, THE SWISS SYMBOLIST PAINTER 


From a gravure by Franz HanJstaenel after the painting by Lenbach 


records of both man and woman are re- 
stricted and summary, for intensity of 
concentration they stand almost alone. 
From their dark backgrounds, as from 
the dubious unknown, these solemn 
statesmen and _ scientists, these stormy 
musicians and poets, look out upon you 
with compelling fixity and truth. ‘There 
are no distracting details of costume or 
surroundings—the hands, even, are often 
neglected, but about compressed lips and 
on brooding brow cluster the minute, 


infallible indices of individuality. It is, 
however, the eyes of Lenbach’s sitters 
that tell the final story of what lies 


within, for he succeeded as no artist has 
ever done in making the eyes a veritable 
reflex of the soul. 


A PAINTER OF MEN 


In glancing over these pages you need 
not look for caressing grace or delicate, 
aristocratic allure. ‘here is, it is true, 
a semblance cf such qualities, yet the 
stone-mason’s big, angular never 
learned to read aright the elusive mys- 
teries of a woman’s heart. It is in his 
likenesses of Bismarck and of Moltke, of 
combative, conscience-tortured Glad- 
stone, of doubting Ddllinger, of Heyse, 


son 
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serene high-priest of beauty, and Béck- 
lin, brother spirit of faun and sea-sprite, 
that Lenbach achieved his undisputed 
triumphs. Man he knew and _ early 
learned to transfix upon canvas ; woman- 
hood, and in a sense childhood, always 
escaped him. ‘The feminine enigma re- 


mained to the last insoluble. 

No painter of recent times enjoyed 
such vogue as Lenbach, or so richly 
reaped the rewards of success. 


His 


667 


career recalls the princely days of Titian, 
Rubens, and Vandyke. From a_ poor 
apprentice he placed himself on a level 
with the great ones of the earth. Born 
in an isolated workman’s cottage, he died 
in a superbly appointed palace. Franz 
ven Lenbach’s phenomenal rise in the 
world was due to a conjunction of cour- 
age and opportunity. From the outset 
neither was-lacking, nor did either -ever 
desert him. 


WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE 


From a gravure by Franz Hanfstaengl after the painting by Lenbach 
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This painter of emperors and popes, 
of Iron Chancellor and taciturn field- 
marshal, of thought-clouded philoso- 
pher and © sinuous, — sense-disturbing 


PAUL HEYSE, THE 


GERMAN 


MAGAZINE 


trial school at Landshut. Until after 
his father’s death Franz followed the 
trade of a mason, but later, through the 
strictest economy on the part of his 


POET AND DRAMATIST 


Troma gravure by Franz Hanfstaenel after the painting by Lenbach 


dancer, was born on December 13, 1836, 
at Schrobenhausen, an otherwise insig- 
nificant village between Ingolstadt and 
Augsburg, some forty miles from Mu- 
nich. One seventeen children, his 
father promptly destined him for the 
paternal calling, and with that end in 
view sent the boy to the near-by indus- 


of 


family, he was enabled to attend the 
polytechnic school at Augsburg, where 
his artistic tastes developed with singu- 


lar rapidity. The old masters in the 
Augsburg Museum he particularly ad- 
mired, and these he copied with reverent 
fidelity. 

On leaving the polytechnic school, he 
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COUNT VON MOLTKE, THE GREAT GERMAN SOLDIER 


Front a gravure by Franz Han/Sstaengl after the painting by Lenbach 
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FRAU LILI MERK AND HER DAUGHTER 


From a gravure by Franz Hanfstaengl after the painting by Lenbach 


spent some time at Schrobenhausen, be- 
ing much in the company of Hofner, a 
kindly, superannuated painter of peasant 
life and scene, who furthered the youth’s 
ambition to become an artist. Munich 
inevitably proved the magnet which 
drew him onward, and until the last 
Lenbach recalled with enthusiasm those 
fresh, dewy mornings when he used to 
start out barefoot to pass a few silent 
hours among the immutable treasures of 
the Alte Pinakothek. At this period his 
sympathies were equally divided between 
the sovereign spirits of the past, notably 


Rembrandt and Rubens, and the sun- 
bright beauty of sky and meadow which 
lay ever about him. Yet little by little 
the brown of the galleries began to 
darken the frank radiance of his palette. 
From being a free child of nature—ern 
natur kind—he became a follower of 
tradition, an echo of those somber times 
before the light was allowed to flood 
art with its throbbing ambience. 

By twenty Lenbach was already 
studying with Grafle and Piloty in 
Munich, and a year later exhibited with 


success his “ Peasants Taking Refuge 
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from a Storm in the Chapel of the Vir- 
gin.” The prompt sale of this bit of 
sentimental realism, together with a 
prize of five hundred gulden, enabled 
him to accompany his teacher, Piloty, to 
Rome, where he remained some six 
months before financial straits com- 
pelled his return. It is unnecessary to 
follow, except in brief outline, this rest- 
less -seeker’s subsequent wanderings. 
Nearly two years were passed teaching 
at the Weimar Art School with Bocklin 


PRINCE BISMARCK, THE IRON CHA 


LEN BACH 


and Begas, and about six more were con- 
sumed in Italy and Spain, copying the 
masterpieces of ‘Titian, | Giorgione, 
Rubens, and Velasquez for Count 
Schack’s splendid private collection in 
Munich. 


PORTRAITURE HIS FIELD 


It was not until he had regained the 
Bavarian capital in 1868 and made the 


acquaintance of Paul Heyse and of the 
Wagner circle on the occasion of 


the 


~<LLOR 


From a gravure by Franz Han/fstaenel after the painting by Lenbach 
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ELVIRA, COUNTESS OF WRBNA AND FREUDENTHAL, A PRINCESS OF THE REIGNING HOUSE OF 
BAVARIA 


From a gravure by Franz Hanfstaengl after the painting by Lenbach 
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first performance of “Die Meister- 
singer” that Lenbach devoted his ener- 
gies exclusively to portraiture. From 
the completion of those early likenesses 
of Heyse and Wagner until the hour of 


HERMANN ALLMERS, 


THE 
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friend, Gabriel von Seidl, later built 
him an imposing Germano-Italian villa, 
fronted by its pretty garden and foun- 
tain and filled with all the richness of 
Renaissance. 


the 





GERMAN AUTHOR 


From a gravure by Franz Hanfstaengl after the painting by Lenbach 


his death he did practically nothing save 
place upon canvas with unflinching 
fidelity and supreme plastic energy the 
features of the distinguished personages 


he had the good fortune to meet. 
Though he _ drifted successively to 
Vienna, Berlin, Rome, London, and 
elsewhere, Munich continued his head- 


quarters, and it was in Munich that his 


At the salon of Frau von Wertheim- 
stein in Vienna, which was the focus of 
the diplomatic and artistic life of the 
capital, Lenbach quickly made his pres- 
ence felt. An almost boorish bruskness 
of manner, a biting yet servile tongue, 
and a superb capacity for forging ahead, 
all helped him to secure the most flatter- 
ing commissions. He aimed high, this 
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low-born son; he painted only those who 
would add luster to his rapidly increasing 
list of sitters. In less than a year he was 
able to show fifteen portraits at the Inter- 
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exhibited at Vienna in 1873. Although 
he had already realized his ambition re- 
garding the choice of models, Lenbach 
did not find unqualified favor with either 





LILY SEITZ 


From a gravure by Franz Hanfstaengl after the painting by Lenbach 


national Exhibition, including those of 


Count and Countess Andrassy, Count 
Wilczek, and Princess Obrenovitch. Yet 
he was to go still further, for within 


a few months Franz Josef called him to 
Budapest and Kaiser Wilhelm I sum- 
moned him to Berlin, both portraits being 


the public or the press. The exalted rank 
of his two imperial patrons clearly para- 
lyzed his faculties, the finished pictures 
being considered weak and lacking in ob- 
servation. 
unanimous in agreeing that the artist had 
too scrupulously assimilated the lessons 


Moreover, critical opinion was 
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3JORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 


From a gravure by Franz Han/Sstaengl after the painting by Lenbach 
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COPYRIGHT, 1899, BY PHOTOGRAPHISCHE GESELLSCHAFT, 
THEODOR MOMMSEN, THE EMINENT HISTORIAN AND ARCHEOLOGIST 


From a gravure after the painting by Lenbach, by permission of the Berlin Photograthic Company, New York 
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of those particular old masters he had 
spent so many years copying. Despite the 
latter insinuation, which was revived from 
time to time throughout his career, Len- 
bach never faltered in his devotion to 
that formula which he deemed the su- 
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the dominant figures of. his time; 
and such he did not find either in the 
pacific Franz Josef or in the reminiscent 
and rapidly declining Kaiser Wilhelm I. 
Lenbach’s name will ever be associated 
with those two makers of modern Ger- 





FREIFRAU 


VON FABRICE 


From a gravure by Franz Han/fstaengl after the painting by Lenbach 


preme expression of painting. His col- 
leagues, Menzel and Liebermann, became 
frankly radical and luminous; he con- 
tinued to refine upon the golden glow 
of Rembrandt and the rich 
‘Titian. 

That factor which proved Lenbach’s 
salvation and won for him the 
most place in ‘Teutonic portraiture was 
his penetrating grasp of character, his 
ability to translate in enduring terms 


repose of 


fore- 


many, Bismarck and Moltke, of whom 
he has left scores of searching and pow- 
erful presentments. Whatever we may 
read or hear of the two men, we must 
always see them through the eyes of 
Lenbach. ‘There is, indeed, about cer- 
tain of these portraits a finality which 
only the greatest painters have been able 
to attain. 

As the field-marshal’s — inexorable 
and cruelly effective task was accom- 
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plished first, it is fitting that he should 
have been painted before the massive, 
feudal chancellor. If one typified de- 
struction, the other typified fundamental 
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a specific word, even, and all the while 
he was painting to keep repeating this 
word over and over to himself. By this 
means he arrived at that singleness of 





LENBACH’S PORTRAITS OF WOMEN 


From a gravure by Franz Han/Jstaengl after the painting by Lenbach 
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despotism, and the former of these 
qualities looks from every canvas, every 
sketch of Moltke; the latter from each 
likeness, each drawing of Bismarck. 


LENBACH’S CONCEPTION OF A SITTER 


It was Lenbach’s invariable habit to 


reduce his sitter to a mental conception, 


impression which constitutes at once the 
strong and the weak feature of his work. 
He was willing to sacrifice everything 
to secure this unique result. He secure] 
the result and—he sacrificed all else. It 
was a purely perfunctory and literary 
program which had come from Schopen- 
hauer, and before him from Plato. Its 



































application to esthetic problems remains 
debatable. 

Having made Moltke’s acquaintance 
in 1873, Lenbach proceeded to paint his 
conception of him as the commander in- 
carnate, the impassive, self-contained 
genius of war, whose results are all pre- 
ordained, whose victories are all assured 
in advance. He visited the _ field- 
marshal several times at Kreisau and 
elsewhere, producing at least three un- 
forgettable portraits and later marrying 
his niece, the young, high-bred, and 
beautiful Countess von Moltke. Each 
of these versions of the silent, passion- 
less captain, though showing the pro- 
gressive stamp of shifting years, conveys 
an identical impression. Moltke himself 
was by no means insensible to the 
painter’s- rigid procedure, for he once 
impatiently exclaimed: ‘“‘ Why does he 
always seek to make a hero of me?” 


LENBACH AND BISMARCK 


Though it was through the Minghetti 
at Kissingen that Lenbach first met Bis- 
marck, he did not succeed in painting 
him until four years later, after they had 
renewed their acquaintance at Gastein. 
From 1878 until the chancellor’s death, 
twenty years after, the two were much 
together, Lenbach staying with the 
prince for long intervals at Varzin and 
Friedrichsruh, and Bismarck once re- 
turning the courtesy by stopping over in 
Munich on his way from Vienna. Up- 
ward of a hundred portraits and studies 
are the result of this intimacy, for, de- 
spite the difference in rank, such it may 
be termed. 

In later years formal sittings were dis- 
pensed with, Lenbach having been ac- 
corded the privilege of sketching the 
seignorial chancellor at any time or 
place,even being a silent observer at con- 
fidential meetings of state importance. 
Nearly every Christmas was passed with 
the family, and on the prince’s birthday 
it was the painter who was chosen to 
propose his health. It is thus natural 
that Lenbach’s portraits of Bismarck, 
whether at the apex of his power or as 
the deposed and disillusionized recluse 
of Friedrichsruh, should have acquired 
a reality, a humanity, lacking in much of 
the artist’s other work. During this long 
association he perhaps unconsciously 
3 
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put aside all theory and remembered 
only the man—gigantic, primitive, beset 
by dreams of absolutism or mellowed by 
wholesome touches of humor. It is a 
significant fact that Bismarck was 
pleased with these portraits, for he one 
day said: “ I am glad to see myself im- 
mortalized by Lenbach’s brush; it is 
thus that I should wish to descend to 
posterity.” 


LENBACH’S METHOD OF WORK 


That which above all gave these por- 
traits their incomparable intensity of ex- 
pression was the painter’s own power 
of deliberate, concentrated observation, 
coupled with his ready insight into 
character and almost fabulous speed of 
manipulation. From behind a pair of 
enormous’ gold-rimmed_ spectacles he 
flashed upon the sitter a piercing yet re- 
flective gaze. None of his triumphs was 
accidental; nothing was left to chance. 
When absorbed he never stopped for 
fatigue nor failed to take infinite pains. 
He employed with consummate fluency 
every technical resource, every trick of 
his craft. Not satisfied with human vi- 
sion, he frequently relied upon the more 
accurate record of the camera. In order 
to arrive at what he held to be a superior, 
composite truth to physiognomy, he would 
take as many as sixty photographs of a 
single head in various positions. An in- 
ferior colorist and at times a careless and 
inaccurate draftsman, he nevertheless 
managed to secure effects which seem the 
essence of graphic verity. Only on the 
rarest occasions did Lenbach picture his 
sitters in any save moments of absolute 
repose, thus letting them, as it were, 
speak for themselves. 


4 YES OF THE MIND AND SOUL 


While he was notably successful 
with Bismarck, it cannot be maintained 
that the painter was equally fortunate in 
his likeness of Leo XIII, the prince’s 
subtle adversary and vanquisher in the 
kulturkampf which was then rending 
asunder Germany and the Vatican... In 
1884 Lenbach had his first audience 
with His Holiness, and in the following 
year he finished the picture which now 
hangs in the Neue Pinakothek. It is 
a pope-diplomat that he has given us, a 
master of statecraft, not the spiritual 
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father, gentle and beneficent as well as 
resourceful in the ways of men. 

Only a shade less absorbing than his 
mighty and merciless builders of the 
Prussian hegemony are Lenbach’s array 
of geistesheroen, or heroes of the mind 
and soul, such as Déllinger, Mommsen, 
Helmholtz, Hammacher, Virchow, the 
rugged Norse radical, Bjornstjerne 
Bjérnson, and the eloquent Slav, Stross- 
mayer. They all loom out of the same 
enigmatic envelope; they seem, one and 
all, perpetual prisoners of thought, and 
they are unique to-day for psychological 
intent and surety of characterization. 
Though Lenbach will never rank beside 
the artists he so revered, it must have 
been something after this fashion that 
Holbein limned Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
that Velasquez painted Pope Innocent 
X, and the youthful Raphael, Pope 
Julius II. 

If it is true that Lenbach conceived 
most of his men as a mental image, it 
is equally obvious that he made the 
majority of his women conform to a 
certain preordained type. ‘The former 
are always severe and introspective, the 
latter are usually sensuous or frivolous. 
While there are welcome exceptions, such 
as the essentially dignified likeness of 
Freifrau von Fabrice, a clumsy coquetry 
and a persistent effort to simulate the 
charm of the English school or the mor- 
bid delicacy of a Kaulbach distinguish 
most of the famous Bavarian’s portraits 
of women. 


LENBACH’S TWO MARRIAGES 


After several years of stormy bache- 
lorhood he had himself married one of 
these flowers of the German noblesse, 
and doubtless fancied he understa@@ther, 
a dream which dissolved short] ¥-®after 
the birth of their daughters, Marion and 
Gabrielle. The reserved, patrician wife 
found it impossible to adjust herself to 
his primitive ways, nor could he compre- 
hend her wholly natural and innate aris- 


tocracy of feeling. They separated 
eventually, she marrying Bismarck’s 
physician, Dr. Schweninger, and he 


some time later resigning himself to the 
more comprehensive temperament of 
Baroness Lolo von Hornstein. ‘Toward 


the last, having painted most of the 
grand folk of his own and other coun- 
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tries, he used to take the keenest pleasure 
in depicting the artless grace of his chil- 
dren, especially Marion, whom he ar- 
rayed in all manner of fancy costumes, 
now placing her in the arms of Duse or 
other women, now holding her close to 
his own shaggy, simian head. 

There is scant reason for passing in 
review more of these portraits, which, 
together, form perhaps the most diverse 
and complete gallery any artist has left 
of the men and women of his day. They 
touch all classes and embrace all call- 
ings, from the benign ‘Old Kaiser,” 
broken and moodily awaiting the end, to 
vivacious Fritzi Scheff on the threshold 
of a bright career. ‘The vast majority 
were painted at the Villa Lenbach, in 
Luisenstrasse, not far from the soaring 
Propylea. It is in reality a double struc- 
ture, one part the living quarters and the 
other a sumptuous studio, filled with 
bronzes and brocades, and breathing that 
Renaissance atmosphere’ which © the 
painter so loved and with which he 
strove during so many years to identify 
himself. 


AN ARTISTIC ANOMALY 


He lived and died an anomaly, a con- 
tradiction ; he came from below and rose 
far beyond his station. His art, while 
modern in its analysis, went back whole 
centuries to find a congenial setting. 
Possessing a keen, unflinching vision, he 
yet persisted in looking upon the world 
through the eyes of other men. During 
his lifetime no painter was more honored. 
They made him a nobleman and an 
ehrendoktor of the University of Halle. 
He was chosen president of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Munich, and 
usually had a room to himself, ornately 
furnished and hung with scores of his 
somber, momentous portraits. 

When the crowd gathered silently be- 
fore his house on the bright spring 
morning of his death, two years ago, 
each watcher seemed to be saying softly 
to himself that the world had lost a mas- 
ter-spirit—each, except a slender few 
who chanced to recall that the mind of 
man is too baffling and too complex to 
be reduced to a definition, and that the 
soul of man eternally demands light, the 
pulsing light of day, for its solace and 
its inspiration. 























CHRISTIAN 


BY CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D., 


SOCIALISM 


LL.D. 


PASTOR OF THE MADISON SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEW YORK 


THE GREATEST QUESTION NOW BEFORE THE WORLD-—A STRI- 


KING STATEMENT OF THE EVILS OF THE EXISTING SITUATION, 


OF THE POWERFUL FORCES THAT ARE MAKING FOR A RADICAL 


CHANGE, 


A BETTER AND JUSTER -SOCIAL 


HE question is still whether Cain is 
answerable only for Cain, or 
whether Cain and Abel are answerable 
both for themselves and for each other. 
Cain’s problem is one upon which the 
thought of the world continues to work. 
A live idea of the sort, once thrown into 
the public mind, clings there till it has 
fought its way through, and the livelier 
the idea the hotter the fight. 

Christ was a socialist. It is not in- 
tended by this to say that he was com- 
mitted to any one of the specific eco- 
nomic theories which now pass as social- 
istic, but only that he generated the im- 
pulse which has since then been seeking 
to materialize itself into concrete forms 
of social relation. He created the motive 
power, and others have been setting up 
various kinds of machinery through which 
that power shall work out into finished 
product. And let it be said just at this 
point that any man who does honest and 
serious experimenting along that line is 
a contributor to the final result, and is 
to be encouraged, not vituperated. Big- 
otry is no more commendable in econom- 
ics than in religion. ‘The heresy of to-day 
always stands a chance of being the or- 
thodoxy of to-morrow. 


THE INDIVIDUAL OR THE COMMUNITY 


The kernel of the matter is stated in 
the inquiry—how far is each man to be 
considered as an integer, and how far as 
a fraction 
whole? 


inherent in an_ organized 
The answers severally rendered 





AND OF THRE PRINCIPLES THAT SHOULD UNDERLIE 


AND INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 


to this question will depend less on one’s 
faculty of reasoning out a conclusion than 
on individual temperament and on one’s 
personal relation to interests involved, for 
there is ordinarily only a very loose re- 
lation between one’s opinions and one’s 
brain. If I am personally sensible of a 
deficiency of assets, mental or material, 
I may like to merge my individual frac- 
tionalism in the totality of the race; 
whereas, if my consciousness is of a re- 
dundancy of assets, I shall probably find 
at home all the totality I want without 
going outside for it, and shall treat what- 
ever savors of the socialistic as the 
panacea of mediocrity. It is only when 
our opinions work at cross purposes with 
our prepossessions that they begin to have 
weight. One millionaire turned social- 
ist means more than a thousand million- 
aires screaming for monopoly. 

The socialism inaugurated by the 
Galilean was not of a kind, however, that 
repealed or questioned proprietary rights. 
Kven his command to the young ruler to 
sell all that he had and give to the poor 
cannot be stretched into advocacy of com- 
munism. The most we can argue from 
it is that in this particular instance prop- 
erty was an incubus upon its possessor, 
so that his wisest policy was to rid him- 
self of it. But in moral as in physical 
pathology, the same specific is not rele- 
vant to all varieties of disorder, and the 
poverty that was prescribed to the young 
ruler might easily have proved the ruin- 
ation of some other one dissimilarly con- 
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ditioned. One man may be kept out of the 
kingdom because he has so much money, 
while another might find it easier to get 
in if he had more. 

Just as little is individual title to prop- 
erty vacated by certain communistic ten- 
dencies represented as existing in the 
apostolic church. In the first days of 
the church at Jerusalem it is related that 
no one said that aught of the things 
which he possessed was his own, but that 
they had all things common. In regard 
to the policy thus pursued three things 
are to be said—first, it was a policy vol- 
untarily, not prescriptively, adopted ; 
second, it was quite likely due in part to 
this devoted but slightly hysterical mode 
of administration that the church there 
was notoriously poverty-stricken; third, 
it was distinctly declared to lying Ana- 
nias, who undertook to be both a saintly 
communist and a thrifty capitalist, that 
the land was his till he sold it, that the 
proceeds of sale were his till he relin- 
quished them, and that it was not till he 
made over his claim to the ecclesiastical 
commune that his title became extinct. 


THERE IS NO ABSOLUTE OWNERSHIP 


At the same time, while ownership has 
a certain nucleus of definiteness, it is 
edged with an irreducible margin of am- 
biguity. To say that a thing is mine 
seems a sufficiently easy proposition ; but 
upon investigating it the effect is like 
Jooking at a patch of the Milky Way, 
which is visible enough as stellar mist 
but hesitates to be worked down into 
solid star-stuff. ‘I own my house,” I 
say; but fire consumes it and it is gone; 
the city condemns it for public uses, and 
it is gone; the tax commissioners auction 
it off to pay tax arrearages, and it is gone. 
I own it till something or somebody takes 
it away, which is not quite all that it 
would be convenient and comfortable to 
understand by ownership. 

That being so, of course the matter of 
what we call establishing a “title” to a 
piece of property involves a good deal 
that is visionary and precarious. A time 
ago I went about to purchase a piece of 
land on the East Side of New York, and 
the first thing in arranging for the trans- 
fer was to look up the title. The record 
of the transfers went. back distinct and 
without a break to the year 1777. That 
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is to say, there had been no thievery for 
above a hundred years. Back from that 
date the retrospect became increasingly 
shadowy. The ancestors of the then 
owner appear to have received it as a 
grant from the Dutch government; and 
somewhere back in the haze of bygone 
years the Dutch government had grabbed 
it. My abstract of title does not say that, 
but the Dutch government grabbed it all 
the same. 


THE ORIGIN OF OWNERSHIP 


All human ownership begins in a grab, 
in assuming that to be ours which is not 
ours, and continues as long as we can 
maintain the assumption successfully. 
And what is to be understood by the clear- 
ness of proprietary title varies approxi- 
mately with the number of hands through 
which the property has methodically 
passed since the original grab was com- 
mitted. For example, we should never 
ourselves have gone out into the Pacific 
Ocean and seized the Philippine Islands. 
The Spanish had done so, and we paid 
them twenty millions for the spoils, and 
think our title fairly clear—not too clear, 
but fairly clear, because one tenure inter- 
venes between the original grab of the 
islands and our possession of them. When 
one pays for stolen goods there is expe- 
rienced a degree of restfulness that is not 
quite possible when one steals them one- 
self. 

When, therefore, we discuss questions 
such as are touched by the doctrine of 
socialism it is not well to be over-dog- 
matic, nor to draw lines between meum 
and tuum that are too incisive, nor to 
treat ownership as though it were some- 
thing clean-cut and absolute, instead of 
being ambiguous and quite considerably 
relative. 

Now this relativity of ownership takes 
a peculiar complexion from the introduc- 
tion into the world’s ethical system of the 
brotherhood idea. It would take us too 
far afield just now to inquire what it is 
that authenticates this idea. It is enough 
for present purposes to say that the no- 
tion is becoming more and more a part 
of the world’s best conviction. Like 
other creedal propositions, it may be very 
often denied in action, but it is accepted 
in profession; and no scheme of interre- 
lation among men less exalted than that 
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is fit to be considered when the question 
is one of social debts and dues. 


THE IDEA OF HUMAN FRATERNITY 


Where considerations of fraternity do 
not obtain, a man’s tenure of property 
will be conditioned by the strength of 
his neighbor. Where considerations of 
fraternity do obtain, a man’s tenure of 
property will be conditioned by the 
necessities of his brother. In one case he 
will retain his holdings till a stronger 
takes them; in the other he will retain 
his holdings till a weaker needs them. 
In ordinary domestic relations two men 
are only then brothers in the personal im- 
port of the term when there is a sense of 
mutual membership, and a sense so pro- 
nounced as to create for the less favored 
member of the coalition a valid claim 
upon the belongings of the other; so. 
that if the more affluent comes to his 
brother’s relief the conferment is not to 
be reckoned as an act of grace, but as a 
discharge of debt. So deeply rooted is 
this sentiment in the general heart of the 
world that, under ordinary  circum- 
stances, a man amply supplied with 
material comforts who should let his 
brother suffer would be regarded as hav- 
ing defrauded his brother—an act of 
fraud not to be taken cognizance of by 
the civil courts, of course, but recognized 
as fraud before the tribunal of the gen- 
eral conscience. 

The above fact is stated as a means 
of setting forth a part of the true con- 
tainings of the brotherhood idea when 
that idea is construed in its restricted and 
domestic sense ; and it is now in order to 
remark that the same element will inhere 
in that broader idea of brotherhood as 
between man and man universally, if the 
word is to be taken at its face value, as 
I assume it is, rather than in any sense 
that is merely metaphorical. And yet 
it is true of the word “ brotherhood,” as 
of a good many other generous terms 
and phrases in vogue among us, that it 
is perhaps more often employed to denote 
a relation that we feel ought to exist 
than one that we recognize as_ being 
actually in force. Almost any man is 
richer in his vocabulary than he is in his 
affections. 

Ownership, then, when interpreted by 
the standards of Christian socialism, is 
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pretty closely the equivalent of trustee- 
ship. It means tenure in the interests 
of the family, rather than tenure in the 
exclusive interests of the individual 
holder. It proceeds upon the basis of the 
organic unity of the race, and conceives 
of each individual as both the means and 
the end of all the rest. Under the 
auspices of an administration of that 
order, the advantage of the whole be- 
comes the law of the individual. 

It is hardly in point to urge against 
this proposition the fact of its idealism. 
There are very few who do not feel that 
conditions existing among us at the pres- 
ent time would be bettered if the spirit 
of our proposition were in part, at least, 
carried into social relations and social 
dealings. Those whom the world most 
delights to honor are those who treat 
their assets of wealth or of brain as a 
trust to be applied according to the 
exigencies of the general situation; 
whereas the people most obnoxious to 
human execration are those whose life 
is maintained in pursuance of the reverse 
policy, human maelstréms, whose theory 
and practise of life may be stated as 
“every man for himself, and the devil 
take the hindermost.” 


WHAT CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IS 


This, then, is what we understand by 
Christian socialism. It is not commu- 
nism; it is not the negation of wealth. 
It is not the denial of individualism, but 
it is the insistence upon individualism 
considered as means to a wholesome col- 
lectivism. It is a form of “trust,” dif- 
fering in this respect from institutions 
more generally known to us under that 
name that, while the latter appear to ex- 
ist for the purpose of drawing the public 
blood, this has for its distinct aim to 
deepen the flow of that blood and to 
oxygenate it. 

Nor does it at all carry with it the 
idea of a more prodigal expenditure on 
charitable lines. Much of what is bene- 
ficence in name is maleficence in fact. 
There is such a thing as giving money 
in the public interest, but equally is there 
such a thing as accumulating and retain- 
ing money in the public interest. 

Christian socialism is no enemy to mil- 
lionaires, provided the millions in their 
tenure are viewed by them as funds that 
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are to be bestowed or withheld, invested 
or disbursed, with reference to general 
requirements; and provided, also, such 
funds have not been collected in defiance 
of general requirements ; for the kind of 
socialism that this article is advertising 
is one that is as much concerned with the 
way a man makes his money as with the 
way he uses it, and sordid individualism 
in getting it is not made good by flam- 
boyant collectivism in expending it. 

When a person of extended means 
makes big gifts for the conversion of the 
heathen, or for the endowment of schools 
and colleges, no man is in a position 
properly to characterize such gifts till 
he knows something about the scale of 
wages paid to his employees, and also un- 
til he knows whether the business which 
yielded so large revenues was maintained 
in generous rivalry with competing enter- 
prises of the same order, or whether it 
was built upon the ruins of such enter- 
prises. Cooking and eating one’s neigh- 
bor’s flesh, after the manner of the South 
Sea Islanders, is not the only kind of can- 
nibalism in the world, nor the worst 
kind. I might forgive a Fijian for ma- 
king a cold lunch off my body, but he is 
a more abandoned cannibal who, while 
posing as guardian of Christian civiliza- 
tion at home and abroad, stuffs his capa- 
cious belly with my means of livelihood, 
and sucks up my prospects of material 
success in order to tickle his own palate 
and distend his own paunch. Barbarism 
is prettier when it is left to show the 
natural grain than when it is coated over 
with evangelical shellac. It is not in 
the spirit of sweet fraternity to burglar- 
ize one brother as means of capitalizing 
some other brother, nor to be clandestine- 
ly ruthless in order to be pyrotechnically 
humanitarian. 


PUTTING PRINCIPLES INTO PRACTISE 
That leads on to say that Christian 
socialism, so far as it becomes a con- 
trolling influence in material affairs, 
will have a good deal to say about wages, 
and will take matters into its own hands, 
if a private sense of the fitness of things 
does not become more concerned for the 
needs and rights of employees than ap- 
pears generally to be the case at present. 
These things are going to be managed, 
by and by, on the basis of brotherhood ; 
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and when that is the case workmen will 
be paid on the scale of what their services 
are worth, not on the scale of the lowest 
market rate at which those services can 
be obtained. ‘The law of supply and de- 
mand may be properly relevant to sugar, 
potatoes, an] mutton; but when applied 
to men and women it degrades them to 
the level of live stock, and serves them 
with dispossess proceedings so far as re- 
lates to membership in the family. 

As things are, the relation between 
employed and employer is not a relation 
between man and man, but a relation be- 
tween workman and utensil. So far as 
all sense of humanness and fraternity is 
concerned the man that is hired is prac- 
tically a tool, as much so as hammer and 
tongs are tools in the hands of a black- 
smith—purely a machine for coining 
money, and no less a machine in his 
owner’s eyes for all he is made of heart, 
brains, and blood rather than of cogs, 
levers, and belting. 


FAIR PLAY FOR THE UNDER DOG 


Labor is as essential to business success 
as capital is, and should have half the 
profits; and the reason why it does not 
is that the capitalist’s wealth is a weapon 
which the employee has nothing that he 
can bring forward to rebut. ‘The man 
with abundance can afford to wait till the 
man with a pittance has used up his pit- 
tance and been starved into surrender. 
Money can buy legislation, poverty can- 
not. ‘The poor man has less show before 
the courts than his affluent brother, and 
is in all ways the under dog. And so- 
cialism, whether Christian or unchristian, 
is the attempt that the under dog is 
making to be the dog on top, or at least 
the dog alongside—that is to say, to be 
taken back into the family where he be- 
longs. 

This which has just been stated must 
not be taken to mean that men are never 
anything but tools in the estimation of 
their employers, but that that is all that 
they usually are. Nor would we be un- 
derstood to indorse all the means that 
the laboring classes take to secure to 
themselves the rights that belong to them 
as brothers in the household; only we 
must remember that when people are 
fighting for what they conceive to be 
their rights, and have not muskets, they 
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will instinctively resort to paving-stones 
and pitchforks. It is not good form to 
hit below the belt, but a fighter will be 
exceedingly likely to hit anywhere he 
can when the struggle appears to him to 
be a matter of life and death. 

Without entering into any discussion 
of the protective tariff, viewed as an 
economic principle, the system as at pres- 
ent enforced among us is a slap at the 
working people of the country, and is a 
device for abstracting money from ‘the 
lean purses of the poor and turning it 
over into the plethoric- bank account of 
the rich; for it is the few at the top, and 
not the many underneath, that are bene- 
fited by it. The Roosevelt administra- 
tion is running the locomotive and sitting 
on the throttle-valve, notwithstanding 
the increasing alarm and protests of the 
people who are behind in the train; and 
the longer the valve is held down, the 
smaller will be the pieces into which the 
engine will be disintegrated when the 
explosion comes. ‘The prices of bread- 
stuffs, meats, and clothing are steadily 
rising, and, according to Dun’s statistics 
furnished in April of this year, are 
higher now than they have been before 
since February of 1884. 


THE PROBLEM OF WEALTH AND POVERTY 


Now the serious question that Chris- 
tian socialism raises is this—why is it 
that there are so many poor brothers and 
sisters in the family who can scarcely 
get enough to eat, or the wherewithal to 
clothe themselves comfortably or even 
respectably, and so small a minority of 
brothers and sisters who have not only 
enough to eat and drink and wear, but 
enough to be wildly, licentiously ex- 
travagant in the luxuries of life, and 
coarsely, rudely, insultingly demonstra- 
tive in their display of wealth? 

The principal reason of it is that the 
larger number of sons and daughters 
have been practically ostracized from the 
household and excluded from all con- 
trolling participation in the production 
of the necessaries of life and in their 
distribution. We are here brought face 
to face with a touchy and difficult 
problem, but it must be confronted, and 
its solution is bound to come by one 
means or another. The existence of an 


impatient majority is not a condition 


which can be permanently tolerated in a 
country where intelligence is as. widely 
diffused as it is in our own. 


THERE IS ENOUGH FOR ALL 


It is a statement that is self-founded, 
and that needs no argument to corrobo- 
rate it, that the resources of this country 
are sufficient to warm, clothe, and feed 
our entire population, and to do it com- 
fortably and handsomely. Nor is that 
nearly all there is to it. In order to pro- 
cure all the necessities of life in ample 
abundance, and many of its luxuries in a 
manner to meet the requirements of all 
our millions of people, it is not necessary 
that our working classes should toil any 
greater number of hours each day than 
they do now, nor nearly as many hours. 
The introduction of labor-saving ma- 
chinery has wrought a tremendous revo- 
lution in the matter of production, but 
only in a minimized degree are the toil- 
ers themselves getting the advantage of 
such revolution. ‘The fact that a man 
works in a cloth manufactory, and by 
the aid of looms or sewing-machines is 
able to turn out goods enough every day 
to cover the nakedness of a hundred peo- 
ple, is no sign that he will not himself 
have to go naked, or at least ragged; and 
this notwithstanding all that Christian 
socialism has to affirm touching the mat- 
ter of brotherhood. 

Some very careful study has been 
given by economists to the matter of the 
amount of time required in order to pro- 
duce in ample abundance all that is re- 
quired for home consumption. ‘Taking 
the population of Austria as twenty-two 
millions, Professor Theodor Hertzka, 
the distinguished economist of that 
country, argued that “five million able, 
strong male members could produce ev- 
erything imaginable for the whole nation 
in two hours and twelve minutes per day, 
working three hundred days a year.” 

I am not aware that the same search- 
ing investigation has been given to the 
situation in our own country, but the 
figures quoted are sufficiently illumina- 
ting for our purpose in a general way. 
Capitalistic manufacturers are constant- 
ly screaming for colonial expansion in 
order that there may be a market for 
their wares, so that the employee, for ex- 
ample, who works in a shoe-shop on too 
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small wages to be able to keep the bare 
feet of his own children off the frosty 


paving-stones may be helping to shoe _ 


some little Jap or Hottentot, and to swell 
the profits of his employer, who has hard- 
ly the interest in his workmen that he 
has in his awls, leather, and shoe-pegs. 
Then, when the colonials have all been 
shod and the market generally has be- 
come glutted and sales slow, the works 
are shut down and wages stop; so that 
at the very time when there are most 
shoes, and when for the same reason 
there are the most woven goods and 
manufactured garments in the country, 
the poor people are nearest to being 
obliged to go naked. That is to say, 
when the drawers and closets in the house 
are all stocked with outer garments and 
underwear, the children, all but favored 
Thomas and Mary, are put into rags and 
sent out to shiver. 


AN INTOLERABLE SITUATION 


Now this situation is intolerable, and 
cannot survive. The great toiling ma- 
jority are realizing that considerable of 
the trouble lies in the fact that they are 
admitted to no controlling share in pro- 
duction and distribution, and that the 
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fruits of industry are handled with no 
reference to the men, women, and chil- 
dren who produce those fruits; and the 
tendency toward the concentration of 
control in the hands of a few has pro- 
ceeded till the toiling classes are verging 
toward revolt. The tremendous growth 
of socialism here and abroad is one of 
the phenomena of the times. that capital 
needs to take account of. 

It would seem unfortunate that any- 
thing that can be done successfully, eco- 
nomically, and with an eye to the general 
interest, should be relegated to munici- 
pal or federal control. The danger 
would be that such disposition of the 
case would check individual enterprise 
and initiative and embarrass our material 
development. But however that may be, 
we are not a people where the majority 
can be permanently counted out, nor 
where eight out of ten will consent in- 
definitely to have their feathers plucked 
in order to line the nests of the other two. 

The future has an uneasy look, and if 
not as soon as 1908, at least in 1912 the 
Presidential election will turn directly on 
the question of socialism—socialism 
Christian, or if not that, socialism un- 
christian. 





THE DEATH OF AMAL 


HE lay upon his bed of beaten gold 
And called for music, and they brought it him. 
First they essayed the songs he loved of old— 


Of love, of languor. 
“Nay, play no more of those! 


He started up: 


With set features grim 


I want no songs of languor or repose! 


“Let them play war-songs, that I used to chant 
Upon the battle-field when hated foes 
Were dashing on our spears! No recreant 
In all our ranks was found; the battle’s close 
Saw many fallen, lying where I lie. 


Play faster, you! 


“ Play faster, faster!” 


I will not, must not die! 


So they played a while, 


Madly, tumultuously; and on his face 
There came a smile, a fierce and savage smile, 
Exultant, like a hunter in the chase, 


A warrior in the fight. 


The music ceased 


And Amal whispered to the white-faced priest: 


“Let there be songs like these beside my grave: 
I want no chants of sad funereal kind, 

No solemn hymns; but carols loud and brave, 
That ring like sword on shield, that seeks to find 


So it found—me. 





The bold heart beating there so strong and well! 
Play on!” 


But silence fell. 
Robert Francis Allen 














CALLOWAY’S CODE 


BY O. HENRY, 


AUTHOR OF “THE HIGHER ABDICATION,” ETC. 


HE New York Enterprise sent H. B. 
Calloway as special correspondent 
to the Russo-Japanese- Portsmouth war. 

For two months Calloway hung about 
Yokohama and Tokio, shaking dice with 
the other correspondents for drinks of 
’rickshaws—oh, no, that’s something to 
ride in; anyhow, he wasn’t earning the 
salary that his paper was paying him. 
But that was not Calloway’s fault. The 
little brown men who held the strings 
of Fate between their fingers were not 
ready for the readers of the Enterprise 
to season their breakfast bacon and eggs 
with the battles of the descendants of 
the gods. 

But soon the column of correspond- 
ents that were to go out with the First 
Army tightened their field-glass belts 
and went down to the Yalu with Kuroki. 
Calloway was one of these. 

Now, this is no history of the battle of 
the Yalu River. That has been told in 
detail by the correspondents who gazed 
at the shrapnel smoke-rings from a dis- 
tance of three miles. But, for justice’s 
sake, let it be understood that the 
Japanese commander prohibited a nearer 
view. 

Calloway’s: feat was accomplished be- 
fore the battle. What he did was to 
furnish the Enterprise with the biggest 
beat of the war. That paper published 
exclusively and in detail the news of the 
attack on the lines of the Russian Gen- 
eral Zassulitch on the same day that it 
was made. No other paper printed a 
word about it for two days afterward, 
except a London paper, whose account 
was absolutely incorrect and untrue. 

Calloway did this in face of the fact 
that General Kuroki was making his 
moves and laying his plans with the pro- 
foundest secrecy as far as the world out- 


side his camps was concerned. The cor- 
respondents were forbidden to send out 
any news whatever of his plans; and 
every message that was allowed on the 
wires was censored with rigid severity. 

The correspondent for the London 
paper handed in a cablegram describing 
Kuroki’s plans ; but as it was wrong from 
beginning to end the censor grinned and 
let it go through. 

So, there they were—Kuroki on one 
side of the Yalu with forty-two thousand 
infantry, five thousand cavalry, and one 
hundred and twenty-four guns. On the 
other side, Zassulitch waited for him 
with only twenty-three thousand men, 
and with a long stretch of river to guard. 
And Calloway had got hold of some 
important inside information that he 
knew would bring the Luterprise staff 
around a cablegram as thick as _ flies 
around a Park Row lemonade-stand. If 
he could only get that message past the 
censor—the new censor who had arrived 
and taken his post that day! 

Calloway did the obviously proper 
thing. He lit his pipe and sat down on 
a gun-carriage to think it over. And 
there we must leave him; for the rest of 
the story belongs to Vesey, a sixteen-dol- 
lar-a-week reporter on the Enterprise. 


II 


Calloway’s cablegram was handed to 
the managing editor at four o’clock in 
the afternoon. He read it three times; 
and then drew a pocket-mirror from a 
pigeon-hole in his desk, and looked at his 
reflection carefully. Then he went over 
to the desk of Boyd, his assistant (he 
usually called Boyd when he wanted 
him), and laid the cablegram before him. 

“It’s from Calloway,” he said. ‘ See 
what you make of it.” 
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The message was dated at Wi-ju, and 
these were the words of it: 

Foregone preconcerted rash witching 
goes muffled rumor mine dark silent un- 
fortunate richmond existing great hotly 
brute select mooted parlous beggars ye 
angel incontrovertible. 


Boyd read it twice. 

“It’s either a cipher or a sunstroke,” 
said he. 

“Ever hear of anything like a code in 
the office—a secret code?” asked the 
m. e., who had held his desk for only 
two years. Managing editors come and 
x0. 
“None except the vernacular that the 
lady specials write in,” said Boyd. 
“Couldn’t be an acrostic, could it?” 

“T thought of that,” said the m. e., 
“but the beginning letters contain only 
four vowels. It must be a code of’ some 
sort.” 

“ Try ’em in groups,” suggested Boyd. 
“Let's see—‘ Rash witching goes ’—not 
with me it doesn’t. ‘ Muffled rumor 
mine ’—must have an underground wire. 
‘Dark silent unfortunate richmond ’— 
no reason why he should knock that town 
so hard. ‘ Existing great hotly ’—no, it 
doesn’t pan out. I'll call Scott.” 

The city editor came in a hurry, and 
tried his luck. A city editor must know 
something about everything; so Scott 
knew a little about cipher-writing. 

“It may be what is called an inverted 
alphabet cipher,” said he. “Tl try 
that. ‘R’ seems to be the oftenest used 
initial letter, with the exception of ‘m.’ 
Assuming ‘r’ to mean ‘e,’ the most fre- 
quently used vowel, we transpose the let- 
ters—so.”’ 

Scott worked rapidly with his pencil 
for two minutes; and then showed the 
first word according to his reading—the 
word “ Scejtzez.” 

“Great!” cried Boyd. “It’s a 
charade. My first is a Russian general. 
Go on, Scott.” 

“No, that won’t work,” said the city 
editor. ‘“‘ It’s undoubtedly a code. It’s 
impossible to read it without the key. 
Has the office ever used a cipher code?” 

“Just what I was asking,” said the 


’ 





m.e. ‘‘ Hustle everybody up that ought 
to know. We must get at it some way. 
Calloway has evidently got hold of 
something big, and the censor has put 
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the screws on, or he wouldn’t have 
cabled in a lot of chop suey like this.” 

Throughout the office of the Lnter- 
prise a drag-net was sent, hauling in 
such members of the staff as would be 
likely to know of a code, past or present, 
by reason of their wisdom, information, 
natural intelligence, or length of servi- 
tude. They got together in a group in 
the city room, with the m. e. in the cen- 
ter. No one had heard of a code. All 
began to explain to the head investigator 
that newspapers never use a code, any- 
how—that is, a cipher code. Of course 
the Associated Press stuff is a sort of 
code—an abbreviation, rather—but 

The m. e. knew all that, and said so. 
He asked each man how long he had 
worked on the paper. Not one of them 
had drawn pay from an Luterprise en- 
velope for longer than six years. Cal- 
loway had been on the paper twelve 
years. 

“Try old Heffelbauer,” said the 
m. e. “He was here when Park Row 
was a potato patch.” 

Heffelbauer was an institution. He 
was half janitor, half handy-man about 
the office, and half watchman—thus be- 
coming the peer of thirteen and one half 
tailors. Sent for, he came, radiating his 
nationality. 

“ Heffelbauer,” said the m. e., “ did 
you ever hear of a code belonging to the 
office a long time ago—a private code? 
You know what a code is, don’t you?” 

“Yah,” said Heffelbauer. “ Sure A 
know vat a code is. Yah, apout dwelf 
or fifteen year ago der office had a code. 
Der reborters in der city-room haf it 
here.” ' 

“Ah!” said the m.e. “ We're getting 
on the trail now. Where was it kept, 
Heffelbauer? What do you know about 
a 

‘“‘ Somedimes,” said the retainer, “ dey 
keep it in der little room behind der 
library room.” 

“Can you find it?” asked the m. e. 
eagerly. ‘Do you know where it is?” 

“Mein Gott!” said Heffelbauer. 
“ How long you dink a code live? Der 
reborters call him a maskeet. But von 
day he butt mit his head der editor, 
und——”’ 

“Oh, he’s talking about a goat,” said 
Boyd. ‘“ Get out, Heffelbauer.” 








’ 
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CALLOWAY’S CODE 


Again discomfited, the concerted wit 
and resource of the Hnterprise huddled 
around Calloway’s puzzle, considering 
its mysterious words in vain. 

Then Vesey came in. 

Vesey was the youngest reporter. He 
had a thirty-two-inch chest and wore a 
number fourteen collar; but his bright 
Scotch plaid suit gave him presence and 
conferred no obscurity upon his where- 
abouts. He wore his hat in such a posi- 
tion that people followed him about 
to see him take it off, convinced that it 
must be hung upon a peg driven into the 
back of his head. He was never without 
an immense, knotted hard-wood cane 
with a German-silver tip on its crooked 
handle. Vesey was the best photograph 
hustler in the office. Scott said it was 
because no living human being could re- 
sist the personal triumph it was to hand 
his picture over to Vesey. Vesey always 
wrote his own news stories, except the 
big ones, which were sent to the rewrite 
men. Add to this the fact that among 
all the inhabitants, temples, and grovés 
of the earth nothing existed that could 
abash Vesey, and his dim sketch is con- 
cluded. 

Vesey butted into the circle of cipher 
readers very much as_ Heffelbauer’s 
“code” would have done, and asked 
what was up. Some one explained, with 
the touch of half familiar condescension 
that they always used toward him. Vesey 
reached out and took the cablegram from 
the m. e.’s hand. Under the protection 
of some special Providence, he was al- 
ways doing appalling things like that, 
and coming off unscathed. 

“It’s a code,” said Vesey. 
got the key?” 

“The office has no code,’ 
reaching for the message. 
to it. 

“Then old Calloway expects us to 
read it, anyhow,” said he. ‘ He’s up a 
tree, or something, and he’s made this up 
so as to get it by the censor. It’s up to 
us. Gee! I wish they had sent me, too. 
Say—we can’t afford to fall down on 
our end of it. ‘ Foregone, preconcerted, 
rash, witching ’—h’m.” 

Vesey sat down on a table corner and 


‘“* Anybody 


said Boyd, 
Vesey held 


’ 





once the word victim.” But, since the 


** pedestrians.” 


* Mr, Vesey afterw ard explained: that the logical journalistic complement of the word * 
re automobile became 
Of course, in ‘Calloway’ s code it meant infantry, 
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began to whistle softly, frowning at the 
cablegram. 

‘““ Let’s have it, please,” said the m. e. 
“We've got to get to work on it.” 

“T believe I’ve got a line on it, 
Vesey. ‘‘ Give me ten minutes.” 

He walked to his desk, threw his hat 
into a waste-basket, spread out flat on 
his chest like a gorgeous lizard, and 
started his pencil going. The wit and 
wisdom of the Enterprise remained in a 
loose group, and smiled at one another, 
nodding their heads toward Vesey. Then 
they began to exchange their theories 
about the cipher. 

It took Vesey exactly fifteen minutes. 
He brought to the m. e. a pad with the 
code-key written on it. 

“| felt the swing of 
saw it,” said Vesey. “ Hurrah for old 
Calloway! He’s done the Japs and 
every paper in town that prints litera- 
ture instead of news. Take a look at 
that.” 

Thus had Vesey set forth the reading 
of the code: 


” said 


it as soon as [ 


Foregone—conclusion 
Preconcerted—arrangement 
Rash—act 

Witching—hour of midnight 
Goes—without saying 
Muffled—report 
Rumor—hath it 

Mine—host 

Dark—horse 
Silent—majority 
Unfortunate—pedestrians * 
Richmond—in the field 
Existing—conditions 
Great—White Way 
Hotly—contested 
Brute—force 

Select—f 
Mooted—question 
Parlous—times 
Beggars—description 
Ye—correspondent 
Angel—unawares 
Incontrovertible—fact 











“It’s simply newspaper English,” ex- 
plained Vesey. “ I’ve been reporting on 
the Enterprise long enough to know it by 
heart. Old Calloway gives us the cue 
word, and we use the word that naturally 
follows it just as we use ’em in the paper. 
Read it over, and you'll see how pat 


‘unfortunate ” was 


so popular, the correct following word is now 
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they drop into their places. Now, here’s 
the message he intended us to get.” 

Vesey handed out another sheet of 
paper. 

Concluded arrangement to act at hour of 
midnight without saying. Report hath it 
that a large body of cavalry and an over- 
whelming force of infantry will be thrown 
into the field. Conditions white. Way 
contested by only a small force. Question 
the Times description. Its correspondent 
is unaware of the facts. 


“Great stuff!” cried Boyd excitedly. 
“ Kuroki crosses the Yalu to-night and 
attacks. Oh, we won’t do a thing to the 
sheets that make up with Addison’s es- 
says, real estate transfers, and bowling 
scores!” 

“Mr. Vesey,” said the m. e., with his 
jollying - which - you - should - regard- 
as-a-favor manner, “you have cast a 
serious reflection upon the literary 
standards of the paper that employs you. 
You have also assisted materially in giv- 
ing us the biggest ‘beat’ of the year. I 
will let you know in a day or two 
whether you are to be discharged or re- 
tained at a larger salary. Somebody 
send Ames to me.” 

Ames was the king-pin, the snowy- 
petaled marguerite, the star-bright loo- 
loo of the rewrite men. He saw at- 
tempted murder in the pains of green- 
apple colic, cyclones in the summer 
zephyr, lost children in every top-spin- 
ning urchin, an uprising of the down- 
trodden masses in every hurling of a 
derelict potato at a passing automobile. 
When not rewriting, Ames sat on the 
porch of his Brooklyn villa playing 
checkers with his ten-year-old son. 

Ames and the “war editor” shut 
themselves in a room. There was a map 
in there stuck full of little pins that 
represented armies and divisions. Their 
fingers had been itching for days to move 
those pins along the crooked line of the 
Yalu. They did so now; and in words 
of fire Ames translated Calloway’s brief 
message into a front-page masterpiece 
that set the world talking. He told of 
the secret councils of the Japanese of- 
ficers; gave Kuroki’s flaming speeches in 
full; counted the cavalry and infantry 
to a man and a horse; described the 
quick and silent building of the bridge 
at Suikauchen, across which the Mi- 
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kado’s legions were hurled upon the sur- 
prised Zassulitch, whose troops were 
widely scattered along the river. And 
the battle !—well, you know what Ames 
can do with a battle if you give him just 
one smell of smoke for a foundation. 
And in the same story, with seemingly 
‘supernatural knowledge, he gleefully 
scored the most profound and ponderous 
paper in England for the false and mis- 
leading account of the intended move- 
ments of the Japanese First Army 
printed in its issue of the same date. 

Only one error was made; and that 
was the fault of the cable operator at 
Wi-ju. Calloway pointed it out after he 
came back. The word “ great” in his 
code should have been “ gage,” and its 
complemental words “of battle.” But 
it went to Ames ‘conditions white,” 
and of course he took that to mean snow. 
His description of the Japanese army 
struggling through the snowstorm, 
blinded by the whirling flakes, was thrill- 
ingly vivid. The artists turned out some 
effective illustrations that made a hit as 
pictures of the artillery dragging their 
guns through the drifts. But, as the 
attack was made on the first day of 
May the “conditions white” excited 
some amusement. But it made no differ- 
ence to the Enterprise, anyway. 

It was wonderful. And Calloway was 
wonderful in having made the new 
censor believe that his jargon of words 
meant no more than a complaint of the 
dearth of news and a petition for more 
expense money. And Vesey was wonder- 
ful. And most wonderful of all are 
words, and how they make friends one 
with another, being oft associated, until 
not even obituary notices them do part. 


III 


On the second day following, the city 
editor halted at Vesey’s desk where the 
reporter was writing the story of a man 
who had broken his leg by falling into 
a coal-hole—Ames having failed to find 
a murder motive in it. 

“The old man says your salary is to be 
raised to twenty a week,” said Scott. 

“All right,” said Vesey. ‘ Every lit- 
tle helps. Say—Mr. Scott, which would 
you say—‘ We can state without fear of 
successful contradiction,’ or, ‘On the 
whole it can be safely asserted’? ” 
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THE AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL 


BY NEWTON DENT 


THE BILLION-DOLLAR SCHOOL SYSTEM THAT IS EDUCATING 


EIGHTEEN MILLION AMERICAN BOYS AND GIRLS—ITS VAST 


COST AND EXTENT, ITS COMPLETENESS, AND SOME OF ITS 


PECULIAR FEATURES 


UR public school is only a single 
American _ institution — nothing 
more. Yet, as we shall see, a simple de- 
scription of its greatness reads like the 
story of an empire. In fact, if the realm 
of Schoolville, United States, were a 
country in itself, it would rival France 
in area and Spain in population. It 
would be almost as rich as Hungary in 
its revenues. And in the character and 
efficiency of its public officials, it would 
be unsurpassed by any country in the 
world. 

To be more exact, our public school 
season begins this month with more than 
eighteen millions of pupils, taking their 
seats in two hundred and sixty thousand 
buildings, under the instruction of four 
hundred and sixty thousand teachers, 
and at an expense of two hundred and 
sixty million dollars a year. The present 
value of our schoolhouses is more than 
seven hundred millions; and if we add 
to this the selling price of all the school 
lands, we shall find that the American 
public school is pretty nearly a billion- 
dollar institution—the largest and rich- 
est of all educational systems, either of 
to-day or of any former period in human 
history. 

Uncle Sam is certainly proud of his 
youngsters. He is bent on giving them 
the best education that his money can 
buy. He spends more on his schools 
than he does on his army and navy. In 
Asia, a skilled workman seldom gets 
more than fifteen cents a day in wages; 
yet Uncle Sam gives slightly more than 
this for every day’s instruction of every 
boy and girl under his flag. All told, 


the liberal old gentleman who wears 
stars on his hat and stripes on his 
trousers pays a school bill of five thou- 
sand dollars a minute, and feels satisfied 
that he gets good value for the money. 

In spite of the unparalleled sums of 
money which have been given to our uni- 
versities in recent years, the United 
States is still a public school country. 
Half of the boys and girls are done with 
school at fifteen and begin to earn their 
own living. At seventeen only one out 
of four is left at his books. And while 
the aforesaid Uncle Sam has a stand- 
ing offer of sixteen years’ free education 
to any American child that demands it, 
it is still a fact that few take complete 
advantage of his generosity. 

Roughly speaking, the average full- 
grown American has had a_ thousand 
days of schooling. This is twelve times 
as much as the average of a hundred 
years ago. It is an evidence of amazing 
progress. But it is not long enough to 
make college degrees a drug on the mar- 
ket. It is almost as true to-day as it ever 
was that the primary school is the great- 
est of all influences in developing the 
abilities and molding the character of 
the American people. 


THE CHIEF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


“Education has been the chief indus- 
try of the United States.” So said 
Joseph Choate on one occasion before 
the professors of a British university. 
This, of course, was set down as a 
humorous exaggeration. But he might 
easily have defended his boast, had he 
chosen to do so, by drawing a comparison 
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between the schools of America and 
those of Europe. For instance, he might 
have shown that the yearly cost of the 
schools of New York City is much more 
than the annual revenue of either 
Switzerland or Denmark, and that the 
United States spends as much for edu- 
cation as all the nations of Europe com- 
bined. 

He might have told the story—almost 
incredible to Europeans—of the multi- 
millionaire school systems of the West- 
ern States—of Texas, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Michigan, and Minnesota, which 
shower upon childhood the wealth that 
foreign countries lavish upon royalty. 
Each one of these five States has en- 
dowed its schools with vast tracts of land 
that yield an income of from one to three 
millions a year. Some of the richest 
iron mines of Lake Superior—those won- 
derful mines where a fifty-ton car is 
loaded in five minutes by steam-shovels 
—pay a royalty of twenty-five cents a 
ton to education. Every swing of the 
great shovel puts a dollar and a quarter 
into the school fund. 

It is said that the public school is not 
a new idea—that Herodotus, for ex- 
ample, was educated in a free school in 
the city of Thurii. But neither Herodo- 
tus nor any other scholar of ancient 
times ever dreamed of such schools as 
those that stand in our larger American 
cities. The whole population of Thurii, 
very likely, could be housed in Number 
Sixty-Two or Number One Hundred and 
Eighty-Eight—the two biggest schools 
in New York. ‘These two immense 
palaces of education contain two hun- 
dred and fifty teachers and ten thousand 
pupils. They would shelter a dozen 
regiments of United States infantry. 
Each contains an auditorium as large as 
an average theater, and in round num- 
bers, each cost a million dollars to build. 


WHAT AMERICAN SCHOOLS TEACH 


As to the information that is dis- 
pensed in these great universities of 
childhood, it is, in many respects, far 
beyond anything that was taught in 
the most illustrious halls of learning 
in the days of Herodotus and Thurii. 
Instead of the “three R’s,”’ we have now 


nineteen different branches of knowl- 
edge. Our little twelve-year-old Ameri- 
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cans are given a higher course in science 
and hygiene than the graduates of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge received less than a 
century ago. They learn more about the 
Constitution of the United States than 
many a lawyer knew in the early period 
of the republic. They are taught to 
sing, to sew, to cook, and to know much 
about the long story of the human race. 

What would a pedagogue of long ago 
think of a school in which boys were 
taught to whittle, to fish, to cobble shoes, 
to weave, to plant radishes and potatoes, 
and to hammer iron into shape on little 
anvils? What would he think of a 
school in which girls learned to wash, 
dust, prepare meals, and take care of 
babies? Yet in the vacation schools of 
the past summer there have been twelve 
hundred teachers giving just such in- 
struction to the children of our over- 
crowded cities. 

All manner of innovations have been 
introduced to make life more worth 
while for the children of the tenements, 
who have not inherited their share of the 
green fields. A voyage to Milwaukee on 
a whaleback is the most popular branch 
of study in Chicago. In New York, too, 
there is a real ocean-going vessel in 
which boys are given a two-years’ course 
in navigation. Probably the most ex- 
pensive school playground in the world 
is Seward Park, in the overpacked East 
Side of New York. There are here three 
acres that have been captured from com- 
merce at a cost of two and a half mil- 
lions, in which every fine evening you 
may see more than seven thousand chil- 
dren playing games and listening to 
band concerts. 

All told, New York City is spending 
three hundred thousand dollars a year 
for school playgrounds. Like other 
cities that have grown swiftly, it did not 
think of the playground problem until 
too late. It is now practically impossible 
to provide as much land as the six hun- 
dred thousand children of the greater 
city ought to have. Five hundred acres 
more, which would not be too much, 
would cost at the present time not far 
from a hundred millions. The best that 
can be done in some parts of the city is 
to build playgrounds on the school roofs. 
This has already been done in a dozen 
instances. 
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THE AMERICAN 


The United States, of course, has no 
monopoly of good schools. But there is 
one respect in which the American pub- 
lic school stands absolutely alone. It is 
the only institution in which the children 
of all nations are taught to work and 
play together—to learn one language 
and to be loyal to one flag. 


MAKING AMERICAN CITIZENS 


Here is one school in New York, for 
instance, which is a veritable Noah’s 
Ark of twenty-nine nationalities. Be- 
sides a small handful of native-born 
children, there are Irish, Germans, 
English, Swedes, Russians, Poles, 
Greeks, Italians, Hungarians, Egyptians, 
Rumanians, Scots, Slavs, French, Ar- 
menians, Canadians, Danes, Dutch, and 
a few from odd corners of Africa and 
the West Indies. Whoever would know 
what the United States of America 
means should go from room to room of 
a school like this, and hear the tiny dele- 
gates from all races chanting their daily 
pledge: “I pledge allegiance to my flag 
and to the republic for which it stands 
—one nation, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.” 

This pledge is now being taught to a 
hundred thousand little immigrant chil- 
dren who arrived in the United States 
last year. It has already been learned 
by the hundred thousand who came in 
1904. They make more progress in 
patriotism, it seems, than in any other 
subject. 

“The most popular stories that we 
tell these children,” said one of the 
teachers, ‘“‘are the stories of George 
Washington and his cherry-tree exploit, 
the crossing of the Delaware, and the 
capture of the Hessians.” 

In this way they are started on the 
wide road that leads to American citizen- 
ship and farther. Some day, who knows, 
a son of one of these young newcomers 
may win a four years’ lease of the White 
House from his fellow Americans. Was 
not Andrew Jackson the son of an Irish 
immigrant ? 

It is the public school, too, which is 
doing the real work of Americanization 
in the new communities which we have 
adopted into the family. ‘There are now 
forty thousand little brown children in 
Porto Rico and two hundred thousand in 
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the Philippines, who are singing 
“America” and pledging allegiance to 
the republic which has “ liberty and 
justice for all.” 

Even in Alaska there are more than 
two thousand little Eskimos who walk 
to school over seven feet of snow and 
answer to such names as Ok-ba-ok and 
Sega-bruna. And such eager scholars! 
Some of them are in so great a hurry to 
get to school that they run away from 
home before breakfast. Others go four 
miles in fifty-below-zero weather. Gen- 
erally, in Alaskan schools, the first lesson 
is how to get thawed out. 


ALASKA’S REINDEER SCHOOLS 


But probably the most extraordinary 
schools that any bureau of education 
ever has had to manage are the fifteen 
reindeer schools for grown-up Eskimos. 
Ten thousand reindeer have been 
brought from Siberia at a cost of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and 
the Eskimo young men are being trained 
as herders. After a five-year course of 
study, each graduate is set up in business 
with a herd of fifty reindeer, lent to him 
by the government. 

A whole race is thus being put to 
school. Instead of wandering from 
place to place, in search of seals and 
walruses, the Eskimos may now settle 
down and become prosperous herders. 
It is said that Alaska might easily sup- 
port ten million reindeer. 

These reindeer schools, by the way, 
are practically the only ones that have 


not been captured by the women 
teachers. Elsewhere, fully three-quar- 
ters of our teachers are women. Ar- 


kansas has the fewest and New England 
has the most. William T. Harris, a 
mere man, is Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; but there are two State superin- 
tendents, in Idaho and Colorado, fifteen 
city superintendents, and twenty-seven 
heads of normal schools, who belong to 
what we may call the educational sex. 
Fifty years ago a young woman’s edu- 
cation was considered satisfactory if 
she could crochet a Berlin-wool parrot 
with. beaded eyes. But in all American 
schools at the present time, Alaskan 
reindeer ranches excepted, all the doors 
of opportunity are open to girls and boys 
alike. In fact, so far as our high schools 
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are concerned, three pupils out of five 
are girls. 

As to when our first public school was 
started, it is not safe to say. Four or 
five States are claiming the honor. The 
truth is that our public school, system 
is very. young. The oldest school in 
New York City is celebrating its cente- 
nary this year. 

The idea that all children have equal 
right to life, liberty, and education, is a 
new one in the history of the human 
race. The belief that every child has 
a right to be educated, whether the 
father can pay the bill or not, was, a 
century ago, declared to be a dangerous 
theory. 


THE SCHOOLS OF PIONEER DAYS 


The first schools were certainly small 
enough to allay all suspicions. One in 
Virginia was founded by a donation of 
four cows; another in Massachusetts 
was endowed by a collection taken up 
on board ship. George Washington’s 
first teacher was an old slave named 
Hobby, who was also the gravedigger of 
the community. He probably learned to 
read from one of the old-fashioned 
hornbooks, which consisted of a scrap of 
parchment nailed to a block of wood and 
covered with a sheet of transparent horn. 
If he was lucky enough to have a primer, 
his lessons were mainly little rhymes, as: 

The boy that is good 

Does mind his book well, 
And if he can’t read 

Will strive for to spell. 

“The New England Primer,” most fa- 
mous of all American school-books, was 
regarded as a wonder. Its lessons were 
supposed to contain high moral truths. 
One of them, for instance, was the burn- 
ing of “Holy John Rogers” at the 
stake. The illustration shows the 
worthy Rogers standing complacently in 
a sheet of flame, while his wife and ten 
small children, all about the same size, 
are looking on with placid indifference. 
Two million copies of this primer were 
printed; yet less than fifty of them can 
now be found. 

The little pioneer schools struggled 
along until about seventy years ago. 


Then came Horace Mann and Henry 
Barnard, the real founders of the Ameri- 
can public school. 


What these two men 
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did is a story that every American 
should know. They found the. public 
school despised, and they left it honored. 
They found it poor, and they left it rich. 
They found it an exception, and they 
left it universally established. 


THE WORK OF MANN AND .BARNARD 


Both began their life-work in the 
same year—1837. Horace Mann was a 
typical pioneer—self-made, tireless, and 
mastered by one idea. Being made 
secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, for twelve years he worked 
sixteen hours a day. At the end of that 
time he had become famous. So had 
the schools of Massachusetts. He had 
lifted the whole idea of education to 
higher levels. 

Henry Barnard did for Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and Wisconsin what 
Horace Mann had done for Massachu- 
setts. His greatest work was a ‘“ History 
of Education ” in thirty-one big volumes. 
He, too, foresaw that the public school 
was to be the most vital of all American 
institutions. He believed it to be the 
foundation of democracy. His favorite 
story was of a certain New England 
school where a woodchopper’s son won 
the first prize and the son of the Presi- 
dent of the United States the second. 

Mann and Barnard sowed the seed; 
and we are now gathering the fruitage 
of a two-hundred-and-sixty-million-dol- 
lar school system. Our public school 
has become one of the main pillars of 
our national pride. True, we are far be- 
low the mark in the matter of teachers’ 
salaries. We drive the average young 


woman teacher into matrimony after 
four years of service. But, generally 
speaking, the schools that open this 


month are the most useful and satisfac- 
tory products of American civilization 
thus far. We should be an envied nation, 
indeed, if all our other institutions stood 
on the same level as our public schools. 

When Alfred Mosely, the eminent 
British educator, had finished his thor- 
ough examination of our school system, 
a year or so ago, he was asked to deliver 
his final verdict. 

“Well,” said he, “my opinion can 
best be told by one fact—I have placed 
my two sons in a school at New Haven 
to prepare for Yale.” 











TOUCQUES VALLEY—BY PARIS 


ROBERT DEMACHY, 


The original photograph has been recently purchased by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
for two hundred and fifty dollars 


Reproduced from a bichromate of gum print 


THE ARTIST OF THE CAMERA 


BY C. HOWARD CONWAY 


THE NEW PHOTOGRAPH Y—UNIQUE RESULTS ACHIEVED BY THE 


MEMBERS OF THE PHOTO SECESSION, TO WHOM: LENS, PLATES, 


AND CHEMICALS ARE BUT MEDIUMS FOR THE EXPRESSION OF 





ARTISTIC 


NEW and very definite province 
has been recently added to the 
realm of -art. As yet, it is practically 
without a name, so far as the general 
public is concerned. It calls itself the 
‘Photo Secession”—a negative term 
for a movement which is essentially posi- 
tive and creative. 
This movement, in its present organ- 
ized form, is not more than four years 
4 


IDEALS — GROWING 


INTEREST IN’ THEFR WORK 


of age, although it has existed as a 
tendency for a much longer period. It 
may be fairly described as a_ banding 
together of a number of American pho- 
tographers, who are of an artistic rather 
than practical temperament, for the pur- 
pose of developing photography on its 
pictorial and artistic side. 

The prevalent idea in photography, 
with which the members of the Photo 
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LILAC BUDS-—-BY EDWARD J. STEICHEN, 


Secession disagree, is to let the sun and 
the camera do the work—and to produce 
prints which have sharp outlines and 
plenty of detail. To the average pho- 


PCV 


NEW YORK 


tographer, indistinctness and_ blurred 
outlines are the most inexcusable of 


faults, permissible only among raw _ be- 
If he produces a print that is 


ginners. 











THE ARTIST 
not clear and vivid, he flings it among 
his failures, and tries again. 

The new school agrees that clear pho- 
tographs are desirable and necessary for 
all ordinary purposes, but it» maintains 
that photography has higher uses than 
the mere reproduction of persons and 
objects. Its belief is that the camera is 
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cently it has been regarded as an ab- 
normal fad that was destined eventually 
to destroy itself by its own eccentricities. 

In the last few years, however, the 
Photo Secession movement has _ es- 
tablished itself upon what seems to be a 
permanent basis. Exhibitions have been 
held in’ Russia, Germany, Belgium, 

















HORSES— BY ALFRED STIEGLITZ, NEW YORK 


not a machine, but a means to an end— 
a sort of miraculous brush which an 
artist may use to express his thoughts 
and feelings. To a Secessionist, the 
main idea is neither clearness nor vague- 
ness, as such, but personality and self- 
expression. 
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PHOTO SECESSION MOVEMENT 


all new and separatist move- 
ments, which have no traditions nor 
ancient history, it has had to run the 
gantlet of ridicule. Its photographs 
have been characterized as “ fuzzy- 
wuzzy ” and “ brilliant aberrations.” Its 
exhibitions have been called ‘‘ mysterious 
and emotional.” In fact, until very re- 





France, England, and Italy, as well as 


in a dozen of our States. Its photo- 
graphs won the King’s prize at the 


Turin Exhibition; and collections have 
been purchased by the art galleries of 
Hamburg, Brussels, Dresden, and Vienna. 
In this country a number of private col- 
lections have been made by well-known 
Americans, as, for instance, Mrs. J. 
Montgomery Sears, cf Boston; Fred W. 
Pratt, of Worcester; Spencer Kellog, 
Jr., of Buffalo; and the late Stanford 
White, of New York. 

Commercially, too, some of the new 
photo-artists are achieving success, al- 
though money-making is the least result 
they have in view. At the last exhibition 
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held in New York, - six 
pictures brought fifty dol- 
lars apiece, two were sold 
for seventy-five, three for 
a hundred each, and one 
for .a hundred and fifty. 
No fact has astonished 
the photographic world 
more than. this, that the 
product of a camera 
should have the money 
value of a work of art. 
Strictly speaking, the 
pictures produced by the 
Photo Secession — school 
are neither photographs 
nor paintings. A hyphen- 
ated word, such as_art- 
photos or photo-paintings, 
would come nearest to de- 
scribing them. ‘They are 
a new product in the 
realm of photography, 
for the negatives are rad- 
ically altered during the 
process of development. 
To produce desired effects, 
the plates and prints are 
treated in various ways 
in the different processes, 
so that the final result is 
THE WHITE LADY: MRS. BOYESEN—BY EDWARD J. STEICHEN, achieved partly by the 
NEW YORK camera and partly by the 
Reproduced from a gum grint man behind the camera. 
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Enthusiasts of the Photo Secession 
quote William Morris, who once said: 
“Get the effect, no matter how— 
empty an ink-bottle over it if you like, 
but get the effect that you want. It is no- 
body’s business how you get it.” From 
their point of view, photography ceases 
to be a semi-mechanical process. It is no 
longer a matter of following directions. 
The first requisite is not sunshine nor a 
camera, but the individuality of the 
photographer himself. First the idea, 
they say; and afterward the expression 


of this idea by a photography which is 
personally conducted at every stage. 

To an unpractised or prejudiced eye, 
many of their pictures look like the re- 
sults obtained by a beginner who has 
made his début ona cloudy day with a 
cheap camera. Further study shows that 
there are effects in the pictures which no 
tyro could have produced. They have 
meanings—subtle, - elusive meanings, 
written in the language of the artist. 
Naturally, those who have learned noth- 
ing whatever of this language can find 
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no meanings, afid séé little in each pic- 
ture except a good opportunity thrown 
away. It is not our fault, say the photo- 
artists, if some people can see no value 
in our work. 

In illustration of this point they tell 
a story: Recently two critics were look- 
ing at a picture in a Photo Secession ex- 
hibition. ‘‘ Well,” said one, “if that is 
high art, I’m an idiot.” ‘To which the 
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organization in America, has spent much 
time and money to establish it upon an 
enduring foundation. His first experi- 
ments were made at the University of 
Berlin, in his student days, nearly a 
quarter of a century ago. Being by na- 
ture an artist and an idealist, he was 
not daunted by the practical difficulties 
that confronted him. He made pictures, 
published magazines, held exhibitions, 
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other responded, firmly but gently: 
“That is high art.” 

At first the Secessionists were cast out 
by artists and photographers alike. The 
former distrusted their methods and the 
latter their results. They had no stand- 
ing among any school of art-workers. 
But now that their pictures are being 
hung in the best art galleries of Europe, 
their claims are being more fairly ‘con- 
sidered on all sides. And there are not 
many who will deny that they have had 
a good influence upon photography in 
general, influencing photographers to 
abandon the iron head-clamp, the stilted 
pose, the invariable top-light, and the 
conventional cardboard scenery. 

Alfred Stieglitz, the founder of the 


J. CRAIG ANNAN, SCOTLAND 


opened a little Fifth Avenue salon in 
New York, and in recent years has un- 
doubtedly become a pioneer of inter- 
national reputation and influence. 

As to what the long future has in 
store for these photo-artists, no one can 
say. Their school may develop its great 
masters, its masterpieces, its traditions, 
its literature. It may create a field of its 
own, with distinct boundaries. Or, on 
the other hand, it may prove to be an 
interesting phase in the evolution of 
photography, becoming modified as its 
ideas are more clearly understood. 

At present, it is unquestionably push- 
ing photography to new expressions of 
artistic beauty. It is opposing itself to 
whatever is medieval, and doing much to 
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HAPPY DAYS—-BY GERTRUDE KASEBIER, NEW YORK 
Reproduced from a platinotype 


reconcile idealists to the achievements of 
this industrial -century. At the same 
time, it is setting itself against the 
tendency to regard photography as a 
mechanical trade, in which any one may 
touch the button and let the lens and the 
chemicals do the rest. 

The camera, it says, should not be 
used as a yardstick. Rather place it on 
the same plane with the chisel of the 


sculptor and the brush of the artist. To 
run a photograph factory, according to 
the Photo Secessionists, is one thing, and 
well enough in its place. But it is quite 
different from taking photographs of 
things as they really are, in such a way 
as to express their meaning. Life, after 
all, is more than logic and statistics and 
clear-cut fact. It is imagination also, 
and beauty, and reverence. 
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BY DOROTHY CANFIEL-:D 


AUTHOR OF “A PHILANTHROPIC HONEYMOON” 


IN TWO PARTS—PART II 


N Charlie’s next trip to New York, 
the first week in January, Maggie 
Wright threatened laughingly to make 
him escort her East. She had long been 
meaning to visit a boarding-school friend 
in Durwood, and this might be a good 
time. There was a certain aniount of the 
half rough, half sentimental sparring 
which had come to be their conversation, 
before the young business man could in- 
duce her to give up the scheme. 

“T’ll have a hard enough time with 
Fanny, without anybody else butting 
in,” he said to himself, more crudely than 
he had come, of late, to formulate his 
thoughts. 

But, contrary to his expectations, he 
did not have a.hard time with Francesca. 
She was very pale and quiet, docile to 
a pitiable degree, and let him do exactly 
as he pleased. He thought she was not 
well, and, moved partly by pity, partly 
by relief that she was so much more 
reasonable than he had feared, he was 
kinder to her than he had been. She 
sometimes sat for a long time, quite still, 
looking at him with a wide, fixed gaze, 
full of some significance he could not 
fathom. She answered his questions as 
quietly and apathetically as she did 
everything else, scarcely seeming to know 
what she said. ‘‘ Yes, Aunt Giuseppina 
was still talking about the marriage in 
Italy. Uncle Matteo was coming on 
from Wranston in a month or two on 
his way to Genoa. Yes, she was quite 
well. No, she had not noticed that she 
was so much paler than usual. Yes, she 
was working hard at her embroidery.” 

A fleeting recollection came into Char- 
lie’s mind of once when he had kissed 
the color into her cheeks, on one of their 
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rambling walks. It seemed a long time 
ago. He wondered if she would like to 
have him do it now, but she drooped so 
listlessly upon her red plush chair that 
he felt it useless to try to arouse her. 
Before the end of his visit he even felt 
aggrieved that she was so cold to him, 
presenting her lips for his good-night 
kiss like one in a dream. Aunt Giusep- 
pina was entirely and ominously in- 
visible. 

Maggie Wright wrote him a note or 
two in her large, dashing hand, making 
various childishly sly insinuations about 
the hot time he was giving the old town. 
He read them as though they came from 
another world, his heart filled with a 
dull ache which he could not analyze. 

“Tm not acting right to Fanny,” he 
told himself vaguely, “and it makes me 
feel as mean as the devil. She’s not 
very well, I don’t believe.” 

He felt the need of something to re- 
store his peace of mind, and that eve- 
ning, his last in the city, he went to Fran- 
cesca’s, resolved to carry away a recol- 
lection that would salve his conscience. 

When she opened the door for him, 
he took the girl in his arms and kissed 
her a great many times. 

“You sort o’ forget what it’s like to 
have a real beau, now I’m away so 
much,” he said, half earnestly. Hold- 
ing her off at arm’s length a moment 
later, he was startled by the change in 
her. For the space of three or four 
long breaths she looked like one risen 
from the dead, with so vivid a return of 
vitality that she seemed to radiate a con- 
scious and resplendent joy of life. It 
was like a vision. She seemed scarcely 
to be human. 
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And then, with a swift change, her 
eyes became intolerable to him by their 
piercing questioning, fixed on him with 
a despairing intensity that made him 
drop his hands from her shoulders and 
stand facing her in a miserable uncer- 
tainty. The tension became unendura- 
ble; he felt that he must cry out from a 
wretched consciousness of self-condem- 
nation, vague but unbearable. 

“Why, Fanny,” he said, trying to 
caress her, ‘‘ how strange you look at 
me. ‘Turn around and see how bright 
the moonlight comes in the window. 
We've had some good times in the moon- 
light, haven’t we?” 

The icy rigidity of the girl’s pose was 
broken by a long, gasping breath, and 
she frightened the man by bursting into 
a rending tempest of sobs. He tried to 
calm her; he tried to make her say what 
troubled her; he tried to hold her quiet 
in his arms; but her agony of weeping 
shook him, too, until his tired and over- 
wrought nerves were quivering in pain- 
ful agitation. Once she said, incoher- 
ently: “ You see—how I am with you— 
even when I cry—for what I am crying 
now—I have only you to go to—even 
now—even now 2g 

“ But why do you cry so, Fanny? 
Come, stop! Get hold of yourself! Tell 
me what is the matter. You mustn’t 
mind my being sort o’ absent-minded at 
times. I have a lot to think of in my 
business.” 

Although he spoke excusingly, he felt, 
springing instantly in his heart, an in- 
jured idea that it was really hard on him 
at the end of a week’s work to treat him 
like this. He controlled, however, his 
rising irritation with the ungoverned, 
undisciplined creature in his arms, and 
tried again to lead her to the window to 
see the moon. At this she resisted him 
with a sudden fierceness, pulling away 
from him altogether and crying out 
wildly: ““ No—No—No! I never want 
to see the moon again!” 

Moodily, Charlie went alone to the 
window, and stood with his back to her, 
wondering what Aunt Giuseppina 
thought of the commotion. It needed 
only the arrival of that untamed old 
termagant to complete the evening, he 
thought. But the little room was in- 





tensely quiet except for Francesca’s sobs, 
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which grew gradually fainter and 
fainter. When they stopped he turned 
about and saw her sitting quiet, her 
swollen, tear-stained face lying against 
the back of the hideous chair, her whole 
body limp in the abandon of exhaustion. 

“T’m sorry you feel so bad about 
something, Fanny, dear,” he said in a 
tone which he felt to be very kind, un- 
der the circumstances, “ but if you won’t 
tell me what it is, I can’t fix it for you, 
can I?” 

Francesca did not stir 
eyes. 

‘And I suppose you know, Francesca, 
this is my last evening here this visit.” 

The girl nodded faintly. 

“T’m sorry I’ve had to spend it in 
this way,” he went on, drawing out his 
watch. ‘I’ve got to go now, dear. I 
hope you’ll be better when I come back 
to New York the next time.” 

He bent over and kissed her cheek, 
flaming with fever and glazed with dried 
tears. “ Good-by,” he said, and waited 
fora moment. He felt that she expected 
him to say something comforting about 
Aunt Giuseppina’s _ persecution. He 
really wished to say something. He was 
very sorry for her. But a curious cho- 
king perversity held him silent. 

As he groped his way down the stairs, 
he said to himself excusingly: “ I won’t 
let on how I feel about that, but I 
won't put myself out to let on I feel 
different from what I do. Good Lord! 
How she did cry! These dagos have 
got the most awful sensitive feelings! 
I guess she’d pretty nearly die if I gave 
her the go-by. Here’s where Charlie 
Devlin’s got to come up to the mark.” 

Following this conviction, he sent her 
more frequent letters than he had during 
the winter, and tried to write more af- 
fectionately. He was so keyed up nerv- 
ously that this was easy for him, his 
overwrought condition making him add, 
spontaneously, an unnatural emphasis to 
whatever he did. He never had _ suc- 
ceeded so brilliantly in business as he 
did during the next two months, seeming 
to carry all before him by sheer nervous 
energy. 

His relations with Maggie Wright 
grew more and more exciting. ‘ The 
crowd” began joking the two and ma- 
king more or less open allusions to old 


or raise her 
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Wright’s interest in Charlie’s bus- 
iness prospects. One of “ the boys,” as 
the shrewd, stirring young business men 
called themselves, asked Charlie seri- 
ously if he were engaged to Maggie, and, 
after listening to his denials, returned 
mocking and jocular professions of dis- 
belief. : 

Sometimes the young man asked him- 
self, in a sort of fury of perplexity, “ I’d 
like to know where I’m coming out at 
in this?’”’ but he felt too breathless, too 
desperately hurried in some mysterious 
way, to think connectedly. Francesca 
wrote from time to time, but she had 
never learned to write English well, al- 
though she spoke it so fluently, and the 
quaint stiffness of her inappropriate 
phrases gave him little knowledge of 
what she was feeling and little actual 
sense of her reality. 


IT 


WHEN he went East in March, Mag- 
gie Wright went on the same train, the 
joking crowd seeing them off, with 
broad, innocent innuendos. “ This is 
only a dress rehearsal of the real event,” 
some one called out, as the train began 
to carry them away from their tor- 
mentors. ‘“Aren’t they the meanest 
things!” exclaimed Maggie, in a 
quickly evaporating indignation, settling 
herself for the long trip. 

At the end of the journey, Charlie 
escorted Maggie to her friend’s house in 
Durwood. She was naively proud to 
show him how magnificent a house it 
was. She introduced him lightly to the 
family as “ one of my Wranston friends 
—only he’s a real New Yorker. He came 
on the same train with me to take care 
of me.” And then to him heartily: 
“Honestly, Charlie, I’ve had a perfectly 
lovely time. I’m ever so much obliged 
to you. Don’t forget you’re going to 
take me to the theater to-night. I’ll be 
ready early.” 

The young man raised his hat with a 
bow and took himself off, sustained as 
far as the street by the consciousness that 
he probably looked very tall and stylish, 
seen from the windows of the house: At 
the gate he paused, so shaken by un- 
certainty of his course that he could 
scarcely bring himself to determine what 
his next step should be. Finally he de- 
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cided, in desperation, to put Francesca 
out of his mind for a day or two until 
he could have time to think how he 
should meet her. The feeling that she 
was there, inexorably waiting for him, 
made him move uneasily in his seat in 
the train, as though in an attempt to 
shift a heavy physical burden. But he 
posed before his mental mirror with 
virtuous airs. “I’m not going to go 
back on a little girl that thinks as much 
of me as she does,” he said, in answer 
to an unformulated thought. 

Then his mind went back to Maggie 
Wright and how he felt strung up to 
forceful action by her unspoken demands 
on him. 

“A fellow would have to make good, 
or it’d be all over with her. She keeps you 
up to the mark all right, all right! Any- 
body that marries her has just got to get 
on, that’s all there would be to it! She’d 
keep you on the hump till you’d won 
out, and it’s being on the hump that 
counts in this world. Now, Francesca 
there’s nothing to live up to, there. She 
wouldn’t care what you did—the firm 
could give you the good-by hand and 
she’d just pity you; but I see Maggie 
from here, if a fellow came home and 
said he’d lost out. He’d hustle right 
around and win something or kill him- 
self!” 

Although the quivering tension of his 
nerves needed no stimulant at that time, 
he felt, half consciously, the necessity 
for such merciless spurring in moments 
of jaded depression, if he were to con- 
duct his life with the steady triumph he 
coveted. 

“Francesca’s like sitting on a park 
bench in the moonlight and feeling as 
though you’d never stir again in the 
world; and Maggie is like a cold winter 
day on the ice, when you’ve got to keep 
going fast or you'll fall down and break 
your neck or freeze to death.” In this 
way Charlie finally summed up the situ- 
ation. 

All day, through his business, there 
ran this conception of Maggie, and when 
she went with him to the theater she 
looked as though she had dressed for the 
role. Her light brown hair was elabo- 
rately waved and burnished, every float- 
ing strand confined by an invisible net, 
applied with the wooden tightness of the 
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professional hairdresser. Her red dress 
was obviously a city production, al- 
though he knew the city must have been 
Chicago. She breathed the air of the 
metropolis with an eager zest in the 
hurrying crowds, and a crude pleasure 
in the triumphant comparison of her 
own toilet and good looks with those 
of the other women. 

During the supper afterward, at a 
fashionable restaurant, glittering with 
light, and filledwith the smell of delicate 
food, fading flowers, and perfumed laces, 
she seemed positively to give forth actual 
rays of brilliant self-satisfaction. Char- 
lie admired her immensely, and the more 
because he saw other men looking at her. 
He was very careful in helping her on 
with her wrap and took great pains not 
to betray the fact that the experience was 
as new to him as to her. 

Late as it was, there was the usual 
crowd on the ferry as they started back 
to Durwood, and he showed his gal- 
lantry by securing two seats and holding 
them against all comers. The ice in the 
upper river was breaking and, after 
crashing and grinding its way for some 
time, the ferry-boat came to a dislocated 
and jerky halt and began floating aim- 
lessly about. Charlie left his companion 
to investigate and returned with the news 
that the steering-gear had broken, and 
that they must send up distress signals 
for tugboats. 

“My land!” cried the girl, “it'll be 
awful late when we get to Durwood, 
won't it?” 

Charlie looked at his watch. “It’s 
two o’clock now,” he said. ‘‘ We won’t 
be home till nearly four.” 

“We won’t be home till morning 
she chanted irresponsibly. Her eyes 
were very bright. She fell to question- 
ing him about his business, showing, 
through all the excitement of the eve- 
ning, a shrewdness that made him re- 
member her father. During the long 
wait until the tugboats arrived to the 
rescue they sat in a corner of the brightly 
lighted saloon and talked in low voices, 
occasionally laughing nervously. They 
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had a singular feeling of perverse inti- 
macy, in the midst of the sleepy passen- 
gers, and yet quite alone with each other. 
Their eyes met with the effect of crossing 
electric wires, and yet they knew that to 
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outsiders they had the aspect of merely 
casual acquaintances. Sometimes they 
looked at each other for a long time in 
silence, shifting their eyes restlessly un- 
der each other’s scrutiny, and yet unable 
to turn them in another direction. The 
flush on Maggie- Wright’s cheeks grew 
deeper and the red of her lips was like 
a stain. 

There was a faint hint of dawn in the 
sky as finally they stood before the door, 
Maggie fumbling with the key; but 
when they were inside, the hall was 
quite dark except for a tip of gas burn- 
ing yellow above them. ‘They had been 
together for many hours, but this was 
the first moment they had been really 
alone. 

“Good night, Charlie,” said the girl, 
holding out her hand. Her teeth showed 
white between her lips, half open in a 
smile, and her eyes glittered in the faint 
light with a brilliance which made the 
man dizzy. He looked at her hard and 
made a sudden rush to put his arms 
about her, but she was quicker than_he, 
and darted around the hall table, setting 
it as a barrier between them. 

“No, you don’t!” she said, shaking 
her head at him knowingly. “ Not yet 
awhile, anyhow.” They faced each other 
in silence, the girl. looking at him in 
harmlessly unabashed effrontery. On 
the landing there was a rustling stir and 
a large clock solemnly boomed out four 
strokes. Maggie evidently expected him 
to say something, but he was silent. He 
was almost deprived of any conscious 
thoughts at all. He was chiefly aware 
that he was very, very tired and that he 
would like to sit down. Maggie stirred 
him from this sudden apathy by continu- 
ing, “Not yet, I say, but if you make 
good———””_ She paused again, smiling 
brilliantly at him. 

Charlie did not speak. A _ curious, 
sickening revulsion was rising in his 
throat. ‘“‘ Here, you can kiss my hand 
if you want to,” went on the girl, ex- . 
tending her arm across the table to him. 
He bent over and placed his lips upon 
her hand, and continued afterward hold- 
ing it vaguely. ‘And if you make 
good,” she said with a sudden tender 
intonation, “why, Ill deliver the 
goods! ”’ 

The man heard her as from a great 
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distance. He was realizing the extreme 
significance of her remark. His fatigue 
grew upon him with an anticipatory 
ache. He saw a long vista of years be- 
fore him, filled with the necessity to 
answer and satisfy this imperious and 
insistent demand. He felt a sudden hor- 
rifying doubt as to his capacity to come 
up to this inexorable and obdurate ex- 
pectation, and a beaten and spiritless 
foreknowledge of the deathlike bitter- 
ness that failure would mean. 

The girl’s shrewd eyes took in one 
meaning of his altered aspect. She felt 
that she no longer needed the table be- 
tween them. Quitting this shelter, she 
advanced boldly to him as he stood with 
hanging head,and struck her hand famil- 
iarly, like a man, upon his shoulder. 
There was a genuine note of rough 
kindness and affection in her voice as 
she said: 

“Oh! cheer up, Charlie! Don’t be 
so afraid! You'll make good all right. 
Why, see here, I want you to—I’ll make 
you make good! MHow’s that for a bar- 
gain? Now, you run along and get some 
sleep. You're all knocked out.” 

She held out her hand again with con- 
fident security in his change of mood. 
Indeed he had no desire to kiss her this 
time. She looked terrifying to him, her 
color still high, her coiffure still crisply 
carved in hard, waving lines. He felt 
himself pale, disheveled, exhausted, un- 
able to cope with her, and turned away 
without a word. She laughed a little 


at this, and called after him a final 
heartening word. 

“Don’t you worry, Charlie boy; 
you'll make good all right. I’ll see that 
you do!” 

IIT 


On the train Charlie sank into a seat 
in a huddle, indifferently conscious that 
the conductor would probably think him 
drunk. Streaks of clear dawn were be- 
ginning to show, and when he roused him- 
self to take the ferry it was quite light. 
He noticed that it was just six o’clock— 
the hour that Francesca arose to begin 
her long day of embroidery. He re- 
membered her saying how angry Aunt 
Giuseppina was if breakfast was later 
than half after six. It suddenly oc- 
curred to him that he would go and see 
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her now instead of waiting. For an in- 
stant he doubted, hesitating to show his 
crumpled linen and pale, unshaven face ; 
but then he said to himself wearily: 
“Good Lord! That’s all Francesca’s 
good for—to take me as I am. If I’ve 
got her on my hands, I might as well 
take what comfort I can in her.” 

Although the expression was _ harsh, 
the thought back of it was curiously and 
infinitely soothing to his drawn and ex- 
cited nerves. He fell to picturing his 
welcome. Francesca, in her joy at seeing 
him again, would forget all about the 
awkward way he had left her. It was, 
in fact, quite an inspiration as to the 
best way of making up the half quarrel 
in which they had separated. He had 
dreaded seeing her for the first time. 
This would be an excellent expedient for 
bridging over that uncertain moment, to 
surprise her utterly. 

The idea of Francesca and all that 
she stood for was like salvation to him. 
With all his keen longing for her physi- 
cal presence there came into his mind, 
overwrought and vagrant, some frag- 
ments of an old church chant he had 
learned and forgotten by the time he 
was ten, “ How vain is all the world, 
save only Love and Truth.” What 
bound him, after all, to the Juggernaut 
wheels of progress in Wranston?—what 
was the use of living only to beat some 
one else? 

As he approached the house he looked 
up at her window. A light showed 
palely in the bright dawn. ‘They were 
probably just finishing breakfast. He 
felt a stirring of tenderness to think of 
her joy, and a real and surprising pleas- 
ure to think of the room where he would 
be shut away from the snowy morning 
and warmed by the ardor of Francesca’s 
devotion. It seemed to him that he could 
get a rest from the confusion of thought 
which had so beset him for the last 
weeks. He put Maggie out’ of his mind 
with the same despairing certainty of a 
problem insoluble with which he had 
before turned his thoughts away from 
Francesca. As he passed the place on 
the stairs where the Italian girl had 
rushed to meet him before, he quickened 
his steps, and his heart began to beat 
faster. He forgot to think; he could 
only hurry to the door and knock on it 
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with a hand trembling with nervous ex- 
citement. 

Aunt Giuseppina opened to him, un- 
changing as the hills, in her brilliant 
costume. At the sight of him a bright 
and alarming flame shot into her hard, 
black eyes. 

“You no getta Francesca’s letter?” 
she asked. 

Charlie shook his head impatiently, 


looking past her into a room quite 
empty. The old woman drew a long 


breath and began speaking in her slow, 
broken English, which she took an infin- 
ity of pains to make excessively intelligi- 
ble. She spoke with a ruthless zest and 
relish in her words that pointed them 
like so many knives. 

Charlie heard her in a dismayed aston- 
ishment that knew no bounds. When she 
finished, he stared at her in a passion of 
incredulity. 

“Tt’s not true!” he cried. 
got her here somewhere! 
gone!” 

The old woman nodded her head in- 
numerable times. 

“ But she was engaged to me!” he 
said in a protest he dared not make as 
emphatic as he felt, under the denoun- 
cing eyes of the aunt. “She shouldn’t 
have gone off this way! She needn't 
have believed her uncle’s stories about 
me in Wranston.” 

Aunt Giuseppina said with a grim 
satisfaction: ‘When next I hear she 
will be married to an Italian, a good man 
who will love her.” 

“ But she was to marry me!” Charlie 
repeated. Aunt Giuseppina looked at 
him, lowering and menacing, and_be- 
gan muttering unintelligible, animal- 
like exclamations, of which could 
make nothing. 

“T loved her,’ he went on, half to 
himself, putting his hand to his head, 
as though to make sure of one fact in 
all the mad confusion of emotion that 
overwhelmed him and made him lean 
weakly against the wall. Aunt Giusep- 


” 


“ Vou’ve 
She hasn’t 


” 


he 


” 


pina stopped her mutterings and looked 
at him in a black and challenged at- 
tention. 

“Why, yes,” he said, this time to her 
— why, yes, I loved her.” 

At this the old woman became con- 
cisely and terribly articulate, advancing 
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upon him with so furious a face of in- 
dignation that he fell back outside the 
door. 

“You lie!” 
“ Get out!” 

She slammed the door in his face and 
he was left in almost total darkness. He 
said to himself: “ Why, I am free! Just 
what I wished has happened. This is 
all over. I need never come here again. 
I will never see that hideous old hag 
again. Yes, I am free! I can go back 
to Maggie.” 

He began the descent, feeling his way 
slowly. “Francesca is gone—she is 
gone,” he said, and stopped short upon 
the first landing, a rush of recollections 
overpowering him. 

““f never broke with her. I never 
said an unkind word to her,” he went on, 
as he groped his way down the next 
flight. “I would have stuck by her if 
she’d ’a’ stayed.” 

His foot struck hard upon the boards, 
and he saw that he was on another land- 
ing. He stopped for a moment, breath- 
ing hard. It was very dark, so dark that 
he could not have seen Francesca if she 
had been there. He flung out his arms 
wildly and hit his hand upon the corner 
of the molding. He felt the blood be- 
gin to trickle down his finger, but no pain 
went with the sensation. ‘“ What the 
devil makes me feel so?” he quavered 
petulantly, as he went on down the 
stairs. ‘I couldn’t have cared for her 
as much as this and wanted to get rid 


said Aunt Giuseppina. 








of her—could I? I’m free. I'll be the 
richest man in Wranston, and Mag- 
gie 4s 


He found himself upon the last land- 
ing, shivering uncontrollably in a 
mounting agitation. ‘Aw, what’s the 
matter wid me?” he cried aloud, his 
East Side roughness returning to him 
with his whirling emotion. “If she’d 
’a’ been there, smellin’ o’ garlic, wouldn’t 
I ha’ wanted to chuck her and get out?” 
He brandished this speech like an im- 
potent weapon against the cold horror 
which crept inexorably upon him as he 
went staggering down the last flight of 
stairs. 

When he reached the place in the en- 
try-way where they had always said 
good-by, he stopped, the thick throbbing 
of his heart suffocating him, and 
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snatched at another momentary and 
futile defense against the furious com- 
motion in his brain. 

“Hell! How this place does stink!” 
he cried, and burst open the outer door. 

He stepped out from the ill-smelling 
darkness of the lower hall into a crisp 
winter morning. The sun shone upon 
the newly fallen powder of snow with 
a bright, hard light, and the cold re- 
flections dazzled him for a moment. He 
could hardly realize that he was free. 
He told himself that the consciousness 
of bondage had weighed upon him so 
long that he would need time to learn 
to recognize his liberty, his freedom to 
advance, unchecked, in the path which 
circumstances and his own will had 
marked out for him. He noticed that 
he was very much excited, his muscles 
quivering, his breath coming fast, and 
his knees shaking under him. 

As he entered the park he looked ab- 
sently toward the west ard saw the 
fainting ghost of the moon still hanging 
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pale above the trees. Before he could 
realize of what it reminded him, he was 
fairly staggered by the acute and rend- 
ing sharpness of regret which pierced 
him like a sudden thrust to the heart. 
He stopped short on the icy walk and 
caught at a bench as though he had 
been stricken down with an unendur- 
able physical agony. ‘The whiteness of 
his upturned face seemed a reflection 
from the pale shadow which hung like 
a fading cloud in the cold brilliance of 
the sky. 

Like a breath of vapor, enclosed in an 
invisible ring, it wavered mistily before’ 
his eyes. He fixed his gaze upon it with 
a straining intensity as though the sight 
were the last of his mortal life—as 
though the vision of what the world 
would be, when that vanished, sickened 
him with an unbearable and unavailing 
despair of regret. 

The sun rose higher, and, like a dis- 
solving snowflake, the moon melted 
from the sky. 





END 





SUMMER’S 


BEFORE I knew 


GOOD-BY 


it, Summer went; 


Between the dusk and day 
Her courtiers struck the sunny, tent 


And with her 


went away. : 


I found her message in the dawn, 
Too late to make reply— 

A lyric lying on the lawn— 
A last rose, and good-by. 


The green leaves withered in the sun, 
And turned to red and gold; 

Upon her wheel the Autumn spun 
Frost tapestries untold; 

The birds departed with their mirth 
To seek a softer sky, 

And silence fell upon the earth 
When Summer said good-by. 


Garden and grove and meadow now 
Are desolate and bare; 
No leaf is left upon the bough 


To whisper in 


the air; 


The brooks all falter in their song, 
And fast the white flakes fly; 


The rose is dust 
It seems since 


now. Ah, how long 
her good-by! 


Frank Dempster Sherman 








HOW TIME IS MEASURED 


BY EUGENE WOOD 


NATURE’S PERSISTENT HINDRANCES TO MAN 


IN HIS EFFORTS 


TO FIX ACCURATELY THE LAPSE OF THE YEARS, AND MAN’S 


GRADUAL CONQUEST OF THE DIFFICULTIES—FINE 
WHICH HAVE BEEN CONSTRUCTED TO 


_- man has learned more in the last 
few years about the universe that 
surrounds him than in all the countless 
centuries before, it is because he has 
lately got instruments of precision for 
his measuring. Now, old Dame Na- 
ture doesn’t like folks poking around 
finding out how she does things. It 
looks to me very much as if she had de- 
liberately gone to work to mislead any- 
body that should get too curious and 
want to know too much. For example, 
she must have foreseen that man would 
want to count and calculate, so while 
apparently facilitating things by giving 
him fingers and thumbs, she was really 
doing her best to lead him up a blind 
alley. Because they are ten, we naturally 
build our numerical system on_ tens. 
Now ten can be evenly divided only by 
two and five, whereas if she had given 
us one more digit on each hand we 
should have had twelve instead for the 
basis of our arithmetic, a number so 
much more convenient that we have 
twelve inches in a foot, twelve pence 
in a shilling, twelve months in a year, 
twelve hours in the day and an equal 
number in the night, and we buy our 
eggs by the dozen, except in New York, 
where we buy them by the quarter’s 
worth. 

But I think she showed her meanness 
more when it came to estimating time 
than in anything else. She gave man a 
pulsating heart that was sure to impress 
upon him, at least upon his subconscious, 
involuntary self, some concept of time 
elapsed. Indeed psychologists guess 


that it is by this internal timepiece that 


INSTRUMENTS 
MAKE THE RECORDS 


some people are able to wake themselves 
at a predetermined moment. Perhaps this 
is why time passes so much more quickly 
in the midst of exciting events than 
when the day is dull and the pulses are. 
not stirred. But the very variability of 
the heart’s beat makes it useless as a 
chronometer, and I do not now recall 
one line in ancient literature showing 
that man gaged time by his pulse. 


THE COMPLEX MOTIONS OF THE EARTH 


Dame Nature had to make the earth 
turn once around each day and spin 
around the sun once each year, besides 
looking after the moon. And just see 
how she did it. Instead of making the 
equator coincide with the plane of the 
ecliptic, she gave the earth such a cant 
over to one side that only on four days 
of the year is the sun right by the clock. 
Instead of arranging it so that the earth 
would swing around the sun in a- circle, 
she made it an ellipse, so that some days 
it would go faster and some days 
slower. Only once a year is the sun 
right by the stars. 

It would have been just as easy as 
not for nature to have made the year 
an even three hundred and sixty days 
long. That would have been such a 
comfort, for there are three hundred and 
sixty degrees in a circle, and it is a real 
pleasure to do business with that num- 
ber. It can be divided by two, three, 
four, five, six, eight, nine, ten, and 
twelve. If she had made it three hun- 
dred and sixty-four days long, that 
would have been something, for then we 
could have divided it by seven, that num- 
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ber which she has made us all so crazy 


about. (I know why, but I’m not going 
to tell.) But no! She made the year 


three hundred and sixty-five days, five 
hours, forty-eight minutes, and forty- 
six seconds long, so that it could not be 
divided evenly by anything. 

The difference between the real year 
and an even number of days is 0.2422, 
one of these provoking fractions that 
dribble down both sides of the slate and 
then don’t come out without a re- 
mainder. And just look at all the trou- 
ble this awkward year has caused us, 
keeping the almanac year straight with 
the real year, so that the Fourth of July 
should not be inching along toward 
cider-making time. I won’t go into all 
the wretched mess they had before the 
Julian era, but will just call your atten- 
tion to the makeshifts we have to em- 
ploy in this twentieth century under the 
Gregorian system. It is like Captain 
Cuttle’s watch: ‘Set it forrad half an 
hour in the mornin’ and back a quarter 
of an hour in the afternoon, and it’s a 
watch’ll do you credit, Wal’er, my boy.” 

The year isn’t long enough if we make 
it an even three hundred and sixty-five 
days, and so we must put in a whole day 
every four years. But that is too much, 
so in the last year of each century we 
must remember and not put in that Feb- 
ruary 29. ‘That is too little, now, so 
every fourth century—for instance, 1600 
and 2000 A. D.—we restore the extra 
day. We are not quite right yet; we 
should have an error of one day in three 
thousand, three hundred and_ twenty- 
three years, so we must leave out one in- 
tercalary day every four thousand years. 
Our old friend Omar Khayyam had a 
better plan, which was to insert eight 
extra days every thirty-three years, 
though the modern Persian system is to 


put in thirty-one days every one hundred . 


and twenty-three years. But did you 
ever see such a way of doing things as 
having the year such a length? I don’t 
know what you think about it, but it 
looks to me very much like spite-work. 

That there was some hope at first of 
the moon’s being of some account is evi- 
dent from her name, which seems to in- 
dicate that she is “the measurer.” But 
the hope faded when it became generally 
known that her year has only three hun- 
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dred and fifty-four days and her month 
twenty-nine and one-half days. It 
couldn’t have been an even thirty or 
twenty-eight, but it was close enough 
to let us gratify our hankering after the 
mystic number seven; and so we have 
the week, which is, roughly, a quarter of 
the month, and pretty nearly divides the 
year into fifty-two. The Jews and the 
Mohammedans are the only important 
moderns that reckon by the moon, but 
the classic nations had their try at 
it. When we consider what a time they 
must have had figuring out some sort of 
a system for her apparent motion in the 
heavens and arranging a calendar by her, 
it is no wonder they connected Luna and 
lunacy. It was enough to drive anybody 
crazy. 


THE LUNAR CYCLE 


But Meton discovered that there was 
method in her madness, and that new 
moons happened on the same days of 
the solar year once every nineteen years. 
The discovery of this cycle was such a 
great thing that it was written in golden 
letters, whence the name ‘“‘ Golden Num- 
ber” that you see in the front part of 
the prayer-book. Ah, many’s the long, 
dull sermon that same “ Golden Num- 
ber”? and a pencil have enabled me to 
survive ! 

It wasn’t much our forefathers asked 
in the way of time-reckoning, but even 
that they couldn’t get. An hour as long 
in winter as in summer, a noon a little 
steadier than sixteen minutes fast one 
day and fourteen minutes slow another 
day, would have done them nicely, but 
they couldn’t get it. Even in King 
James’ day, when the Bible was trans- 
lated into common English, they had no 
enotion of what a minute or a second of 
time was. The book speaks of hours, 
and once of “ half an hour,” but for any 
smaller division of time it says, “In a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye.” 

The sun-dial is mentioned once in the 
Bible, when Hezekiah thought he was 
going to die of a boil and Isaiah put a 
poultice of figs on it and assured him 
he would get well, the sign being that 
the shadow on the dial of Ahaz would 
go backward ten degrees. All the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians that we read so 
much about could not have amounted 
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to a great deal, for I hear that no sun- 
dial, or any picture of one, has ever been 
discovered by’ the Egyptologists. May- 
be people that can’t tell the time of day 
have solved the riddle of the universe ; 
but I doubt it. Still, perhaps I do them 
an injustice, for a dial has been found 
in Italy—it is believed to be the very 
one that Cicero sent to Tusculum; he 
said he was going to have one like it— 
which must have been made in Memphis, 
since it is correct only in that latitude. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE SUN-DIAL 


Some may wonder that sun-dials are 
not more common. Don’t you foster 
the belief that all you have to do is to 
drive a nail in a board and mark off 
twelve divisions for the shadow of the 
nail to fall on. Dialing is about as pret- 
ty a combined problem of trigonometry, 
astronomy, and geography as one would 
wish to see. If you do not know the 
latitude of the place, you might as well 
hang up the fiddle, for the thing that 
makes the shadow has to be set at that 
angle, or the sun-dial is worthless as a 
timekeeper. It is right with the clock 
only four times a year anyhow, and the 
chances are that those days will be 
cloudy. 

The classic nations knew that the 
twelve divisions of the day from sunup 
till sundown were uneven, and they 
called them “temporary hours.” They 
got along the best they could, but in- 
doors and at night they tried to estimate 
the flight of time by the slow trickling 
of water through a tiny hole in a vase, 
gaging the hours by the height of the 
liquid. But water runs out faster when 
it is high in the tube than when it is low, 
and wet days and dry days make a differ- 
ence. Still, it was accurate enough for® 
Julius Cesar to find out that summer 
nights in England were shorter than in 
Italy. King Alfred—a good man, that 
—tried to make out with candles marked 
by hours as they burned to the socket ; 
and the ancient Japanese had lengths of 
flax that took about so long to smolder 
from knot to knot. In these devices na- 
ture had the best of man, for the wind 
blew or combustion was hindered. 

I fancy most of us suppose that the 
hour-glass must be very ancient. The 





fact is that no part of one has been 
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traced to classic times. The, earliest 
record is in a picture by Antonio del 
Fiore in 1436. I have seen these three- 
minute glasses they boil eggs by, but I 
don’t remember that I ever saw a real 
proper hour-glass. Still, I never saw a 
ballot-box made of a glass globe set in 
a four-legged frame; but if you tell an 
artist to draw a ballot-box, that is what 
he will give you, and if you want him to 
make a picture of Time, he will make the 
old gentleman carrying an hour-glass. I 
don’t understand much about artists; 
they’re queer people. 

No real advances could be made in 
science so long as there was no accurate 
way of keeping time. It did no particu- 
lar good for Hipparchus, away back in 
140 B. C., in the only book of his we 
have left, to give a list of forty-four 
stars scattered over the sky at intervals 
of right ascension equal to one hour, so 
that one or more of them would be at 
the meridian at the commencement of 
every sidereal hour. The night might be 
overcast, and, besides, the sun’s year is 
one day longer than the stars’ year, 
which is marked by the “ first point of 
Aries,” the vernal equinox. 


AHMED IBN ABDALLAH, CALLED HABASH 


The ancients seem never to have got 
it into their heads that they ought to 
tell the exact minute that an eclipse or 
an occultation took place. With them it 
was always ‘toward the middle of the 
third hour,” or ‘about eight and one 
third hours of the night.”  Shiftless! 
The earliest record of the exact time of 
an eclipse is that made by Ahmed ibn 
Abdallah, called Habash, who on No- 
vember 30, A.D. 829, noted that the sun 
at Bagdad was seven degrees high at 
the beginning of the eclipse and twenty- 
four degrees high at its end. Enlight- 
ened Christendom, just then, was so 
busy spatting about the true faith that 
nature’s secrets were pretty safe. It was 
not until 1457 that any European 
thought of doing what the Mohamme- 
dan did six hundred years before. 

When the New Learning came in 
nature found out that, if she could be 
mean, man could be dogged. If he dis- 
covers that she has something that he 
wants very much and she says: “ No, 
you can’t have it. Now, that ends it. 
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Go on away from here,” that doesn’t set- 
tle the matter. Sometimes, if he is 
strong enough, he knocks her down and 
takes it away from her. She revenges 
herself by tumbling rocks on him in 
mines when she gets a good chance. 
Sometimes he flatters her and tells her 
she can heal much better than the doc- 
tors, and she lets him know a few of her 
secrets of medicine. But even then she 
is malicious, and as often does her best 
to kill as to cure, particularly if she gets 
out of patience with a man for being 
sick so much. He might better be dead 
than grunting around, she thinks. And 
sometimes man lies to her, which is as 
good a way as any. | will try to explain 
how to go about it. 

When I was young, if a boy came to 
school with a big red apple from which 
he would not allow even a “ lady-bite” 
to be taken, and to which “ there wasn’t 
going to be any core,” some of us used 
to say: 

“Oh, looky there! 
All red an’ yaller an’ blue! 
yon in that there maple-tree. Can’t you 
see it? Right where 1’m a-pointin’.” 

While the stingy boy was trying to see 
the bird, somebody would grab his big 
red apple and run. The trick has often 
been played since, with other things than 
the red and yellow and blue bird. Some- 
times it is, ‘‘ Oh, see the Gospel light!” 
and sometimes it is, “Oh, looky at Inde- 
pendence!” But the result is the same. 
The boy with the big red apple of lands 
and liberty always loses it before school 
takes up. 


See that bird? 
Right over 


HOW WE LIE TO NATURE 


So with nature. Man wanted to know 
what things were made of. Nature 
wouldn’t tell. Then man made up a 
yarn about how you could cut a thing 
up into little pieces, and keep cutting 
and cutting till finally you got a piece 


so small that it could not be made 
smaller even in thought. This perfectly 
absurd lie he called ‘‘the atomic 


theory”; and while nature stood there 
with her mouth open and her eyes 
bulged out, taking it all in, man ran 
away with some of the secrets of chem- 
istry, and won’t give them back. 

It was the same thing in regard to 
time. Man got up a cock-and-bull 
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story about a mean sun moving in the 
equator with uniform velocity. There 
wasn’t a word of truth in it; but the 
first thing Dame Nature knew man had 
his pockets bulging with valuable facts 
about astronomy and navigation and a 
thousand and one things that I can’t stop 
to tell you about, but which you can 
easily believe depend upon the ability 
to measure time exactly. : 

This is about the way he first went to 
work at it: If a weight is fastened to a 
rope, and that rope wound around a 
barrel, it is possible to gear the barrel 
to cog-wheels so that they will turn a 
hand slowly enough to mark the hours, 
if some kind of an escapement can be 
contrived. Nobody knows for sure who 
first rigged up a horizontal bar, pivoted 
in the middle and weighted at each end, 
to oscillate and release one tooth after 
another in a wheel shaped like King 
David’s crown in the big pictorial Bible, 
only with the prongs all slanting one 
way. But the first real clock, built by 
Peter Lightfoot, a monk of Glastonbury 
Abbey, in 1335, had that kind of an 
escapement. If he had only thought to 
make it a wheel, instead of a straight 
bar, and with a coiled spring to it, like 
a hair-spring—well, it’s too late now to 
make a fuss about it. 

Peter did pretty good work, though. 
His clock ran for more than five cen- 
turies, and is in Wells Cathedral now, 
tucked away in a corner. It has new 
works and goes with a pendulum. It 
has only an hour-hand, a sun going 
around the world once in twenty-four 
hours just as poor deluded Peter thought 
it did. It has puppet-knights that ride 
out from time to time. 


THE INGENIOUS CLOCK AT CLUNY 


What they lacked as clocks they made 
up as puppet-shows, those old things. 
The one at Cluny announced the hour 
thus—a cock fluttered his. wings and 
crowed twice; an angel opened a door 
and saluted the Virgin; God the Holy. 
Ghost descended upon her in the form 
of a dove; God the Father gave her 
His benediction; a carillon chimed; ani- 
mals moved their eyes; then the 
bell struck the hour, and the puppets 
went back. 

Now here’s 


a curidus little thing. 
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The hammers that strike the strings of 
a piano are called “ jacks.” There is a 
Low Latin word, Jacchiomardus, that 
means a man in armor. What’s the con- 
nection? Just this—almost all the old 
clocks, like St. Paul’s in London, had 
the hours struck on the bell by the figure 
of a man in armor. 


PETER HENLEIN AND THE COILED SPRING 


Then, as now, there was a demand - 


for timepieces not quite so bulky as 
those that went with weights. Some 
had tried fastening a straight, stiff 
spring in one side of the case, with a 
string tied to the free end and wound 
around a barrel; but such clocks did not 
run long. One day in 1500 Peter Hen- 
lein, or Hele, of Nuremberg, thought of 
making the spring a long coiled ribbon. 
Nature had apparently thought of it, 
too, and prepared such difficulties as to 
make Peter ask himself: “ How am I 
going to fix it so that the watch will go 
while it is being wound up? How can 
I keep the watch from running too fast 
when it is wound up tight and too slow 
when it is nearly run down? What 
kind of an escapement will do for a 
watch that is moved about?” and so 
forth and so on with much more of the 
same sort. He probably would not suit 
customers of to-day either in his prices 
or the quality of his goods, but folks 
then were like Mary Queen of Scots— 
if the watch only had a case shaped like 
a skull, with a lot of Bible pictures and 
verses engraved on it, it did not make 
much difference if it lost or gained an 
hour or so every day. 

There were no pocket timepieces in 
those days. The only distinction be- 
tween a clock and a watch was that a 
clock struck the hour and a watch did 
not. Some watches lay flat on the table, 
so that a dome-shaped structure with a 
bell in it could be set on. When the one 
hand got to, say, five o’clock, it tripped 
a catch that set off a spring that rang 
the bell till the man rubbed his eyes and 
sat up on the edge of the bed, gaping 
and wishing he had promised to start on 
the 8:15 instead of the 6:10. What’s 
that? Why, what am I talking about? 
Of course there were no railroads in 
those days. I knew that, if I’d only 


stopped to think. 
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One day in 1583 a young fellow 
named Galileo—you may have heard of 
him—was in the church at Pisa and saw 
the big bronze lamp swinging. He 
noted that it kept perfect time in its arc. 
He was very near the secret then. I 
can imagine this old lady we have been 
speaking of growling to herself, “ He’d 
better be saying his prayers instead of 
gawking around,” but she needed not 
to get uneasy, for it was not until long 
after the Pilgrim Fathers had landed 
and were well settled in the business of 
whipping Quaker women and banishing 
Baptists that the first clock with a 
pendulum was made. As in other im- 
portant inventions, many men claimed 
credit for it, but it was Huyghens that 
first worked out the pendulum mathe- 
matically and showed its stupendous dif- 
ficulties. It is not the arc of a circle that 
it swings in, but a part of a cycloid, tre- 
mendously hard to study. The attrac- 
tion of gravitation complicates it, too, 
so that a pendulum, 39.14 inches long, 
that will tick seconds in London will 
lose two and one quarter minutes a day 
if taken to the equator. A pendulum to 
tick seconds in New York must be 39.1 
inches long. Heat and cold, by length- 
ening and shortening it, affect its time- 
keeping. 

Nowadays, in an expensive clock the 
bob is a steel can nearly full of mercury 
that shifts the center of gravity in heat 
or cold to compensate for the length- 
ening or shortening of the swinging rod. 
Friction,  air-resistance, barometrical 
pressure, a thousand petty annoyances 
have to be allowed for in a clock that 
is expected to vary no more than three 
tenths of a second a day. Snow and rain 
and wind and heat join hands to make 
tower clocks untrustworthy, when they 
ought to be the most reliable of all. 
After a hard-blow it will be found that 
most of the clocks in these skyscrapers 
are either wrong or stopped entirely. “A 
wall facing east or west is the best 
to hang a clock on, since the gales mostly 
come from the north and the thunder- 
storms from the south. 

Of tower-clocks perhaps the most 
carefully arranged for is that on the 
Philadelphia City Hall. The four dials, 
each twenty-five feet in diameter, have 
hands that all together weigh an even 











HOW TIME IS MEASURED 


ton. They took enough glass to glaze 
them to make a sidewalk ten feet wide 
and two hundred feet long (nearly a city 
block), and are three hundred and sixty- 
two feet above the pavement, high 
enough to be obscured by clouds at 
times. The clock itself is not up there, 
but two hundred feet below, the impulse 
to the hands being transmitted by com- 
pressed air through pipes. The real 
clock is in a dust-proof case in a dust- 
proof room, which is automatically kept 
at a temperature varying not more than 
one degree from seventy-five degrees 
Fahrenheit all the year round. Once a 
month the attendant takes out a plug 
in the case and winds the clock with a 
long key. He is the only person ever 
allowed in the room, because, you know, 
the human body gives off moisture, and 
that tends to injure the works. That 
gives an idea of how hard it is to get 
correct time. 


MONUMENTS TO HUMAN INGENUITY 


It may be interesting to know that 
on this clock there are no numerals. 
What need? There are rectangular 
marks on the dials at the hour places and 
we tell time by the set of the hands, not 
by the figures. 

If the stationary clock is thus beset 
with difficulties, how much more so is the 
watch, carried about in the pocket, sub- 
jected to vicissitudes of temperature and 
shock. I wish I had sense enough to un- 
derstand, let alone to explain to you so 
that you could understand, all the cun- 
ning devices that have practically an- 
swered the questions I have figured Peter 
Henlein asking himself. 

The watch is a memorial monument 
to the ingenuity of all the men known 
and unknown who have labored, here a 
little and there a little, that we might 
have this precious gift. More to be hon- 
ored are they than soldiers and states- 
men. We cannot understand their 
thoughts. It is enough for us to know 
that the crowning glory was the inven- 
tion of the balance-wheel of brass and 
steel that swings around with the hair- 
spring—that delicate ribbon of steel half 
as thick as the finest human hair, and 
turns in equal time through an arc of 
two hundred and seventy ‘degrees and 
an arc of only four or five degrees. It 
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is a simple thing, but the invention of it 
was well worth the reward of one hundred 
thousand dollars paid by the British gov- 
ernment to John Harrison in 1767 for 
an instrument that should determine a 
ship’s longitude within thirty miles. 
What its latitude is may be learned by 
looking in a sextant at midday, bringing 
the sun to the horizon and noting the 
angle. Then, if the chronometer tells 
what the time is at Greenwich, the navi- 
gator knows exactly where his ship is. 
On the ocean greyhounds of to-day the 
sun is almost never taken, but the vessel 
runs so many hours on this compass 
course, so many hours on that, allow- 
ing for wind and tide. All other sea- 
manship, though, depends upon the 
chronometer. 

Twenty-five years ago Western railroad 
centers often had as many as seven stan- 
dards of time, besides the local mean 
solar time. Now, every day, just before 
noon, the tick of the clock at the United 
States Naval Observatory at Washing- 
ton comes over every Western Union 
wire throughout the land—click! click! 
—till at ten seconds before meridian there 
falls a hush which is broken by the tick 
that marks moon—not noon for all 
the land at once, but noon in a strip 
fifteen degrees wide. In the next strip 
west, central time, it is eleven o’clock, 
and so on till at San Francisco, Pacific 
time, it is nine o’clock, while in New 
York the clock hands close together at the 
zenith of the dial. 

If we could flash around the watery 
globe to that imaginary line where the 
day takes up its course we should reach 
the place in the Pacific where Sunday’s 
midnight leaves off and Tuesday’s morn 
begins. A paradox? Verily, verily I 
say unto you, and more than a paradox. 
Nature here traps us in the lie we told 
her that we might win her treasures 
from her. She knows it is a lie, and 
proves it to us that there’s no such thing 
as time. It’s but a word; it has no real 
entity, no existence save in the mind of 
man, and when the last one of the race 
shall fall asleep forever, though the 
lower, hardier forms of life may struggle 
on for ages, and for ages more the black- 
ening earth go swinging on its circling 
path, yet in that moment when man dies 
“Time shall be no more.” 
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MOLLY’S RESTFUL SUMMER 


HEN the season’s annals 
Haply are no more, 

Molly’s outing flannels 

Lure her to the shore. 
Utter relaxation, 

Molly says, is best; 
Now for her vacation, 

She says, to get a rest! 


In the morning early 
Molly coils her locks, 
Then she’s off with Charley, 
Scrambling o’er the rocks; 
Next she goes a boating, 
Always neatly dressed, 
Actively denoting 
She’s off to get a rest! 


Swimming in the noontime; 
Walks till half past four; 

Dances in the moontime 
On the sounding shore; 

Clambakes on the ember; 
Bivalves won’t digest, 

And Molly, you remember, 
Is off to get a rest. 


When the summer closes 
Molly homeward streaks— 
Where are all the roses 
Once on Molly’s cheeks? 
That she’s rather nervous 
Peevish lines attest; 
Heaven and earth preserve us, 
She’s been to get a rest! 


Molly’s now reclining 
In a darkened room, 
Quilts of eider lining, 
Curtains shedding gloom; 
Quiet is the best cure 
Science can suggest— 
Molly’s taking rest-cure, 
Reviving from her rest! 


Wallace Irwin 


CAUGHT 


“DAME FORTUNE smiles! Most 
kindly fate! ” 
I cried on meeting pretty Kate 
Unfastening her garden gate; 
“ How luckily we meet!” 
But Kate replied, “If I were you, 


I'd only give the dame her due; 
I’ve seen you for an hour or two 
A waiting down the street!” 


Doris Webb 


ON HER PARASOL 


HER parasol is what I call 

A silken sanctuary, 

Where we may hide and safely bide 
And innocently vary 

A little hour of sun or shower 
In mutual devotions, 

And, while we walk or sit, just talk 
According to our notions. 


The drops of rain come down in vain, 
This cover gives their quittance: 
I wonder why it won’t deny 
rain-beau an admittance? 
It seems to be polite to me, 
And always makes me wonder 
That it should rout the sunshine out 
But let the sun come under. 


Beneath this screen of pink or green 
We taste of joy together; 
Gray skies or blue, what matters? Who 
Would waste a thought on weather? 
To us the sun and rain are one— 
Material and stupid: 
Our bower of bliss is under this 
Silk canopy with Cupid. 


Julian Durand 


A MYSTERY 
U PON her cheek the blushing rose 


Blooms red amid the snow. 
It seems to thrive in such a soil; 
Then why, I want to know, 
Cannot the seed of love be made 
In her cold heart to grow? 


Margaret Rohe 


WILD CONVOLVULUS 
PALEST pink of the rose, 


White of the upland snows, 
Blend in a beauteous 
Chalice, and lo, there blows 
The wild convolvulus! 


Tilt thou the cup, O bee! 

Here there are sweets for thee, 
Nectar and overplus; 

Share thou the brew with me— 
The wild convolvulus! 


No? Prithee why, I pray? 
“With me you see one stray, 
Gracile and gracious; 
I have her lips, you say— 
A wild convolvulus! ” 


Clinton Scollard 

















LIGHT 


THE AFTERMATH 


| SAT at tea with her I love last night, 
Rejoicing in the sweetness of her eyes. 
The world was filled with glory, free from 
blight, 
The while I sat with her—in Paradise. 
The troubles that beset me fled away; 
Each bit of worry, gloom, and carking 
care 
Before her beauteous smile, more fair than 
May, 
All vanished like to smoke in thinnest 
air. 


But now a sense of dread doth haunt my 
soul; 
To-day succeedeth yesterday, and I 
Am sick at heart, my being full of dole, 
And cruel sleep hath coldly passed me 
by! 
I fear the hours to come, 
night; 
My spirit will not rest, ’tis so afraid; 
Because, I may as well confess outright, 
The biscuits we partook of she had 
made! 


the day, the 


ENVOY 


Beware, ye lovers of Perilla fair— 
The maid who like an angel ever looks 
May prove a messenger of grim despair 
When she descends from Paradise—and 
cooks! 
John Kendrick Bangs 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
LAS for the hero we worshiped of 
old— 
The Guardsman all conquering, the dark, 
brooding Childe, 
The good country Doctor, who braved heat 


and cold, 
The Beau, whose fair victims half 
swooned when he smiled, 
The Heir misanthropic, the Clergyman 
mild— 
Their glory’s departed, mere legend their 
power. 
By lads in jean roundabouts now they’re 
exiled; 
The clocks are all striking the juveniles’ 
hour! 


Alas for the ladies whose stories were told 
In volumes that once all our ennui be- 
guiled— 
Amelia the tender, 
Virginia the chaste, 
defiled. 
Now, though their adventures were Pelion- 


and Katherine the scold, 
and poor Tess the 


piled 
Each publisher’d greet them with coun- 
tenance sour. 
By pinafored misses they’re rivaled, exiled; 
The clocks are all striking the juveniles’ 
hour! 


VERSE 
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No or poor Jem, as he trudges the 
wold, 
Dream day-dreams of Jess and a cottage 
red-tiled. 
No longer may Edwin triumphant enfold— 
At end of the book—Angeline, reconciled 
To — once flouted, to love once re- 
viled. 
Small now is the use of a moonlighted 
bower; 
By nursery tears are the passions exiled. 
The clocks are all striking the juveniles’ 
hour! 


ENVOY 


Prince, pray for its passing, this vogue of 
‘ the child, 


— we train ogres the young to de- 
our— 

We old. fashioned authors from print far 
_ exiled, 

While clocks are all striking the juveniles’ 
hour! 


Katherine Hoffman 


THE RAIN 


EAR the rain elves’ soft, wet fingers, 

Creeping o’er the window-pane, 
Gently tapping, tapping, tapping 

A monotonous refrain. 
Pattering lightly on the shingles, 

’Neath the old eaves murmuring low, 
From the gables to the portals 

Gaily dancing to aa fro. 


Everywhere the green things growing, 
Upward reaching thankful blades, 
Flaming young leaves of the maples, 
Swaying wild flowers in the glades, 
Brakes and ferns in mossy dingles, 
In the fields the growing grain, 
Springing grass and full buds bursting 
Hail the coming of the rain! 


Eleanor French 


BELLES AND BEAUX 
WEETHEART, there is just one 


thing you 
Surely ought to know— 
Since you have me on a string, you 
Ought to tie the beau. 


I should try it, but I know not 
How such things must be, 

And I fear to make a bow-knot, 
Not a beau, you see. 


So she tied one very neatly, 
Kissed me, too, as well, 

Saying, as she did so, sweetly: 
‘Now we’re Beau and Belle.” 


For a Bow a Bell’s about the 
Most attractive thing, 

And it’s also true, no doubt, the 
Belle must have a Ring! 


Felix Carmen 





THE ROMANCE OF STEEL AND IRON 
IN AMERICA—THE STORY OF A 
THOUSAND MILLIONAIRES, AND 
A: GRAPHIC HISTORY OF <THE 
BILLION-DOLLAR STEEL TRUST 


BY HERBERT N. CASSON 


VI—THE HARVEST OF GOLD 


The Quarrel Between Camegie and Frick—The Negotiations Which Led to 
Carnegie’s Declaration of War Against His Competitors and the 


Deal by Which He and His Partners Were Bought Out and 
the United States Steel Corporation Was Organized 
—What the Carnegie Partners Did with Their 
Millions in the First Flush of Fortune 


1899 came the great quarrel of the who proved loyal and obedient. Frick 


N 
J Carnegie Steel Company. Carnegie 
collided with Frick—the _ irresistible 
against the immovable. The tragedy of 
the quarrel was the separation of Car- 
negie and Phipps, who had been the 
closest friends for over fifty years. And 
its importance to the general public lay 
in the fact that in the struggle the lid 
was knocked off the treasury, allowing 
the outside world to discover for the first 
time the immense profits of the steel 
business. 

The immediate cause of the quarrel 
matters little, as it became inevitable. 
Carnegie and Frick were incompatible, 
both in mind and temperament. The 
wonder is that they agreed for thir- 
teen years. Carnegie represented one 
school of steel-makers ; Frick represented 
another. Carnegie stood for the patri- 
archal system of industry—for one-man 
power and the promotion of those only 


stood for the corporation system of in- 
dustry—for the rule of the directors— 
for the building up of an industrial sys- 
tem which should be interdependent and 
not competitive—for the socialization of 
commerce. 

For a time mighty steel kings called 
each other names like a couple of school- 
boys. “You did.” “fT digatt.” “Yeu 
got mad first.” “ You pushed me in the 
hole.” ‘ Well, it was you that dug the 
hole.” And so the quarrel went on, to 
the delight and enlightenment of the 
world at large. The newspapers were 
turning their searchlights upon golden 
Pittsburgh. The Carnegie Building was 
besieged by reporters. While this pub- 
licity eventually proved worth a hundred 
millions to Carnegie, he saw nothing but 
danger and annoyance in it at the time, 
and a secret peace conference was ar- 
ranged at Atlantic City. James B. Dill, 


This series of articles began in the April number of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 
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a famous corporation lawyer, was called 
in and a decision was reached which 
brought the quarrel to an end. 

The company was reorganized and 
capitalized at three hundred and twenty 
million dollars, half stock and_ half 
bonds. Frick was still a shareholder, 
though not a director, and held thirty- 
one million dollars’ worth of stock and 
bonds. For ar- 
ranging this settle- 
ment, Mr. Dill re- 
ceived a fee of a 
million dollars—the 
largest ever paid for 
legal services. 

Henry Clay Frick 
became at once one 
of the central figures 
of the iron and steel 


world. He was no 
longer ‘‘ Carnegie’s 
man Frick.” He 


was a new and pow- 
erful factor in com- 
mercial affairs. He 
was not an expert 
on steel, or coal, or 
any other one thing. 
His power lay in the 
possession of a co- 
ordinating mind of 
wonderful efficiency. 
Under his personal 
management the 
Carnegie company had been developed 
into the most automatic and most profit- 
able corporation ever organized, and he 
was now ouly fifty years of age. For him 
to enjoy his thirty-one millions in idle- 
ness was out of the question. Business 
was his recreation—his game—his life. 
“To pour work on Mr. Frick is like 
pouring water on a duck’s back,” said 
S. L. Schoonmaker, one of his most inti- 
mate friends. Henceforth he would 
emerge from the smoke of Pittsburgh and 
carry on his work in the national arena. 

Mr. Frick has been well called “ the 
perfected type of the modern business 
man.” But he is much more. He is the 
forerunner of a much better business sys- 
tem than the present. He has the com- 
mercial virtues that make a man wealthy 
to-day. He is a shrewd _bargainer. 
When he sells, he looks at the property 
through the small end of the telescope ; 
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HENRY CLAY FRICK AS 


From a photograph taken about 1870 
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when he buys, through the big end. He 
is firm, alert, able, progressive. But he 
is also one of the most distinguished 
members of the new school of capital- 
ists who believe in a “ community of in- 
terests.”” He is one who advocates “ team 
play,” not individual prestige. He is a 
business architect upon a larger plan 
than that followed by the earlier steel- 

makers. He is not 

a disintegrator oi 


business. His ef- 
fort, both in the 
coke and steel in- 
dustries, has been 
not to ruin competi- 
tors, but to elimi- 
nate the wasteful- 


ness of competition 
and to make terms 
upon which all 
could do a_ secure 
and profitable 
trade. 

Mr. Frick looks 
far ahead. He 
knows the signif- 
icance of his work, 
although his own 
generation may not. 
“Gradually the 
whole fabric of 
American industry,” 
he says, “ has grown 
into a solid struc- 
ture of intersupporting relationships. 
One blunder by one man cannot to-day 
block the wheels of progress or bring 
ruin to thousands. It is a movement 
from feebleness to strength. We are 
creating a large, orderly system of in- 
dustry and finance, which will give cour- 
age and security to our business men, and 
better conditions to workmen. ‘There 
will be less waste and warfare. Brains, 
energy, and character will be more likely 
to find their true level. No important 
business will be left to stand alone. In- 
stead of looking upon this industrial evo- 
lution with alarm, we should rather wel- 
come it as sound and helpful to the whole 
human race.” 


A YOUNG MAN 


THE MOLTKE OF AMERICAN FINANCE 


It is the general belief that Frick 
could not have begun at the foot of the 
steel ladder, as Carnegie did. Neither 
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could he have chosen men as wisely and 
attached them to himself with the fine 
leadership of the Scot. But, on the other 
hand, Frick was far superior to all his 
fellow steel kings in grasping the newer 
idea of consolidation and corporate in- 
terdependence. Carnegie played check- 
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ty years. Like Napoleon, Carnegie won 
his victories through an army that was 
quick, loyal, and enthusiastic. Like Von 
Moltke, Frick won by following out vast 
plans that cut off all possibility of mishap 
or accident. Carnegie fully trusted only 
those whom he had promoted from the 
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MOORE, A DARING 


KNIGHT ERRANT OF FINANCE 


From a copyrighted photograph by Mishkin, New York 


ers; Frick played chess. Carnegie was 
absolutely a man of one corporation; 
Frick has innumerable interests. Car- 
negie built up an industrial feudalism, in 
which all power sloped from the chief 
downward to every member of his tribe. 
Frick believes in the socialization of cap- 
ital for the benefit of the private capi- 
talists. 

“ Carnegie was a Napoleon ; Frick is 
a Von Moltke,” said a Pittsburgher who 
has known both men for more than twen- 


rank and file. Frick, on the contrary, 
prefers to cooperate with his equals. In 
Pittsburgh, Frick’s best comrade in 
finance is A. W. Mellon, the most astute 
and independent capitalist in western 
Pennsylvania. Frick is a director in 
eight Pittsburgh corporations ; his secre- 
tary, William A. Carr, is a director in 
eight others; and the Mellons sit at the 
board of eighty-two. In New York, 
Frick is the close associate of H. H. 
Rogers, the master-mind of the active 
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Standard Oil group of financiers. Ta- 
king him all in all, it would be hard to 
find a more central or pivotal figure than 
Henry Clay Frick in the whole field of 
American finance. 


THE OF H. C. FRICK 


Keen, _ self-possessed, approachable, 
courteous, Mr. Frick might more appro- 
priately be called the perfected type of 
the self-made American. He is no un- 
cut diamond, as many steel-makers are. 
He has the greater and the lesser vir- 
tues. When, during the Homestead 
strike, a Russian anarchist broke into his 
office and inflicted serious wounds upon 
him with pistol and dagger, his first 
words were, “ Don’t kill him,” as he 
rose bleeding from the floor. 

Yet to the possession of this rare 
physical courage he adds the tenderest 
sentiment. His devotion to _ flowers, 
to music, to paintings, and, above all, 
to his two children, Childs and Helen, 
is well known in Pittsburgh. Childs, 
a slim young man of twenty-three, is 
crown prince of the Frick dynasty, and 
Helen, a romping girl of seventeen, will 


PERSONALITY 


ROSWELL P. 


FLOWER, WHOSE DEATH CREATED 
A BRIEF PANIC IN THE STOCK-MARKET 


New York 


From a photograth by Pack, 
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JAMES H. MOORE, LIKE HIS BROTHER, W. H. MOORE, 
AN ABLE EXPONENT OF HIGH FINANCE 


From a photograph 


be the wealthiest heiress born in the 
Smoky City. Mr. Frick has had a 
special check-book made, which he uses 
for all charitable purposes; and upon 
every check is a picture of his daughter’s 
face. His private art gallery is one 
of the finest in the United States. In it 
are master-works by Corot, Romney, 
Murillo, Lawrence, Millet, Gainsbor- 
ough, Turner, and Rousseau. It was Mr. 
Frick who paid one hundred thousand 
dollars for Dagnan-Bouveret’s “ Christ 
at Emmaus.” Even in his inner business 
office at Pittsburgh a magnificent oil 
painting of tigers hunting their prey 
hangs on the wall. 

Because Mr. Frick’s “ Yes” is ‘‘ Yes,” 
and his ‘‘ No” is “ No,” he has been pop- 
ularly characterized as a capitalistic Bis- 
marck—a man who is steel by trade and 
steel by nature. During the five months 
of the Homestead strike, all the forces 
of the labor and Republican worlds 
surged and broke around him like waves 
upon a rock. “If the President of the 
United States, and his entire Cabinet, 
and the Republican National Commit- 
tee, and Andrew Carnegie in person, 


” 
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NATHANIEL THAYER, A BACKER OF THE FED- 

ERAL STEEL COMPANY 
From a photograth by Chickering, Boston 
should all come to me and sue for peace, 
I would not yield one inch,” he said as 
he lay wounded upon his couch. “TI 
shall fight it out if it takes all summer 
and all winter and every dollar I have 
in the world.” Yet it was the same 
Frick, afterward, who took pity upon 
two of the leaders of the Homestead 
strikers, and paid for the education of 
their three children. ‘This was not done 
ostentatiously, but so quietly that most 
Pittsburghers will learn of it here for 
the first time. 


FRICK’S ATTITUDE TOWARD CARNEGIE 


In speaking of Carnegie, who has been 
his best friend and his worst enemy, he 
displays no feeling. “I have no preju- 
dice against Mr. Carnegie,” he answered 
quietly when he was asked about the 
Scottish steel-master; “‘ but I do not ap- 
prove of his methods of doing business.” 
His reply to Carnegie’s attack upon him, 
so say Pittsburghers, was made not with 
words, but with the erection of the Frick 
Building. This masterpiece among sky- 
scrapers, built wholly of steel and white 
marble, and with a thousand rooms, half 
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encircles the Carnegie Building and 
towers a hundred feet above it. 
Another instance of the poise and bal- 
ance of Mr. Frick’s mind is shown in his 
support of Kingsley House—a university 
settlement in Pittsburgh. Although he 
is usually regarded as a matter-of-fact 
financier, without social ideals or visions 
of a cooperative commonwealth, he is a 


warm personal friend end backer of 
Dean Hodges, the Christian — socialist 


who founded Kingsley House. _ 

Being the most self-contained man in 
Pittsburgh, Mr. Frick has commonly 
been alluded to as a human machine—a 
money-making sphinx. But his in- 
timate friends say otherwise. He dis- 
likes society functions and publicity, not 
because he is in any degree misanthropic, 
but because of an instinctive hatred of 
all veneer and make-believe. He feels 
at home only among realities. Whatever 
his ambitions may be, his unusual talents 
will inevitably make him the arbitrator 
and harmonizer of American business 
and finance. No one is better suited 
than he to become the umpire of the 
whole game. His mind is judicial in the 
highest degree. 

“Frick is naturally an arbiter,” says 
his friend Lovejoy. “ I’ve often heard 
him say, after he had decided a dispute, 
‘IT wish I could have decided that the 
other way, but I couldn’t do it.” In 
the Senatorial contest of two years ago, 
in Pittsburgh, it was Frick who was 
called in to make the decision and who 
seated P. C. Knox in the United States 
Senate. In the more recent contro- 
versies over the management of the 
great New York insurance companies, it 
was Frick who came to the front as an 
impartial investigator, and who 
manded the reform of the abuses which 
he helped to bring to light. He may 
perhaps be called the unofficial head of 
the United States Steel Corporation, and 
every year adds to the scope of his in- 
fluence. Tor the pomp and pageantry of 
power he cares absolutely nothing; but 
for the power itself and its heaviest re- 
sponsibilities, no man is more willing or 
better prepared than Henry Clay Frick. 

But, to move on into the main current 
of the story. At the time of the Frick- 
Carnegie suit the whole swing of indus- 
trial evolution was toward conscli !ation. 
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Ore pools, pig-iron pools, and steel-rail 
pools had shown the financial benefits of 
cooperation. When the Lackawanna 
works broke up the rail pool in 1897, the 


HENRY H. 
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ROGERS, THE GREAT FINANCIER, 
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was plentiful. ‘There was a general de- 
mand for stock in industrial corporations, 
and to meet the demand New Jersey was 


manufacturing “trusts”? by the score. 


WHO WAS QUICKLY CONVINCED OF THE 


ADVANTAGES OF THE CONSOLIDATION OF STEEL INTERESTS 


From a photograth by Dupont, New York 


price of rails dropped in a moment from 


twenty-seven to seventeen dollars, and 
compelled the rail-makers to come _ to- 


gether again in a_ hurry. 
prosperity’ was at its height. 


“ McKinley 
Capital 


Little concerns were huddling together 
for protection. It was a time of big ideas 
and big undertakings. 

Ever since 1889 it had been known 
that Carnegie was willing to sell, as at 
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that time he had unsuccessfully tried to 
persuade a syndicate of English investors 
to buy him out. In 1899, just before the 
Frick-Carnegie suit, Judge William H. 
Moore, one of Chicago’s most daring and 
adventuresome knights errant of finance, 
had crashed into the story of steel by 
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trying to do what Mr. Morgan accom- 
plished two years later. For years Judge 
Moore and his brother had been able 
corporation lawyers, with stock-market 
inclinations. They had recently come 
to the front as company promoters on a 
gigantic scale. With cheerful indiffer- 
ence they had made and lost millions. 
Having promoted the Diamond Match 
Company, they went down with it when 
it foundered, losing four millions or 
more. In a single year, by floating the 
National Biscuit Company and_ the 
American Tin Plate Company, they paid 
their debts and had millions left. 
Had they been the owners of Alad- 
din’s lamp, they could not have trans- 
formed defeat into victory more magic- 
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ally. With ten millions of American Tin 
Plate common stock in their possession— 
their first steel money—they set out to 
make more steel conquests. In a year 
they had organized the American Steel 
Hoop and the National Steel companies, 
getting five millions apiece for the work. 
Then, elated with success, they rushed to 
Carnegie and offered him a million for a 
ninety days’ option on his share of the 
Carnegie company. 

“Get my partners, Phipps and Frick, 
to join you in this proposition, and I 
will consent,” said Carnegie. ‘The price 
was fixed at $157,950,000, more than 
one third of which was to be paid in 
cash. Phipps and Frick were willing, 
so Carnegie increased the price of the 
option to $1,170,000, and received a 
check for this amount. 

When the agreement was signed, there 
was every reason to believe that the steel 
king had abdicated his throne. Frick, 
Phipps, and the Moores constituted a 
powerful combination. The problem 
was to get sixty millions or so in cash, and 
the work was done. But at that time few 
New York or Chicago financiers knew 
the value of Pittsburgh. The J. P. Mor- 
gan interests refused to go into the 
scheme on any terms. Then, like a thun- 
derbolt from a blue sky, came the an- 
nouncement of the death of Roswell P. 
Flower, one of the ‘‘ bull” leaders of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Stocks tum- 
bled and money was suddenly pulled up 
out of reach. The panic was over in a 
few days, but the business situation was 
changed. Frick and Phipps dashed over 
to Skibo Castle and pleaded for more 
time. ‘ Not a day longer,” replied Car- 
negie. He retained not only the million 
dollars given him by the Moore brothers, 
but also the one hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars advanced by his two 
partners. It was the easiest million that 
he had ever made. 


ROCKEFELLER THINKS OF BUYING 


The next would-be buyer was John D. 
Rockefeller. He had captured ore lands 
and an ore railway in Minnesota, built 
a fleet of ore vessels, and invested money 
in the Federal Steel Company. Now he 
asked Carnegie to make his price for the 
Carnegie Steel and Frick Coke com- 
panies. ‘Two hundred and fifty mil- 
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lions, half in cash and half in five-per- 
cent gold bonds,” replied Carnegie. Mr. 
Rockefeller shook his head. He had ex- 
pected to pay a large part of the price 
in stock. It was not so easy, he found, 
to bargain with Carnegie as it had been 
with Lon. Merritt and his brothers, six 
years before. 

No man ever recognized a business op- 
portunity with more electrical swiftness 
than Andrew Carnegie. Here was 
“Standard Oil” coming to him with 
hundreds of millions in its hands. Sud- 
denly he realized that, so far as the iron 
and steel business was concerned, these 
men were in his power. He was the steel 
king, and Messrs. Rockefeller, Morgan, 
and the rest had become lesser chief- 
tains of the steel empire, regarding him 
with apprehension and alarm. ‘This was 
a pleasant thought, and a profitable one. 
One week after it had occurred to him, 
he had jumped his price up to three hun- 
dred millions. 

The suggestion had been made that the 
four senior partners should sell out to 
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the younger men, and seven days after 
the Rockefeller offer Carnegie proposed 
that the younger partners should pay 
three hundred millions for the entire 
property, half in gold bonds and half in 
stock. This offer was discussed but not 
accepted. The young partners missed 
the greatest opportunity of their lives. 
If they had possessed the business abil- 
ity of their chief, they might have cleared 
over a hundred and fifty millions in the 
next two years. Dame Fortune ham- 
mered loudly on their door, but they 
thought that her name was Risk, and so 
they sat and debated until she went away. 

Every day Mr. Carnegie’s vision of 
millions grew more radiant. His brain 
whirled with the details of a selling cam- 
paign the like of which had never been 
known before. In Wall Street language, 
he became a Carnegie Steel Company 
‘“bull”—a furious, rampant, untam- 
able “ bull.”’ Million was piled on mil- 
lion. The twenty-five millions for which 
the company had been capitalized seven 
years before seemed to him now a mere 
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handful of nickels. The more he figured, 
the more he blended in the future with 
the present. Soon the three hundred mil- 
lions became four hundred. “I favor 
holding on for two or three years,” he 
wrote to his partners. ‘‘ There is no 
question but we can sell our property for 
four hundred mil- 
lion dollars.” 

In 1889 Carnegie 
had_ retired from 
active business, say- 
ing that “no con- 
sideration in the 
world would induce 
me to return to it.” 
But now he flung 
aside his books and 
fishing-tackle, came 
down from his 
Scottish hills, and 
began to “ bull the 
market ” in earnest. 
He set on foot a 
series of operations 
which, if conclud- 
ed, would have 
driven his competi- 
tors out of busi- 
ness and made him 


the absolute dicta- 
tor of the steel 
world. It was 


“war to the knife 
and the knife to the 
hilt.” Never before 
had a multimillion- 
aire run amuck 
with such force and 
fury. “ Henceforth 
I will have only one profit from the ore 
to the finished product,” he said. 

To fight Rockefeller, he ordered seven 
eight-thousand-ton ore-carrying steam- 
ships. To fight the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, he set a corps of surveyors at work 
mapping out a railway from Pittsburgh 
to the ocean. To fight the National 
Tube Company, he announced that five 
thousand acres of land had been bought 
at Conneaut, and that he had decided to 
build a twelve-million-dollar tube works. 
To fight the American Steel and Wire 
Company, a new rod-mill was to be 
erected near Pittsburgh. And to fight 
all other steel companies, he proclaimed 
that ten million dollars were to be spent 
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at once in improvements which would 
put his mills beyond the reach of compe- 
tition. 

These were not mere threats. He had 
the men and the money and the mills. 
His personal profits in 1900 amounted to 
nearly twenty-five millions. He was 
making one quarter 
of all the Bessemer 
steel in the United 
States. He _ was 
producing three 
million tons of pig 
iron a year. He 
was mining twenty- 
eight per cent of 
the ore in America, 
and producing half 
of the structural 
steel and = armor- 
plate. His freight- 
bill was ten mil- 
lions—his_pay-roll 
was fifteen. He 
was making open- 
hearth steel for 
sixty per cent less 
than his competi- 
tors, and rails for 
four dollars a ton 
less than they cost 
in Chicago. He 
was selling his steel 
in England for ten 


shillings per ton 

LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, NEPHEW OF HENRY hana ae Fnolist 
PHIPPS, A SHARER IN THE PROFITS css tan fLpgusn 
FROM THE SALE OF THE CAR- prices. No_ other 
NEGIE COMPANY plant in Europe or 

From a photograth by Rosser, New York A merica was so 
well equipped or 


so well managed as his. And he was only 
sixty-five—twenty years younger than his 
friend Gladstone had been when presid- 
ing over the destinies of the British Em- 
pire. 

“GREAT STEEL War,” shrieked the 
newspapers. If Carnegie would actual- 
ly go so far as to give open battle to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, where would he 
stop? All Pittsburgh, all Pennsyl- 
vania, blustered and cowered before this 
mighty corporation. No one, with the ex- 
ception of Carnegie and George Gould, 
has ever dared to throw down the gaunt- 
let to Cassatt—the monarch of an eleven- 
thousand-mile empire. “ If Carnegie be- 
gins to make tubes,” said hundreds of 
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frightened manufacturers, “he may de- 
cide later to make axes, plows, machin- 
ery. He may wipe us all out with this 
new policy.” 

To a large extent his declaration of 
war was a measure of self-defense. The 
Moore and Morgan and_ Rockefeller 
steel interests were combining in such a 
way as to cut off trade from the Carnegie 
company. ‘They were encroaching upon 
his territory. ‘‘A nation should never 
make war except to repel invaders,” he 
had said on a public occasion. But here 
was an invasion of his market by the 
most formidable group of financiers in 
the country. His supremacy was in dan- 
ger, and with “Scots wha hae” pluck 
he at once charged headlong upon the 
enemy. 

The threat of competition had always 
been one of his favorite weapons. When 
the prices of the Frick Coke Company 
were not low enough to suit him he 
threatened to buy twenty thousand acres 
of coal land and build coke ovens 
of his own. When the Dilworth-Por- 
ter Spike Company withdrew its trade, 
he brought it back by threatening to 
build a spike-mill. The pressed-steel 


car people: were kept in line by a 
similar warning; and a number of 
other customers were influenced — by 


fear as well as favor. And now, finding 
himself facing the largest hostile force 
that he had ever encountered, he rallied 
his clansmen and, with the valor and the 
spirit of his fighting ancestors, prepared 
to give battle all along the line. It was 
one of the most critical moments in 
American industrial history. 


CARNEGIE’S EFFECTIVE GENERALSHIP 


When Carnegie struck, the blow fell 
with such swiftness and force that the 
enemy was thrown into confusion. There 
was a panic among millionaires. ‘They 
found themselves attacked, not only in 
front, but on all sides. From every quar- 
ter they could hear the wild screeching 
of the bagpipes. Rumors, which spring 
from fear as often as from hope, added 
to the general consternation. It was said 
that Carnegie had made a fighting al- 
liance with the Alabama iron and steel 
companies. A mysterious cablegram from 
Europe was flung like a bomb, announ- 
cing that a vast international steel com- 
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bination was about to be formed. Fraztes 
H. Clergue, with his French eloquem@, 
was foretelling a glorious future for des 
prospective twenty-million-dollar  stded 
plant at the Canadian Sault Ste. Maewr. 
And a body of British investors was stim- 
ulating curiosity by making a tour of:t- 
quiry among American iron and stded 
works. 

The immense profits in steel were now 
well known even to the general publer. 
What with lawsuits and Congressionk! 
committees and political “Tin Plat? 
campaigns, it was the common opie: 
that every steel works inevitably ,.pr. 
duced an output of millionaires. Be fee 
the eyes of the steel men lay the Pram- 
ised J.and of Profits, but defendedate+ 
every point by the warlike Carnegie :add 
his veteran army of Philistines. Carne- 
gie was a hardened warrior of thirty-fere 
yéars’ experience. He knew every. fatet 
of the ground, while most of his compes~- 
tors were strangers. In the first aldsh 
they recognized at once his skill and ges 
eralship. ‘They were playing his gaan, 
not theirs, and his swift moves tras 
formed them into a rabble. 

‘We must get rid of Carnegie. Atti 
costs, we must buy him out. Otherwaeye, 
he will wreck himself and us. We.<axsz 
make no alliance’ with this ‘ rule or rum%’ 
autocrat. We must push him c.g 
into philanthropy and_ book-publisltigs: 
Where is Morgan? No one but Morgam 
can get us out of this fix.” Amd. ithe 
frantic financiers rushed to Morganase 
frightened children run to their moténg, 
clamoring in their alarm for help,t:ire 
guidance, for protection. Such were lééee 
birth-throes of the world’s greatest «- 
poration. 

Carnegie, Phipps, and Lauder hadiki- 
ways been opposed, in theory at leastiorm 
the formation of a steel ‘trust.’’ : rhe 
1884+ Carnegie had said: “ We are ere: 
tures of the tariff, and if ever the stde: 
manufacturers here attempt to contig. 
or to have any general understandigy 
among them, the tariff would not extsi 
one session of Congress. There newe: 
has been and never will be such an mz 
derstanding.” Five years later Phipps 
wrote to Carnegie: ‘“ I am gratified thie 
we are not to go out of business, arid es- 
pecially to make room for a trust, whist 
is by no means a creditable thing. \é&e 
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you say, the tariff would be repealed on 
rails, and rightly so.” Lauder described 
the situation to me with perfect frank- 
ness, saying: ‘“ We certainly had our 
trade agreements, pools, and so forth in 


those days; but they were always made.. 


more or less secretly. Public opinion 
was then strongly in favor of competition, 
and we could not form combinations 
openly, as we do to-day.” 


SCHWAB’S PERSUASIVE ADVOCACY 


Frick was at all times in favor of com- 
bination ; and as for Schwab, he was first 
on one side and then on the other. “A 
big business enterprise,” he said, “is in- 

%variably built up around one man.” 
Soon afterward, however, he became con- 
vinced that Carnegie was about to plunge 
the country into a disastrous war of cor- 
porations, and from that moment he was 
the most persuasive advocate of consoli- 
dation. At a banquet given in his honor, 
at the University Club, New York, he 
painted so eloquent a word picture of 
the benefits of industrial peace as plainly 
to impress Mr. Morgan and the other 
financiers who were present. A few days 
afterward, John W. Gates called Schwab 
on the long-distance ‘phone and asked 
him to confer with Morgan. The follow- 
ing morning Schwab and Morgan met at 
the Bellevue Hotel, Philadelphia, and 
had a short preliminary talk. 

“Will Carnegie sell out?” Morgan 
asked abruptly, being a man of. few 
words. 

“ He will,” replied Schwab, “ and I’ll 
bring you his price this week.” 

Schwab went to Carnegie, and the two 
figured out a price which was far be- 
yond their most optimistic dreams. All 
past estimates were wiped out. The one 
towering fact which they kept before 
them was that their company had cleared 
forty millions during the last year. They 
were not selling so much steel, and brick, 
and machinery. They were selling a 
money-making mechanism, which had 
taken thirty-six years to construct. And 
so, in the letter which Schwab carried 
back to Morgan, were the following 
figures : 


Five-per-cent gold bonds. .$304,000,000 
Preferred stock 98,277,120 
Common stock 90,279,040 


eee ee ewes 
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Taking the preferred stock at par and 
the common at fifty, this meant a cash 
price of $447,416,640. Add to this the 
forty millions of profits for the year, and 
the total was $487,416,640—nearly half 
a billion. 


HOW THE GREAT SALE WAS PUT THROUGH 


To ask such a price seemed the climax 
of audacity. It was almost a two-hun- 
dredth part of the national wealth. It 
was the value of all the wheat, barley, 
and cheese produced in the United States 
in 1900—more than the combined divi- 
dends of all American railroads for the 
previous four years. . It would pay the 
President’s salary for nine thousand 
years. It was more than a year’s product 
of gold, silver, and coal. In Germany it 
would build ten enormous steel-plants 
like Krupp’s—the pride of Europe. And 
for this huge sum Carnegie offered, not 
an empire, not a State, but a single cor- 
poration with forty-five thousand em- 
ployees. It was like capitalizing every 
man and boy in his employ at ten 
thousand dollars apiece. 

Mr. Morgan first called in Judge 
Gary, with whom he had been previously 
connected in steel corporations. Gary 
was in favor of a merger, and the bigger 
the better. ‘Then came Frick, and after 
him a _ small-sized mob. of. financiers. 
Schwab set forth the strong points of the 
Carnegie company in the rosiest hues, 
piled fact on fact and figure on figure, 
glossed over sundry debts and disad- 
vantages, and in a remarkably short time 
persuaded his customers to pay his price. 
By this achievement he became. the 
champion salesman of the world. 

Fortunately for him, he was dealing 
with Morgan, who is, according to one 
of the directors of the Steel ‘Trust, 
“careless and a poor bargainer.”. To 
one who dealt in nothing but millions, 
what were a few dozen more or less? 
Also fortunately for him, the cry of 
the other steel-makers was ringing in 
Morgan’s ears—“ At any cost, buy out 
Carnegie.” Gangs of men were already 
at work clearing the ground for the pro- 
posed twelve-million-dollar tube works 
at Conneaut, with which Carnegie would 
bankrupt all competitors. The money 


had already been subscribed for the Car- 
negie railroad from Pittsburgh. to the 
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sea. “verything had certainly been 
done to create a “selling atmosphere.” 
‘The men whom Carnegie was threaten- 
ing saw that it was a case of being 
merged or submerged, and practically al- 


lowed Schwab to dictate the terms of in- - 


dustrial peace. They bought out Carne- 
gie at his own price. 
THE 


THE CAMPAIGN OF BUYERS 


This account of the Steel ‘Trust’s 
birth is, of course, from the standpoint 
of the Carnegie company. Another ac- 
count, from the side of the venturesome 
financiers who did the buying, ought to 
be given at this point. 
the progress of the selling campaign, 
which resulted successfully. And now, 
in the next few paragraphs, we shall see 
how the buying campaign began, and 
how it, also, resulted successfully. 

A couple of years before this time, 
some of the directors of the Illinois Steel 
Company had caught the spirit of con- 
solidation. ‘The first suggestion of afy- 


thing practical came from A. J. Forbts— 


Leith, who owned an interest in an ore- 
carrying railroad near Chicago. Ee pro- 
posed that the Illinois Steel Company 
should buy this railroad. Then some 
one else proposed that the Minnesota 
Iron Company, which was rich in ore 
and ore-ships, should be taken into the 
family. A committee was formed to ar- 
range a plan of consolidation. Its mem- 
bers were Elbert H. Gary, Senator 
Spooner, Robert Bacon, and the late ex- 
Governor Flower, of New York. The 
longer they talked over the scheme, the 
better it seemed. ‘The final result was 
the organizing of the Federal Steel Com- 
pany, Gary and Bacon having done most 
of the work, and H. H. Rogers having 
fixed the basis of consolidation. 

So far as steel-mills were concerned, 
the Federal Steel Company could not 
compare with the Carnegie company. 
But so far as its ore, its ships, its rail- 
roads, and its backers were concerned, 
it was one of the most powerful cerpo- 
rations in the world. Among its direc- 
tors were J. Pierpont Morgan, H. H. 
Rogers, D. O. Mills, Marshall Field, 
Norman B. Ream, Nathaniel Thayer, 
ex-Governor Flower, and H. H. Porter. 
Its president was Elbert H. Gary, who 
is now at the head of the Steel Trust. 


We have traced . 
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On April 1, 1899, Frick came to Gary 
with a scheme to consolidate seven or 
eight big steel companies, whose total 
capital was nearly four hundred millions. 
Gary approved it, but the Federal Steel 
Company did not. “ ‘Too big,” said H. 
H. Rogers. ‘“ ‘Too big,” said Morgan. 
“Too big,” echoed the others. ‘Then, a 
few days later, Schwab came in with a 
rush and swept back the doubters. 

“My arguments,” said Schwab, 
‘““were mainly four—the economies that 
would result from consolidation, the im- 
provement of the general business sit- 
uation, the benefit to labor, and the 
steadying of the steel trade.” One.b 
one the big financiers were conicieadall 
Morgan called in Robert Bacon, Mar- 
shall Field, Elbert H. Gary, Norman B. 
Ream, H. H. Porter, D. O. Mills, and 
H. H. Rogers. After two or three hours’ 
earnest talk they said ‘“ Yes.” And so the 
greatest of all industrial organizations 
was set on foot with less fuss and palaver 
than might be required to make a horse- 
trade between two farmers. 


CAPITAL MEETS THE ISSUE 


Gary was set to work opening up ne- 
gotiations. D. G. Reid was brought in, 
and he, in turn, persuaded Judge Moore 
to join the group. Moore had lost a 
million a short time before, trying to 
do this very thing; but he was game 
enough to try again. Francis Lynde 
Stetson was called in, to give legal ad- 
vice. Frick was sent to bag John D. 
Rockefeller, and succeeded. The John 
W. Gates group and the Moores made 
the most trouble, by holding out for a 
high price; but they were finally satis- 
fied. ‘To George W. Perkins was as- 
signed the task of putting on the finish- 
ing touches, and the immense corporation 
was ready to be launched. 

In the next chapter we shall describe 
the details and the scope of this greatest 
of all business transactions. Here the im- 
portant facts are the passing of Carnegie 
from the field and the sudden enrich- 
ment of him and his partners. The 
Carnegie company had burst into the 
Golden Age, with a suddenness which 
amazed and dumfounded its fortunate 
shareholders. ‘The young Scotsman who 
had entered the iron business with sixty- 
five hundred dollars came out of it a 
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grizzled veteran—the richest 
citizen of leisure in the world. 

He was a lonely little figure among 
his heaps of gold bonds. Almost all his 
early friends and partners were dead. 
He was the only surviving member of his 
family. Even his brother, the easy-go- 
ing Tom, had died fifteen years before. 
Against Frick and Phipps his heart was 
as hard as his own armor-plate. His 
fellow steel-makers had come to regard 
him as a “ disturber of the peace.” He 
was an individualist—a survivor of the 
titanic period, when great steel barons, 
like Scottish chiefs, rallied their men 
and waged war upon one another. It 
was impossible for him to get the new 
“community of interest” idea, which 
was dominating the iron and steel world. 
He was the “ last of the barons,” and the 
most influential of them all. 


private 


THE SHOWER OF GOLD 


As for Carnegie’s forty young part- 
ners, many of them were for a time 
money-mad. A few have never recov- 
ered. ‘Their good fortune came to them 
as suddenly as a flash of beneficent light- 
ning. ‘They did not climb to the golden 
heights. ‘They were hurled there. Gasp- 
ing with amazement, they were flung into 
the possession of boundless wealth. Just 
how it happened several of them have 
never yet been able to understand. All 
they know is that by some mysterious 
stroke of Carnegian magic two hundred 
million dollars came legally into their 
possession. 

A few days afterward, one of these 
young partners, slightly intoxicated, was 
seen in one of the parlors of the Du- 
quesne Club, earnestly making calcula- 
tions upon a sheet of paper. ‘“ What are 
you trying to do, Mr. Blank?” asked 
one of the club members. “ Why,” re- 
plied the newly made Croesus, “ I’m try- 
ing to see whether I’m worth seven mil- 
lions or ten millions, and how in the 
deuce I got it.” This incident shows 
exactly the predicament of at least thirty- 
five out of the forty, after the selling of 
the Carnegie company. 

Seven of the partners immediately set 
sail, with their wives and families, for 
Europe. They were Carnegie, Frick, 


Lauder, Morrison, Phipps, Oliver, and 
- Singer. 


Another, who had spent his 
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whole life in a steel-mill, started upon 
a tour of the world, got as far as New 
York, became homesick, and returned to 
Pittsburgh. 


THE PROFITS OF W. OLIVER 


Henry W. Oliver, who had, like Car- 
negie, begun a business life as a mes- 
senger boy, said to a friend: ‘I cleared 
up thirteen million dollars in that whole 
Carnegie deal.” For forty years his es- 
tate will draw four hundred thousand 
dollars a year from the United States 
Steel Corporation, as payment for the 
Oliver ore mines. Having succeeded as 
a money-maker, Oliver, who was wholly 
unsuited for a life of leisure, developed 
two new ambitions—first, to become the 
Astor of Pittsburgh, and, second, to suc- 
ceed Quay as United States Senator from 
Pennsylvania. At the time of his death, 
in 1904, he owned twelve million dol- 
lars’ worth of land and buildings in the 
down-town section of Pittsburgh. He 
was also the possessor of four of the 
city’s daily papers, and a powerful fac- 
tor in State politics. And so the man 
who had been called “ flighty” and “ un- 
safe” brought his ship safe into the 
golden harbor in the end, after passing 
through a few shipwrecks and many an 
exciting adventure. He took a grim 
pleasure, in the last few years of his life, 
in- the changing opinion entertained of 
him by the “solid men” of Pittsburgh. 
“T used to have to run after those big 
guns,” he said to a friend; “but now 
they’re all coming after me.” 

Alexander R. Peacock was one of 
those who were swept off their feet by 
the sudden flood of gold. Henceforth, 
for him nothing was too costly. He 
hunted up his poor friends and paid their 
debts. Naturally open-handed, he now 
spent money with the abandon of an 
emperor, and became one of the most 
picturesque figures in Pittsburgh. On 
one occasion he was in San Francisco 
and was suddenly wired to come East. 
Hiring a ‘“‘ Peacock Special,” he dashed 
from the Pacific coast to Chicago in fifty- 
seven hours and fifty-six minutes—a 
record that was not broken until last 
year, when Walter Scott’s ‘ Death Val- 
ley Special” is said to have run the 
twenty-three hundred miles in forty- 
three hours. 


HENRY 
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Mr. Peacock built a dazzling, showy 
mansion on Highland Avenue, _Pitts- 
burgh. Encircling the spacious grounds 
of Rowanlea is a nine-foot iron fence, 
entered through massive gates that roll 
inward on wheels. An iron lion stands 
threateningly upon each gate-post. White 
marble columns, alternately round and 
square, and palm trees growing in im- 
mense urns, stand about the doorway. 
Within, the rooms resemble a series of 
magnificent halls, decorated with ori- 
ental lavishness. It is the dream of a 
poor young linen clerk come true. Mrs. 
Peacock is constantly putting Rowan- 
lea to hospitable uses, often for char- 
itable purposes. One Schumann-Heink 
matinée, given for the benefit of a hos- 
pital, gleaned no less than six thousand 
dollars from Pittsburgh’s affluent “ Four 
Hundred.” 


MEN WHO TOOK FORTUNE CALMLY 


Next to Rowanlea, at the entrance 
to Highland Park, stands the red sand- 
stone palace of Thomas Morrison, who 
had begun his swift career as a swarthy 
workman at Homestead. Morrison is 
one who took his good fortune quietly, 
and allowed. it to interfere very little 
with his industrious and simple habits. 
He is a typical Pittsburgh multimil- 
lionaire, who loves the work as much as 
the profit. Mr. Lovejoy, on the con- 
trary, after building a million-dollar 
home and the finest garage in Pennsyl- 
vania, suddenly left Pittsburgh and set- 
tled in Denver, investing a large frac- 
tion of his wealth in gold mining—“ the 
cleanest business in the world,” as he 
tells his friends. His first business ven- 
ture, after receiving his share of the steel 
millions, was the erection of the largest 
apartment house in western Pennsyl- 
vania. It was built in too costly a fash- 
ion to be a financial success, as Pitts- 
burghers have not yet acquired the New 
York habit of living by hundreds under 
one roof. Mr. Lovejoy is still as sim- 
ple and unaffected as in the days when 
he drifted up and down the oil regions, 
a moneyless wage-worker. 

Other Carnegie partners who are sel- 
dom seen in the city where their money 
was made are H. C. Frick, Charles M. 
Schwab, James Gayley, Henry Phipps, 
W. E. Corey, J. G. A. Leishman, and S. 
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L. Schoonmaker. Mrs. Thomas M. Car- 
negie, who drew $6,198,500 out of the 
grab-bag, has practically deserted the 
Steel City, and divides the year be- 
tween her estate at Raquette Lake, in 
the Adirondacks, and an island home off 
the Florida coast. The Carnegie Build- 
ing, in Pittsburgh, belongs to her, but is 
leased to the Carnegie Steel Company 
for a hundred years, at a rental of five 
per cent of its cost. Leishman, who for- 
feited millions by becoming a _ consul- 
general, at seven thousand five hundred 
dollars a year, had to be content with a 
pittance of about four hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. <A Pittsburgher who 
visited the Leishman residence in Berne, 
told when he returned of the liveried 
servant behind each plate, and_ the 
general tone of affluent elegance in the 
home of the ex-steel-maker, who began 
life as a barefooted orphan boy in the 
murky city of self-help. Miss Leishman, 
it is well known, became several years 
ago the Comtesse de Gontaut-Biron. 


HOW THE MONEY WAS INVESTED 


Several of the Carnegie men, with less 
confidence in the future of steel than 
their chief, promptly sold their stock and 
bought real estate, or invested it in banks 
and trust companies. ‘The steel stock, on 
the other hand, was greedily taken by 
Pittsburghers, who seized their first op- 
portunity to become sharers of the Car- 
negie profits. Generally speaking, the 
buyers were not iron and steel men, as it 
was the current belief among them that 
Morgan had paid an absurdly large price 
for the plants. And so there was a sud- 
den readjustment of capital, which 
brought happy days to the Pittsburgh 
stock-brokers. The local stock-exchange 
was transformed from a quiet, jog-trot 
little institution into a strenuous nerve- 
center of finance. A mob of applicants 
clamored at its doors for membership, 
until thirty were admitted, each one with 
a ten-thousand-dollar check in his hand 
as an entrance fee. 

Real estate agents also shared in the 
profits of the golden jubilee. The Car- 
negie men bought so much real estate 
that they are to-day in control of the 
down-town business section of Pitts- 
burgh. Frick led the way by a series 
of big purchases, amounting to over 
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thirteen million dollars. When we add 
to this the value of the manufacturing 
sites owned by him along the Monon- 
gahela River, his three million-dollar 
hotels in New York, his costly new 
hotel and office building which are 
now being. built in Pittsburgh, we 
find that Frick is not only the real 
estate king of Pittsburgh, but one of 
the leading landlords in the world. Next 
to Frick, in Pittsburgh, came Henry W. 
Oliver with a dozen millions in land and 
buildings, and Henry Phipps with five 
millions. W. W. Blackburn and James 
Scott invested half a million apiece. 
The others were content to buy resi- 
dences only. 


PITTSBURGH’S REAL ESTATE BOOM 


This sensational investment of thirty- 
five millions or more in real estate sent 
prices and rents up with a jump. No- 
where, outside of New York, are such 
exorbitant sums asked and given: Real 
estate is fully three times higher than it 
was before the forming of the United 
States Steel Corporation. On _ Fifth 
Avenue fifteen thousand dollars a front 
foot has been offered and refused. And 
the original landowners of Pittsburgh— 
the Shanleys and the Dennys—are being 
replaced by men who get the acres, not 
by the favor of a king, but by the pro- 
ductjon of iron and steel. 

“When a small man gets rich fast, 
he is twice as bad as a grand duke,” say 
the Russian peasants. Generally speak- 
ing, this saying does not apply to the 
men who became millionaires when Car- 
negie waved his magic rod. At least two 
thirds of them continued to smoke 
*‘tobies ” and wear the harness of busi- 
ness. Not one of them has reached 
Pittsburgh’s highest social circle, and not 
more than half a dozen have tried to 
do so. But the few who were intoxicated 
by their sudden riches indulged in such 
unique freaks of extravagance that the 
whole group found themselves at once 
in a blaze of publicity. 

Pittsburgh became a Klondike for art- 
ists, book agents, curio dealers, and mer- 
chants who had expensive gewgaws for 
sale. One New York firm discovered 
that it was selling goods to more 
than three hundred Pittsburgh custom- 
ers. To retain this profitable business, 
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it rented a magnificent new building in 
Pittsburgh for ninety thousand dollars 
a year, and established a branch store. 
Paintings were sold by the dozen and 
books by the hundred. Professional dec- 
orators reaped a golden harvest. Prices 
were raised at the theaters. To hear 
Bernhardt, even from the second bal- 
cony, cost five dollars. Families paid as 
much for one quart of champagne as 
they had formerly paid for a hundred 
and twenty-five quarts of milk. For a 
pound of Hamburg grapes men gave ~ 
more than their fathers had earned in a 
week. For a couple of French apples 
they paid the price of a pair of shoes. 
And for one American Beauty rose they 
gave as much as a week’s board had cost 
them when they began to work for 
Carnegie. 

THE CITY OF MAGICAL 


GOOD FORTUNE 


The fame of Pittsburgh’s miraculous 
millions reached Europe, and attracted 
scores of steel men and engineers across 
the ocean. One man who heard the 
golden news, a highly educated French- 
man, at once went to Pittsburgh and en- 
tered a steel-mill as a laborer, having 
heard that this was the proper way to 
begin. He had no fortune and no friends, 
and for a time was lost in the mob of 
workmen. Then, by accident, he was 
discovered to be a man of culture and 
given a position as tutor. Being the pos- 
sessor of rare social qualities, the number 
of his friends increased until he reached 
the higher levels of society. Pittsburgh 
proved, in his case, at least, to be the 
city of magical good fortune which he 
had expected it to-be. 

One of the forty young partners de- 
veloped the habit of entertaining his 
guests by giving them an inventory of his 
household goods. ‘ See that painting!” 
he would say. ‘“ Cost me fwenty-two 
thousand dollars ; but I could get twenty- 
eight thousand dollars for #. Have a 


cigar. Fine brand. Seventy-five cents 
apiece wholesale. Notice that chair 
you’re on? Dealer wanted three hun- 


dred dollars for it, but I beat him down 
to two hundred and fifty. What do 


you think of my wife’s necklace? Had to 
give up a quarter of a million to get it.” 
This same exuberant Croesus, writing a 
note of introduction for a friend, said, 
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“ T'll back this man for millions.” Money 
became his passion—his theme by day 
and his dream by night. When he ar- 
rived at his office one morning, an ac- 
quaintance said: 

“Why, Mr. Blank, you don’t look well 
this morning.” 

“No,” he replied; “the fact is that 
my wife and I had a terrible quarrel last 
night. She would insist that I’m worth 
forty millions instead of thirty.” 


THE FADS OF THE STEEL MILLIONAIRES 


One of the other partners developed 
a taste for an expensive library, which 
made him the easy prey of book agents. 
Another, to whom politics is a pastime, 
lent his hundred-thousand-dollar _ resi- 
dence for a_ polling-place. <A_ third 
ordered a special brand of half-dollar 
cigars made in Cuba, each with his name 
and coat of arms on the wrapper. A 
fourth had his wife’s portrait painted by 
every obtainable foreign and American 
artist. A fifth spent a fortune in making 
“the finest mushroom cellar in Amer- 
ica.” A sixth gladdened his friends by 
gifts of automobiles. A seventh had 
eight bathrooms put in his new house, 
so that he would have three more than 
his neighbor. An eighth, when he re- 
ceived a twenty-five-dollar fee for his at- 
tendance at a government investigation, 
tossed the money airily to the stenog- 
rapher and said: “ Keep it or give it to 
your church. I don’t want it.” And 
several paid two thousand dollars apiece 
for admission to a history of “ Famous 
Americans.” 

All this was natural, harmless, and 
“good for business.” The Carnegie 
partners were all liberal spenders. There 
was not a miser in the group—not one 
who valued money for money’s sake. The 
one partner who came the nearest to be- 
ing penurious had alternating moods of 
extravagance and economy. One day 
he presented the city with a hundred- 
thousand-dollar conservatory, and the 
next day he decided that he could not 
afford a fifteen-thousand-dollar paint- 
ing, because, as he told a friend, “ the 
interest on fifteen thousand dollars would 
be two dollars a day, and it is not worth 
two dollars a day to look at a picture.” 

Some of the partners would have been 
wealthy had there been no Carnegie. 
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Such men as Phipps, Frick, Schwab, 
Corey, and Gayley inevitably forge to 
the front in any set of circumstances. 
But most of the ‘‘ Carnegie veterans,” as 
they call themselves, knew well that they 
owed their millions to the business lead- 
ership and generosity of their chief. 
Under most employers, they would have 
begun and ended as employees—nothing 
more. Many times they had been goaded 
almost to the point of resigning by their 
insatiable master. But they had perse- 
vered and been rewarded. One of the 
partners in the sales department had an 
unusually narrow escape from compara- 
tive poverty. He had made a serious 
blunder in drawing up a contract, several 
years before the company was sold. He 
discovered his mistake too late to have 
it rectified, and at once sat down and 
wrote his resignation. Taking it to a 
prominent Pittsburgh merchant, who was 
his closest friend, he said: 

““T want you to read this over. I’ve 
made a bad break and I don’t want to 
be kicked out of the company. I find I 
can pull out with seven hundred 
thousand dollars, and that’s a deuced 
sight more than I ever expected to be 
worth.” 

The merchant read the resignation 
and then deliberately tore it into small 
pieces. 

‘Blank, you’re a fool. Go back to 
your office and hang to your desk with 
both hands.” 

Blank took his friend’s advice, and, by 
some accidental oversight, entirely es- 
caped punishment for his carelessness. 
To-day his house alone is worth seven 
hundred thousand dollars ; and when Mr. 
Carnegie reads these lines he will hear 
for the first time how nearly he came to 
losing one of his ‘“ young geniuses.” 

And so, as the twentieth century 
dawned, the sun of the Carnegie com- 
pany set in a blaze of golden glory. When 
it arose, about twenty-eight years before, 
Great Britain was making three times as 
much steel as the United States ; when its 
busy day was ended, the United States 
was making twice as much steel as Great 
Britain. Remembering that Great 
Britain’s product had increased eight- 
fold, it becomes evident that industrial 
history can show nothing comparable to 
this. 
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The Carnegians were only one body 
of steel-makers out of many; but their 
adventures have been especially noted 
ecause they were undeniably more en- 
terprising and efficient than their com- 
petitors. No other band of workers did 
so much to make America the “ future 
seat and center” of the empire of King 
Steel, where, to use the prophetic words 
of Andrew Carnegie, the iron monarch 
“is to sit enthroned and work his won- 
ders upon earth.” 


THE PHIPPS AND FRICK FAMILIES 


Of the ex-Carnegians who continue to 
draw millions from steel, Phipps spends 
his. ten thousand dollars a day in travel- 
ing in Europe and Mexico. Having 
married one of his daughters to a rich 
American and the other to the younger 
son of an English peer, he has turned 
his attention somewhat to the problems 
of the working classes. One of his mil- 
lions is to be spent in New York, building 
“model tenements,” and it is expected 
that other millions are to follow. Iron 
and steel workers have wondered why 
these tenements are not to be built in 
Homestead and Braddock, or to replace 
the wooden shacks of the ore miners in 
the Lake Superior region. 

Frick, unlike Phipps, is still busy. He 
will never be anything else, unless he 
undergoes a chemical transformation. 
He is the real estate king of Pitts- 
burgh. He is the chief adviser of the 
United States Steel Corporation. He is 
the umpire-in-chief in many a political 
and financial dispute. In his own busi- 
ness .affairs, he has half a dozen ways of 
becoming too rich. From steel, coke, real 
estate, apartment hotels, speculation in 
railway stocks, and from trust companies, 
he could have to-day a yearly pension of 
three millions if he chose to retire and 
become a.looker-on. He and his family 
have joined the Pittsburgh colony in New 
York. Their present home is the George 
W. Vanderbilt house on Fifth Avenue, 
which Frick has leased for ten years. It 
is one of the famous “twin Vanderbilt 
mansions ’’ built a generation ago. And 
so-Henry Clay Frick, who was living in 
half of a coal miner’s shanty thirty-three 
years .ago, finds himself to-day the wel- 
come occupant of a Vanderbilt palace. 

Few of the self-made steel kings are 


allowing their children to be as hardy as 
themselves. Judge Moore is trying to 
induce his son to climb the railroad lad- 
der by making him a freight clerk in a 
small town. The boy gets fifty dollars 
a month and no allowance. Up to this 
time of writing he has tightened up his 
hunger-belt and persevered; but he gets 
even with his parents by sending every 
day the menu of his boarding-house. An- 
other steel millionaire put his son in 
Morgan’s office at a salary of ten dollars 
a week. But as the boy goes to his work 
every day in a twenty-two-thousand-dol- 
lar automobile, he is not probably vividly 
conscious of being a proletarian. 


CARNEGIE’S MAGNIFICENT PENSION 


As for Andrew Carnegie, the grand 
old pensioner of steel, he has at least 
the second largest fortune, and perhaps 
the most secure one, in the United States. 
His pension, including the amount that 
goes to his charities, is about thirteen 
million seven hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars a year—a daily allowance of more 
than forty-four thousand dollars—nine- 
ty-two dollars every time the clock ticks 
off a minute, allowing that he is paid on 
the basis of an eight-hour day. “ Hur- 
rah! I am out of business,’ he said in 
1901. Yet he is still the greatest profit- 
taker of them all. Out of every dozen 
dollars of gain in the American steel 
trade, one goes to the laird of Skibo. The 
golden pay-car of the Steel Trust shovels 
out as much to this one man as to fowur- 
teen thousand of its Pittsburgh workmen. 
His pension would support a city as large 
as Lynn or Bridgeport. In fact, when we 
consider the enormous wealth of Car- 
negie, he ceases to be an individual. He 
becomes one of the financial institutions 
of the United States. 

“T don’t say that Carnegie has made 
money commoner,” said one of the oldest 
and most reflective of the forty partners. 
“ But he has put more commonness into 
the idea of money than any man that ever 
lived.” This remark may be taken as 


representing the final opinion of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Such a feat as Carnegie had accom- 
plished was unknown, both among: the 
facts and the fairy tales of history. He 
and his two-score partners had started 
out upon 


the road of business as a 
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group of barefooted urchins; and before 
their average age was more than forty 
they were richer than the hereditary 
rulers of the Old World. Compared with 
the Carnegie millions, the wealth of 
the French court, under the “ ancient 
régime,” was a bagatelle. In his most 
wasteful year, Louis IX spent less than 
eight hundred thousand dollars. The 
luxurious Francis I could have main- 
tained himself and his whole court for 
more than a thousand years on the 
amount of money which fell to Carnegie 
alone as his personal share. Louis XIV 
—the most successful of all the royal 
plunderers of those earlier days—has less 
than four millions a year to squander on 
himself and his entire retinue. 


NEW STANDARDS OF WEALTH 


Pittsburgh, in the Carnegian era, es- 
tablished new standards of wealth. It 
made the mere millionaire a back num- 
ber. It drowned all records of affluence 
in a sudden deluge of scores of millions. 
It yielded to the masterful few—men 
without rank or learning or privilege—a 
sum total which had never been equaled 
in the long history of the human race. 
It piled up for them a store of riches so 
vast as to be proof against all spending— 
so practically infinite as to defy the un- 
paralleled benevolence of Carnegie and 
the wildest extravagance of his young 
partners. 

What Andrew Carnegie has done is 
marvelous. But more wonderful still is 
the fact that he has done it all so easily 
and incidentally. “I never found my 
business anything more than mere play,” 
he said. “ Golf is the only serious busi- 
ness of life.’”’ His conversation sparkles 
with contemptuous references to wealth. 
“It’s worth ten thousand dollars to make 
-a drive like that ’—‘ Making one hun- 
dred thousand dollars is nothing to the 
sport of landing a monster pickerel ’— 
“If I had my life to live over again, I 
would prefer to be a librarian ’”’—‘ I 
would give all the millions I own and all 
I could get credit for, if I could only be 
a boy again.” 

He has never allowed the great things 
of life to put him out of touch with the 
small things—one of the rarest of quali- 
ties. He has been almost everywhere and 
seen almost everything, and yet he is the 
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least blas¢ man in the world.. He has 


lived for twenty-six thousand days, and: 
yet every hour is as fresh and vivid as it 
was in his boyhood. ‘ Millionaires who, 
laugh are rare,” he said on one occasion ; 
but he is as care-free and buoyant as a 
child, and always has been. No one could. 
have less of the menacing dignity which 
is usually supposed to be a characteristic 
of great men. 


CARNEGIE’S DEMOCRATIC HABITS 


Last summer, while visiting his sister- 
in-law in the South, he was bossed most 
unmercifully by his caddie—a little 
darky with about eleven years to. his 
credit. 

“Now, Mr. Cahngy,” his young tyrant 
would say, “don’t you go to do dat. 
You’s all wrong! Don’t you see you got a 
brassie? It’s a mashie dat you want to: 
make dat dar hit. Hol’ on till I gib you 
de right stick.” 

And Mr. Carnegie would meekly reply, 
“All right, Joe, I suppose you know 
best,” and exchange his brassie for a 
mashie. 

Two amazing things Carnegie accom- 
plished: he acquired a quarter of a billion 
dollars in a lifetime, and—he retained 
possession of himself. He carries the 
wealth of a city easier than many a man 
can carry the price of a suit of clothes. 
Whatever faults he has, they are not those 
of his class) He owns millions—hun- 
dreds of them—and pays no penalty. He 
is still as simple, as democratic, as con- 
genial, as when he was struggling with 
his debts in the early Pittsburgh days. 
He smokes never—drinks seldom—de- 
tests fashionable society—abhors starched 
clothes—abominates gambling and all 
games of chance. He travels, but in no 
private car. He attends grand opera, 
but has no box. Of all the money kings, 
not one spends so much on others and 
so little on himself. He forced his way 
over obstacles with the obstinacy of 
a steel wedge—not on the smooth path- 
way of consolidation and “ community of 
interests,” but in the jungle of competi- 
tion; yet he remained from first to last a 
man of the widest interests. Commerce 
could never make him one of its autom- 
ata. To a degree which has never been 
surpassed, he has always been “ the cap- 
tain of his soul.” 
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His English friend W. T. Stead, who 
is a connoisseur of celebrities, has 
sketched him as a sort of cheerful, shrewd 
Marcus Aurelius, living far above the 
cares and prejudices of other men. Our 
only authentic description of Mrs. Car- 
negie is given to us by Stead. “ Mrs. 
Carnegie is a home-maker,” he writes. 
“She is skilful in that larger housekeep- 
ing which makes a harmonious house- 
hold.” 

“All that you can say of me,” said 
Mrs. Carnegie to Stead, “is that I 
am the unknown wife of a very well- 
known man.” “ But you must add,” said 
Carnegie, “that she is, nevertheless, the 
power behind the throne.” Mr. Car- 
negie met his wife, who was then Miss 
Louise Whitfield, of New York, on a 
coaching tour. It was love at first sight, 
but they postponed their marriage until 
1887. ‘Their one daughter, Margaret, 
will be one of the richest heiresses in 
the world. 


ADMIRATION OF GREATNESS IN OTHERS 


One evidence of true greatness in Car- 
negie is his admiration of greatness in 
others. He has always been a man of 
heroes. Herbert Spencer as a philoso- 
pher, John Morley as a literary man, B. 
F. Jones as a steel-maker, and Abram 
S. Hewitt as a citizen, are his ideals. 
“To discover the exceptional man ’’— 
this, he said, should be the object of the 
Carnegie Institution, to which he gave 
ten millions. He believes that the fin- 
ished product of a college should be the 
man of power rather than the man_ of 
polish. On one occasion he replied elo- 
quently to Sir Edwin Arnold, who had 
declared that a knowledge of Greek and 
Latin was indispensable to a writer’s edu- 
cation. 

“ What?” exclaimed Carnegie. “ Did 
not Burns and Shakespeare write well 
enough without Latin and Greek? The 
writers of the modern world must deal 
with facts, with realities, not with neat 
phrases.” At another time, when con- 
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versing with Lord Reay, he said: “A 
man with a university education is a man 
lost to commerce. He had better begin 
business at eighteen than spend three or 
four years in a university, studying old 
ruffans who lived two thousand years 
ago. Studying skirmishes among  sav- 
ages in the classics is no preparation for 
aman going into the steel or coal trade. 
He might as well learn Choctaw.” 


THE IDEA LARGER THAN THE DOLLAR 


To Andrew Carnegie the Idea has al- 
ways been larger than the Dollar. “I do 
not believe that any very rich man ever 
lived before him with so much and such 
genuine enthusiasm for literature as An- 
drew Carnegie,” writes Moncure D. Con- 
way. While securing information from 
Mr. Carnegie for this story of steel, I 
discovered in the first quarter of an hour 
that he is prouder of his authorship than 
of his ownership—more pleased that his 
“Empire of Business” has been trans- 
lated into Greek and Japanese than that 
his pension amounts to forty-four thou- 
sand dollars a day. 

The story of his charities is in itself a 
book. Hastily summed up, they may be 
classed as follows: 


Fourteen hundred libraries. .$42,000,000 


Fifty-one colleges......... 8,000,000 
Carnegie Institution....... 10,000,000 
Carnegie Foundation (pen- 

sions for retired pro- 

| ee 10,000,000 
Carnegie Relief Fund...... 4,000,000 
Carnegie Hero Fund...... 5,000,000 
Scotch Universities........ 10,000,000 
Pittsburgh Technical Schools 10,000,000 
The Hague Temple of Peace 1,500,000 
New York Engineers’ Club. 1,000,000 
Pittsburgh Museum of Art. 2,000,000 


Donations promised (accord- 
ing to secretary’s book) 17,000,000 


| ry $120,500,000 


And every dollar of it made from 
steel. 


EDITORS NOTE—The personality of J. Pierpont Morgan will largely dominate next month's 


instalment of ‘‘ The Romance of Steel.” 


The story of his bold generalship in organizing the 


United States Steel Corporation will be told, and pictures will be drawn of the different financial 
groups that gave the corporation its backbone—as the Morgan group, the Standard Oil group, and 


the Gates group (which will be analyzed for the first time in the story). 


Vivid, contrasted 


statistics will show the significance of the Steel Trust. 























WHITTAKER’S WHEEL 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD 


AUTHOR OF “THE BLACKMAILER,” “ FOLLANSBEE’S PLAY,” ETC, 


HITTAKER’S | first name was 

Stub. “ The Red-Eye Saloon; 

Stub Whittaker, Proprietor.” Strangers 

in Bedelia. City, observing Stub’s tall 

stature, used to express surprise at his 

sobriquet. Whittaker was fond of ex- 
plaining. 

‘“Which it means stubborn, pardner,” 
he would say, leaning over his bar im- 
pressively. ‘‘ Stub by name and stub by 
charackter ! ”’ 

He was fond, also, of living up to it. 
The Red-Eye was the only saloon in Be- 
delia City. Whittaker thought that his 
obstinacy, advertised on the sign, was an 
essential part of the establishment’s 
stock in trade. TT. K. O'Hara, an out- 
lawed attorney from Los Angeles, de- 
clared that “the appelliation was the 
most befitsome in Lower California.” 

Bedelia City, therefore, prophesied 
matrimonial disaster when Stub married 
Corinne Beebe, after ousting Mr. Beauty 
Bigelow, a notorious lady-killer, from 
the maiden’s. affections. Neither the 
bride nor the groom was in the flush of 
youth, and Miss Beebe had a long upper 
lip and a mind of her own. But on the 
wedding-day Whittaker received our 
condolence with scorn. 

“Look out for her,’ said Corinne’s 
brother Alec. ‘ Don’t ever take no back 
talk, Stub, old man!” 

“Tm on,” replied Whittaker. “ This 
town knows who I be, and what I be. 
Parson, you may fire—when ready.” 

The return from the honeymoon in 
San Francisco was awaited with interest. 
The Whittakers were conventionally 
radiant. T. K. O’Hara immediately 
called upon the happy pair, and reported 
to a citizens’ assembly. 

“Evidence tends to show,” he sum- 
med up, “that connubious bliss dedom- 
inates. On that point, gentlemen, both 
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of the accused held strong under the 
cross-examination. Howsomever, Stub 
bought a_ yellow gasoline bicycle in. 


Frisco. This contraption ain’t smiled 
on none by the female defendant, andi:it 
may be the corpus delictum yet of the 
entire cantata.” 

The motor-cycle appeared on the 
single street of Bedelia City, to the su- 


perstitious terror and _ reverence of 
Chinamen and Mexican half-breeds. 
Nobody could quite figure out Stub’s 


reason for buying the machine, but it 
was probably because some one had told 
him he ought not to—the same reason 
which induced him to discharge his bar- 


tender and run the Red-Eye single- 
handed. Whittaker did not have much 
leisure for motoring. He rode to his 


meals, at which .insistence upon rigid 
promptness was Mrs. Whittaker’s sole 
domestic tyranny. 

One day, at noontime, Stub locked his 
saloon and pushed his wheel across the 
street to Alec Beebe’s livery stable. 
Wang Duck, standing in the laundry 
close to Beebe’s office, contemplated the 
bicycle with religious adoration. Stub 
pressed the rubber bulb of the horn, and 
Wang Duck’s lips moved in prayer, as 
at the voice of his ancestors. Whittaker , 
leaned the machine against a post and 
went in to see Alec. 

“ How’s matrimony?” inquired Alec. 

“Fine and dandy,” boasted Stub. 
Well,” said Beebe, “don’t give her 
the jump on you, that’s all. I know lit- 
tle sister Corinne. Once she takes the 
bit and gets her head down, she’ll travel 
some, I’m telling you!” 

Whittaker nodded thoughtfully. 

“ Coffee don’t go cold in ten min- 
utes,’ asserted the husband. “If sup- 
per’s at six, six-ten is good enough. 
Why, dog-gone it, I’m a business man, 


cs 
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ain't I? There’s plenty for me to do 


besides beating out the grub-bell.” 

“Sure,” agreed his brother-in-law. 

Mrs. Whittaker stuck her bonnet in 
the doorway, and the men started un- 
easily. 

“Dinner, dear,” proclaimed Corinne. 

“You chase yourself along, honey- 
pot,” said Stub, glancing at Alec. 
““Soon’s I’m through business, Ill fol- 
low. I can catch up with you, skee- 
sicks, on the wheel.” 

“ Wheel!” sniffed Mrs. Stub. ‘ That 
yellow nuisance ought to be in the junk 
pile!” 

“You chase yourself along, 
ted Whittaker firmly. 

The lady withdrew. 

“T’ll make her wait a plumb quarter 
hour,” avowed Stub. “I'll knock this 
meal-time cadoodle sky-high!” 

He _ watched the clock, nevertheless, 
with marked attention, and hurried out 
at the appointed minute. Immediately 


” 


reitera- 


he returned, his face livid. Alec was 
alarmed. : 
“Holy fish!” yelled Whittaker. 


She’s_ led 
How’s that 


“She’s pinched the wheel! 
the bicycle home with her! 
for nerve, hey?” 

They searched the deserted street. 
None of the neighbors had seen either 
Mrs. Whittaker or the yellow wheel. 
Beebe and Stub went to the office, and 
the latter sat down at the desk. 

“Consarn her tintype!” he said, des- 
perately. ‘“‘Something’s got to be done, 
pesky quick!” 

He grabbed a letter-pad and wrote, 
tearing the paper with savage jabs of his 
pen. ‘The protocol read as follows: 

BEEBE’S ELITE LIVERY AND BOARDING 

STABLE. 
DeaR Mapa: 


The undersigned stays at above address 


till you bring back you know what. No 
more at present from yours truly 
S. WHITTAKER. 

An Indian boy was despatched with 
this note to Whittaker’s house, where he 
left it in Corinne’s hands. Stub then 
sent the messenger to the Loose Change 
Restaurant for a sandwich, lit his pipe, 
and filled Alec’s offiee with storm-clouds 
of tobacco smoke. 

In the mean time, Bedelia City awoke 
from its noon siesta. ‘Thirsty souls were 


confronted by the locked door of the 
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Red-Eye Saloon. Alec Beebe called 
them over to the livery stable, and ex- 
plained the situation delightedly. 

“ But, gentlemen,” argued T. K. 
O’Hara, “ we are a connival community, 
and the only barkeep in our midst can’t 
be let to off-saddle this-a-way. Public 
office is a public trust. Vox populi pluri- 
bus unum!” 

“Stub by name,” said Whittaker 
grandly, “and stub by charackter. I’m 
bound by my own hand of write, T. K., 
to camp on this identical spot and not 
budge. As for lending my keys, I de- 
cline, not insinuating agin no_ gent’s 
crookedness or oncrookedness.” 

“Maybe she can be got to bring back 
the durned wheel,’ suggested Conk 
Hoover, “when she knows the drought 


‘which is decimating of us.” 


A deputation called on Mrs. Whit- 
taker, but Corinne refused to admit its 
members to the house, and they were 
forced to negotiate by futile pantomime 
outside her window. It was an up-hill 
job to explain the town’s distress in 
dumb show, although Beauty Bigelow 
pretended to swoon of thirst on the 
lawn, where, broiled by the sun, he lay 
until disturbed by sympathetic dogs. 
Mrs. Whittaker was unresponsive. 

Nightfall emphasized the city’s pre- 
dicament. The livery stable was 
thronged. Occasionally a red artillerist 
proposed smashing the saloon door, or 
conducting Stub thereto at the point of 
guns, but curiosity to witness a more log- 
ical outcome generally prevailed. More- 
over, we were rather proud of Stub’s 
resolution. The spectacle of Stub, bed- 
ded down on a horse-blanket in Beebe’s 
office, gratified our manhood. 

The next morning there was a misty 
drizzle of rain. We met in secret con- 
clave at the blacksmith’s shop. Conk 
Hoover owned an ancient bicycle, and 
the blacksmith rigged on it a tin box, 
which, at a distance, resembled the gear 
of a gasoline motor. Yellow paint com- 
pleted the imitation of Whittaker’s 
wheel, and Beauty Bigelow, having care- 
fully ascertained that Stub was un- 
armed, consented to ride the bicycle up 
and down the street. It was hoped that 
Whittaker would be moved emotionally 
upon beholding Corinne’s old lover thus 
mounted. 
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Beauty pedaled by Beebe’s window. 
With a shrill whoop of jealous rage, 
Stub leaped forth, Othello-like. The 
crowd cheered joyously, and Alec locked 
up his office. ‘The pursuit terminated at 
a mud-hole, where Beauty capsized and 
fled afoot. Whittaker inspected the 
wheel, ponderously executed a destruc- 
tive war-dance on it, and plodded back 
to the stable through the rain. 

‘Let me in,” he demanded of Alec, 
who stood on the sidewalk. 

“Not much I won't!” retorted Beebe. 
“You're a quitter. You've left the of- 


fice. You've sure caved on the word you 
wrote Corinne. You might as well go 
home.” 


“Or else to the Red-Eye,” put in 
Hoover, wiping his lips hopefully on his 
sleeve. 

Whittaker glared at the saloon, where 
his cognomen appeared in gilt letters a 
foot high. 

“Stub by name and stub: by char- 
ackter,” he decided. “If I can’t stay 
where I agreed, I’ll stay, by jiggers, as 
nigh to it as I can. ‘That’s the law, I 
expect.” 

We looked at O'Hara. 

“Construckative fill-fulling of a con- 
tract,” affirmed T. K. 

Stub turned down the brim of his hat, 
leaned against the dripping clapboards, 
and plunged his hands, with an air of 
finality, to the depths of his trousers 
pockets. There was a vague touch of 
the sublime about him. We retreated, 
somewhat awe-stricken, to the _ black- 
smith’s shop, which, indeed, was the only 
resort now available. 

“Say, the lid is on, all right!” ex- 
claimed Conk Hoover gloomily. ‘ What 
next, old supreme court?” 


He addressed T. K. O’Hara, who was: 


busy with pencil and paper. 

“T have drawed up,” said the jurist 
proudly, ‘a complaint on Mrs. Stub 
Whittaker, Esquire, from the Health 
Board of Bedelia City. It dejoins upon 
her for to take care of her fool husband, 
wandering on our tempestifurious streets 
without a roof whereon to lay his head, 


catching tonsilitis and the hives, and 
likely to become a public charge. I will 
shove this here writ under her front 


door, and wait for the verdict,” and he 
departed, amid applause. 
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Presently Beauty Bigelow returned 
with caution, after a sojourn in the wet 
chaparral. He informed us that Whit- 
taker had been driven by the storm into 
Wang Duck’s laundry. This looked 
like weakening, and we proceeded accord- 
ingly to the Chinaman’s. 

There sat Stub Whittaker on the laun- 
dry counter, evidently a broken man, 
His chin was tremulous, his shoulders 
hung limply down, and he pointed with, 
a shaking finger at a gaudy calico curs 
tain which separated Wang  Duck’s 
workshop from his living-room. 

“Gentlemen;” he quavered, “I ain't 
saying a cussed word.” 

Conk Hoover tore the calico from the 
door frame. 

“Gosh!” he remarked. 

- Whittaker’s wheel stood on the China- 
man’s cot, which had been converted to 
the uses of an altar. It was splendid 
with oriental embroidery, and _ several 
joss-sticks burned pungently. Wang 
Duck lay prostrate before his new idol. 
He was stupefied with opium, and there 
was no rousing him. His explanations, 
however, were quite unnecessary. He 
had secluded Whittaker’s wheel for re- 
ligious purposes. 

“Gentlemen, I ain’t saying a cussed 
word,” repeated Whittaker, “except 
there’s a free bar across the street for 
thirty minutes. Who’s got that yellow 
paint?” 

The brush and the paint were pro- 
duced. Stub opened his saloon silently, 
but, in spite of its attractions, the citizens 
preferred to contemplate the owner as 
he mounted a ladder to his sign and 
scraped vigorously with a chisel. 

“Dan’l Whittaker, are you loony?” 
cried his wife. “Are you sick, or 
locoed, or what? Speak to me, Dan’l! * 

She had rounded the corner un- 
noticed. Whittaker’s slicker hung on one 
of her arms, and on the other jingled a 
basket of bottled restoratives. 

“Corinne,” said her husband, ‘‘ when 
you was wed up to me, you changed 
your last name. Now, I’m changing my 


first. Let me know when it’s dinner- 
time, Corinne.” 
“All promenade!” said T. K. 


O’Hara softly; and we filed into “ The 
Red-Eye Saloon, Dan Whittaker, Pro- 
prietor.” 
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UCCANEER BLAKE sat cheerless- 

ly regarding the blue Caribbean. 

A mile or so away the constant popping 

of rifles sounded like the finale of a fire- 

works exhibition at Coney Island, and 

his spirits died as the fusillade grew 
in fervor and intensity. 

Rebellious forces, very drunk and 
very jubilant, occupied the little seaport 
of Ia Boca, and strangely enough this 
fact brought nothing of cheer to the soul 
of Mr. Bronson Blake. For the first 
time in a long and highly tempestuous 
career he found himself on the wrong 
side of an insurrection. All his inter- 
ests lay with the government in power. 
He had helped that government into 
control when it was but a rebellion, and 
he had yet to wait several care-fraught 
weeks before he could realize on the 
valuable concessions he had procured as 
the result of his filibustering efforts in 
behalf of General Jose Moscoso when 
that hardy rebel was dodging through 
the woods with nothing stronger than 
his own proclamations back of him. 

Now that General Moscoso was presi- 
dent of Orondo, Buccaneer Blake had 
come well within sight of riches. On the 
steamer that was to arrive at La Boca 
within two days were capitalists who 
were ready to invest large sums in the 
concessions that had been granted by 
the grateful Moscoso. 

Mr. Blake felt deeply injured by the 
new turn of events. When those capi- 
talists landed in I.a Boca they would 
find an entirely new party in power at 
the seaport; naturally the result would 
be a decided condition of doubt and un- 
certainty as to the value of the Blake 
concessions. 

Blake sat in front of a tiny café, with 
all his attention directed toward La 


Boca, whither the proprietor had hur- 
ried as soon as the news of the capture 
was received. ‘The café was ornately 
pretty, being painted in seven colors and 
decorated like a wedding-cake. It 
mocked frivolously the magnificence of 
the mountain-range that rose behind it 
and the stretch of suave sea before it. 
It was set in the center of a pavement 
of tiles made by upending stone ale- 
bottles and driving them into the sand, 
and its whole effect was sensuously 
pleasing in a tropical fashion. 

None of the many glories of the café 
“La Flor de Andalusia” held any at- 
traction for Blake on this disturbing day 
of disaster and catastrophe. It was now 
noon and hot and windless under the 
canvas awning. ‘The wavelets that loi- 
tered inward until they swished out into 
mere films across the sand kept up a 
faint murmur that was lulling and sleep- 
inspiring. ‘The torn and tattered leaves 
of the banana palms on the _ hillsides 
hung limp. Behind him the road from 
La Boca stretched white and glaring, 
and beyond lay stretches of bananas and 
oranges, with an occasional palm like 
a huge feather-duster stuck into the 
ground. 

Blake looked the scene 
shiver of disgust. 

“Tt would drive Billy McCormick 
crazy,” he thought. “If he ever saw 
that, he would want to have a play built 
around it. And I guess that’s all it’s 
good for.” 

“The senor 


over with a 


does not go to La 


Boca?” queried the mozo, who yearned 
to be in the very heart of the merry- 
making. 

“The sefor’s only desire is that La 
Boca does not come to him,” responded 
Mr. Blake drearily. 














“ Si, senor,’ murmured the mozo, 
sympathetically if not comprehendingly. 
Then he wiped the round marble top 
of the little table for the twentieth time 
and wondered what they were doing in 
La Boca. 

Blake mopped his neck and chest and 
cursed softly. The light uniform blouse 
he wore was buttoned over nothing but an 
undershirt beneath, which was quite ac- 
cording to army regulations in Orondo. 
The uniform was itself a menace to his 
safety, and his presence within a mile 
of La Boca would have been a bit of ab- 
surd bravado in another man. A prin- 
ciple, vague and undefined even to him- 
self, prevented his discarding it. 

He was hot and tired and no longer 
resourceful. The fairy castle of the fu- 
ture had dissolved like the mist over the 
coast mountains in the early mornings. 
While he had dreamed of the things he 
was to accomplish, old Ramon Acosta, 
the scarred, one-eyed warrior, known 
throughout Orondo as “El Tuerto,” 
had suddenly appeared in front of 
Atalaya, the capital of the country, with 
a force strong enough to cause the 
merchants to put up their shutters in 
petulant fear and anger. A revolution, 
at first too petty and unimportant to re- 
ceive serious consideration, had in two 
days developed into a threat against the 
peace and happiness of Orondo. It 
meant nothing less, apparently, than the 
death of the carefully formed plans of 
Buccaneer Blake. 

That morning he had awakened to 
find La Boca ready to fall like a ripe 
orange into the hands of El Tuerto. 
The old revolutionist had galloped into 
the streets after so slight a show of re- 
sistance that the town appeared to wel- 
come him. The very memory galled 
Blake. By the demands for assistance 
from the capital; he had been left with- 
out troops in sufficient numbers to hold 
La Boca. The few men with him had 
scattered into the hills, and he had 
made his way through the plantation of 
a friend to the little café on the road- 
side. Here he waited without purpose 
and without plan of any sort. 

A sudden clatter of hoofs startled 
him. He reached for his gun as he 
dived behind the café. It was extremely 
likely that La Boca would be coming his 
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way in all its fervid intensity, and he 
didn’t long for the meeting. 

But the alarm was false. Around the 
turn of the road cantered an American, 
leading a saddled horse. 

‘““] sneaked two mounts from behind 
the hotel,” called out Stilton as he drew 
up in front of the café. ‘All our peo- 
ple are scattered through the hills, and 
I stole two horses from our conquerors.” 

“What are those concession-smash- 
ers doing now?” asked Blake as he care- 
fully examined the led horse. 

“They are having as much fun as an 
election-night crowd in Herald Square,” 
said Stilton without enthusiasm. Hav- 
ing secured .a contract for supplying sev- 
eral of the more important towns with 
electric lights, he was heartily in sym- 
pathy with the Moscoso government. 
“They are using up all their cartridges 
on one another,” he said. ‘ In an hour 
or more they won’t have ammunition 
enough to pull off an execution.” 

Blake swung up into his saddle. 

“That won’t do us any good,” he 
said. “Those village pests can cut up 
as long as they like; we won't be able to 
interfere. It’s a case of hike for ours 
and good-by to the fancy graft in the 
concession game unless we can turn a 
few tricks in the miracle line! ” 

The prospect was so depressing that 
the two rode along in murky, gloomy 
silence until they rounded a turn in the 
road along the seashore and caught the 
rataplan of irregular firing ahead of 
them. 

“Oh, shades of Cortez!” growled 
Blake. ‘‘ Here’s more of them. I had 
figured it out that all the rabble El 
Tuerto could collect were enjoying 
themselves in La Boca. We’re likely 
to lose more than our concessions.” 

The two turned silently into a grove 
of cocoanut-palms, rounded behind a 
banana patch, and; tying their horses, 
began cautiously to scout. 

At a crook in the road they stopped 
and turned to look congratulations at 
each other. 

In the open roadstead lay a cruiser— 
a vessel of the United States navy, very 
white and very pretty, mingling beauti- 
fully with the tropical scenery of the 
shore. On the beach groups of men in 
immaculate white were running about 
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and stopping every little while to kneel 
and fire, while a young man, also in 
white, with the air of one conducting a 
great campaign, was coughing out orders 
in a voice artificially deep and guttural 

“Shore-drill for the marines,” gasped 
Blake delightedly. ‘‘ There’s a ship full 
of real soldiers out there—soldiers with 
real guns that sight up to two miles and 
earry that far with something of ac- 
curacy. We’ve got to get them into our 
game!” 

“It’s good enough for me to find 
-some way of getting out of this beastly 
country,” said Stilton. ‘‘ There’s no use 
going on to Atalaya. El] Tuerto wil! 
be hiking in there in a few days, and we 
shall be the little homeless wanderers in 
a strange country. There’s no use being 
foolish about this thing. We’ll just go 
visiting on board that little old Glen 
Island excursion steamer and jolly them 
into taking us as far away from _ here 
as we can get.” 

“We will not,” said Blake, as he sai 
under a cocoanut-palm and beamed con 
tentedly upon the military display. 
“We will make an international affair 
of this. We will induce these young men 
to make a naval demonstration againsi 
La Boca.” 

“In all likelihood!” purred Stilton, 
with delicate but wasted = sarcasm. 
“These sailormen are taught early in 
life not to mingle in the affairs of these 
little penny-ante republics without direct 
erders from the Navy Department. You 
might fake a cable message to them, but 
they’d drop to the fact that it was a fake 
as soon as they could get off a message 
from La Boca.” 

“They will never get into Ia Boca,” 
.said Blake. ‘“ They don’t need to go 
that far. I will now demonstrate to you 
the manner in_ which I. will make 
‘diplomacy correct the errors of overcon 
fidence in the worth of Orondo’s 
troops.” 

Mr. Blake then thrust himself upon 
the party of marines occupying the road. 
His salute was accepted by the lieu 
tenant in command with all the dignity 
that twenty-five years made possible. 

“Hot work!” said the lieutenant 
pleasantly, as he mopped his face. ‘ We 
had to get the men ashore for an hour or 
so. It’s healthy around here—what? ” 
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“ Healthier than a Catskills sanita- 
rium.” lied Blake genially. “Only a 
sinall minority of the deaths around here 
just at present are from disease.” 

* They die of old age, I suppose,” re- 
marked the lieutenant, who appeared to 
be « friendly youth. 

* Well. inost of those that have died 
here xeeently had lived long enough,” 
suid Blake cheerfully. 

The lieutenant failed to grasp the full 
significance of these purely local wit- 
ticisms. 

“There's no objection to our mussing 
up front yard of your republic, is 
there?” he asked. 

“We like to have you do it,” said 
Blake. ~ 1 telegraphed to Atalaya, tell- 
ing the president that you were here, and 
he sem me instructions to make things 
pleasant tor you. I’m in charge of this 
seciion of the coast, and I’d like to show 
vou around a bit.” 

lice dragged out of the pocket of his 
uniform-coat a package of papers with 
huge seals and passed them over to the 
lieutenant, 

“lun a general in the constabulary 


ih 


they call an army down here,” said 
Blake. “ stationed at La Boca. Now, if 
vou were only doing target-practise as 


well ws shore-drill, why, I could help 
Ot. 

‘Turget-practise?’’ said the lieuten- 

turned and waved his hand 


vou 


ant, ws he 


toward ihe cruiser. ‘“ Do you know 
what ship that is? ‘The Nantucket, 
avnige, We hold all records in our 
class. Commander Wheelock in charge. 
lle's ihe original target-practise pest. 
Iles always borrowing ammunition 
from the other chaps in the navy. Tar- 
gei-praciise is his one hobby. We 


avert sci up any floating marks here, 


) 
‘ 
\ 
{ 


meause we hoped to locate a natural 
iargci on land. We haven’t seen any- 
thing bai sand and jungle since this 


morning. and I 
been called off.” 
with me,” said Blake, hiding 
“T’ve got a target that will 
you with pleasurable emo- 


guess the practise has 


* Come 
his evil joy. 
overcome 


tions, 


Vhere’s an old blockhouse up the 
road thet we are going to tear down, and 
you can help us by shooting into it all 
The more you shoot it up the 
Then you can march 


Vou want. 


berier we ll like it. 
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“THE SENORS ONLY DESIRE IS THAT LA BOCA DOES NOT COME TO HIM,” 
RESPONDED MR. BLAKE DREARILY 
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“THERE'S NO USE BEING FOOLISH ABOUT THIS THING” 











THE 


a bunch of marines up the road behind 
the blockhouse, and send off a landing- 
party from the ship and fake up a com- 
bination drill that. youll remember as 
There’s nothing like 


long as you live. 





“HOT woRK!” 
SAID THE 
LIEUTENANT 


shooting at a real blockhouse to inspire 
enthusiasm among the gunners.”’- 

“ Bully!” said the lieutenant eagerly. 
“That’s all to the excellent. I'll go 
aboard and arrange it in a brace of min- 
utes.” 

“Tf this thing only works out the way 
it should,” said Blake to Stilton ten min- 
utes later, “ we'll pull off a surprise on 
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old Tuerto that’ll make him eat his 
machete. ‘The United States navy is 


now engaged in saving our concessions 
for us.” 
The lieutenant gathered up his men 


with many harsh and guttural commands 
and marched them into the shade of a 
great cotton-tree, where he left them in 
charge of a sergeant while he went 
aboard. 

His conference with the officer in 
command was short. In ten minutes he 
was seen starting back for the shore. 


“Tf I be not over-hopeful,” said 
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Blake cheerfully, ‘“ our 
little scheme has been 
indorsed by the pow- 
ers on board, and 
there is ‘nothing 
for us to do but 
to see that the cho- 
rus gets the proper 
cue and that the 
spot-lights are ef- 
fectively manipu- 
lated. I rather im- 
agine that La Boca 
is due to be sur- 
prised somewhat in the 
next hour.” 

The lieutenant came 
ashore vivaciously, and, 
hailing Blake, he called 
out: 

““Commander’s com- 
pliments and thanks to 
you, oldman. He’s head- 
ing up the coast now. 
We'll go along and give 
the menachance to race 
around a little.” 

The cruiser was get- 
ting under way, and 
Blake and Stilton, lead- 
ing their horses into 
the road, mounted and 
started off. 

“T’ll go ahead and 
see that there’s no one 
around the blockhouse 
when you begin firing,” 
Blake called back as he 
and Stilton rode away. 
Turning the bend in 
the road, both spurred 
ahead at a pace that 
sent them flying past 
the little café. Then 
more cautiously — they 
rode on toward La 
Boca. 

The blockhouse 
crowned a hump-backed 
peninsula which jotted 
quite a distance into 
the sea. The road led 
Uraigebibhs ; around the _shoreward 

” end of this hill, a thou- 
sand yards or more 
away from the toy fort, 





THE STARTLED GARRISON OF INSURGENTS, WHO HAD STARTED 
RUNNING TOWARD THE TOWN WHEN THE FIRST SHELL BURST, 
NOW BEGAN TO MAKE THE DUFFY RECORDS FOR THE 


SPRINT LOOK LIKE SCHOOLBOY PERFORMANCES and as the two men rode 
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toward the town they noticed that a 
crowd of El Tuerto’s men were seated 
on the town side of the hill, watching 
with envious eyes the little town in which 
their comrades were feverishly enjoying 
their victory. 

“They’ll never see that cruiser,” said 
Blake. ‘ She’ll come up behind and pat 
them on the back before they realize 
what’s doing!” 

Stopping just under the hill, they 
looked down into the plaza. <A _bare- 
footed band was drowsily playing, and 
preparations were going forward for a 
grand review of the victorious insur- 
gents. El Tuerto was to ride around 
the town, in accordance with the custom 
of insurgent folk of all parties after a 
capture. 

“It couldn’t be better,” said Blake, 
grinning malevolently. ‘“‘ They haven’t 
placed any sentries, and that crowd on 
the hill will sit there and look longingly 
at the cafés for an hour yet.” 

In a short time the Nantucket steamed 
up to the peninsula, on the other side of 
which lay La Boca. The lieutenant 
marched his few files of marines along 
the road until he was halted by Blake. 
Then was begun the final act of the plot 
against the peace and power of Don 
Ramon Acosta, known as El Tuerto. 

‘“The commander’ll send a landing- 
party around the end of that peninsula 
in boats,” said the lieutenant. “ I'll 
march my men around by land to meet 
’em when they come ashore. The gun- 
crews are yearning for a chance to cut 
loose at that blockhouse. It’s the pret- 
tiest target they’ve had in years.” 

“Just enjoy yourselves,” said Blake 
hospitably. ‘“‘ Have the time of your 
lives. Start your little old vaudeville 
show, and I’ll promise you the most suc- 
cessful performance you ever put up.” 

The lieutenant signaled the cruiser. 
A puff of white smoke burst from her 
side and curled away in a great ring. 
The roar of the six-incher smote the 
countryside and roused terror and wild 
anxiety in La Boca. The shell screamed 
through the air and, scantily missing the 
blockhouse, flashed over the town and 
exploded with a bewildering crash on 
the other side. 

“Oh, slush!” cried the lieutenant 
angrily. ‘‘ That’s too bad. They lifted 
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her too high. They'll never miss it 
again. There’s nothing on the other 
side of that hill, is there?” 

“Nothing that amounts to anything. 
Everything’s been prepared for this lit- 
tle shooting.” 

Before he had _ finished speaking 
another shell whirred through the air 
and made a center shot. Splinters from 
the shattered roof-beams, tiles, and sec- 
tions of the stone-work were scattered 
generously. The startled garrison of in- 
surgents, who had started running 
toward the town when the first shell 
burst, now began to make the Duffy 
records for the sprint look like school- 
boy performances. Unlike trained run- 
ners, however, they yelled as they ran. 

In La Boca a spasm of terror fell 
upon the insurgent conquerors. Such 
artillery work had never before been 
seen in the country, and it was as inex- 
plicable as it was demoralizing. The 
mystery lasted only until the men from 
the blockhouse began to stream into 
town, where they mingled with the 
horde of anxious ones who were scram- 
bling into the first saddles they could 
reach in their wild haste to get away. 

“ Los diablos Americanos!” screamed 
the blockhouse contingent, who had seen 
the white cruiser. This information 
gave nothing of comfort to the insur- 
gents. They realized that it was no time 
to: insist upon explanations. 

But horror was added to horror. 
Other insurgents, who had started away 
by the shore road, came spurring madly 
into town crying out that thousands of 
troops were marching into La _ Boca. ° 
Then, in plain sight of the entire town, 
several boats carrying the American flag 
were seen rounding the end of the 
peninsula. 

In ten minutes the only people left in 
La Boca were those who couldn’t get 
away. Blake, joyously topping the hill, 
looked down upon a deserted village. 
He hooted gleefully at the tag end of 
E1 Tuerto’s army as it scurried along the 
river bank and disappeared into the 
jungle-bordered road. 

‘““ Why, there’s a town here!” said the 
lieutenant, evidently annoyed. 

“Sure,” said Blake complacently, 
“but then your shells that miss pass 
clear over it. There’s no real danger. 
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Now, if you’ll only send the ship’s sur- 
geon ashore for a few hours to help our 
doctors a bit, you’ll straighten out our 
game splendidly.” 

The lieutenant looked properly scan- 
dalized at the thought of having bom- 
barded a town in the hands of the doc- 
tors. He was also a bit worried. 

“What in thunder do you want the 
ship’s surgeon for?” he asked suspi- 
ciously. ‘‘ There’s no epidemic of any 
sort in there—what?” 

“Only yellow fever,” said Blake 
pleasantly. ‘“‘ We’ve been fooling along 
with it now for a couple of months, and 
it’s rather getting away from us. It will 
be a favor if you'll help out a bit.” 

“Sorry, old chap, but we can’t let our 
people take any chances of infection,” 
said the lieutenant stiffly. He had 
frantically signaled the cruiser, which 
quickly stopped the target-practise, and 
now he began wigwagging to the men in 
the boats. “I can’t let those men land as 
it is,” he said. 

“ All right,” said Blake cheerfully, as 
he saw the boats turning back. ‘‘ We’ve 
certainly had a pleasant day.” 

“You chaps down here get so accus- 
tomed to the fever that you don’t realize 
what a raking we’d get if we picked up 
a case of it. I’d really like to help you 
out, don’t you know, but it’s simply im- 
possible.” 
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“You’ve helped me out a whole lot 
as it is,” said Blake truthfully. ‘“ You 
don’t know how much it means to see 
a bunch of Americans in uniform play- 
ing around down here.” 

“And that’s no lie,” he remarked 
cheerfully to Stilton as together they 
watched the lieutenant, marching stiffly 
ahead of the force of marines, on the 
way back to the ship. 

‘““Wouldn’t he be the scandalized per- 
son if he only knew!” said Stilton. 

A few hours later Blake sat con- 
tentedly in front of the café “ Dos 
Hermanos” on the pier-head, - looking 
out across the Caribbean, now flecked by 


moonlight. From Atalaya he had re- 
ceived word that the forces of El 
Tuerto had been mysteriously with- 


drawn from about the capital; and from 
that old trouble-maker word had been 
received that he would come in and be 
good and lend loyal support to the gov- 
ernment, if guaranteed safety and a 
small share in the governmental graft. 
Blake himself had sent off cables to the 
American newspapers telling of the 
summary manner in which the insurrec- 
tion had been suppressed, but omitting 
the details. 

“Now,” he said happily to Stilton, 
“all we’ve got to do is to turn in and 
clean this old town up properly for the 
reception of our capitalists.” 





SEPTEMBER 


SEPTEMBER stands like Ruth amid the corn, 
Clad rosily in beauty of the morn. 


Her poppies, with their sparkling dews impearled, 
Girdle with crimson flame the whole wide world. 


Her reddened vines with thousand fingers hold 
All of the summer sunlight’s living gold. 


Her yellow pumpkins, plump and round and fair, 
Are strewn like coins of plenty everywhere. 


Her choir of echoes in the woodland hush 
Sings sweeter than the summer’s raptured thrush. 


Her leaping brooks, with foaming fleece of white, 


Skip like the lambs 


Her honey bees, 


where ceaseless 


through meadows of delight. 


nectar drips, 


Cling close upon the orchard’s ruby lips. 


Her goldenrod in marsh and field and fell 2 
Outshines the amaranth and asphodel! 


Edward Wilbur Mason 
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IN AMERICA 


BY HERBERT N. CASSON 


THE REMARKABLE CONTRIBUTION THAT THE LITTLE MOUN- 
TAIN LAND OF WALES HAS MADE TO OUR NATIONAL LIFE— 


THE PROMINENCE 
FROM THE TIME OF THE 


we is a tiny country. Massa- 
chusetts beats it in size, and Chi- 
cago beats it in population. It is a small 
fraction of a small island. But if real 
greatness consists not in acres nor wealth 
so much as in the heart-power and brain- 
power of a people, then little Wales is 
one of the great countries of the world. 

When we recall the large number of 
prominent Welshmen who are now in the 
United States, it seems hard to believe 
that our total Welsh population is less 
than three hundred thousand, even when 
we include those who were born here of 
Welsh parents. But they have for cen- 
turies been a small and winnowed race. 
They have little waste. Almost every 
Welsh family is a tiny little republic in 
itself, sturdily self-supporting and ambi- 
tious—just the sort of a group from 
which a great man or woman is likely to 
come. 

Naturally, as the hills of Wales are 
rich in all sorts of buried treasures, the 
Welsh have become famous for their skill 
as miners and smelters. ‘They did much 
to establish our iron business, and more 
still for our coal industry. And when 
we first began to make tin plate success- 
fully, about a dozen years ago, it was 
the Welsh who taught us how. 

In the matter of morality, no national- 


OF WELSHMEN 
PIEGREMS TO THE PRESENT DAY 


IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 


ity stands higher. I find recent statis- 
tics which show that there are only 
twenty-eight Welshmen in our penal in- 
stitutions—a remarkable showing. One 
of the British nicknames for Wales is 
“the land of the white gloves.” It is 
the local custom to present a pair of 
white gloves to a judge who finds no 
cases on the docket. 

But the Welsh are not satisfied with 
being moral. They are a spiritual and 
heroic people. Y Gwir yn Erbyn y Byd 
—‘“ The truth against the world ”’—is 
their motto. Their beliefs and feelings 
have always been more precious to them 
than wealth. A Welshman wants to be 
prosperous, of course, but he never dis- 
plays the same enthusiasm in making 
money that he does in singing a hymn or 
making a speech on the glory of Wales. 

In temperament, the Welsh are like 
their own furnaces. They blaze at a 
breath. Nothing is more characteristic 
of the whole nation than this ‘ Welsh 
fire.” Often it burns away all tact and 
expediency. There is nothing suave or 
secretive about the Welsh. They do not 
aire: with faint praise, assent with civil 

eer, 


And without sneering 
sneer. 


teach the rest to 


They are a hardy, enduring race. The 











EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the ninth in a 
contributed to the making of the United States. 


series of articles on the leading races that have 


The first paper, on ‘‘The Jew in America,” ap- 


peared in Munsgy’s Macazine for January; the second, on ‘‘The Sons of Old Scotland,” in 
the February number; the third, on ‘‘The Germans in America,” in the March number; the 
fourth, on ‘‘ The Irish in America,” in the April number; the fifth, on ‘‘ The English in America,” 
in the May number; the sixth, on ‘‘ The French in America,” in the June number; the seventh, 
on ‘‘ The Canadians in the United States,” in the July number; and the eighth, on ‘‘ The Scandi- 


navians in America,” in the August number. 


Next month's article will be on ‘‘ The Italians in America,” and other important nationalities 


will be treated later, including the Dutch, the Spaniards, and, finally, the Americans, 
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spirit of their ancient hills is in them. 
Both in body and mind, they are strong- 
fibered. Their stamina was shown last 
winter, when the unconquered football 
team of New Zealand, which had swept 
away all rivals in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Australia, was beaten by 
the Welshmen at Cardiff. And it was 
mentally shown when Lord Penrhyn’s 
quarrymen went on strike and held out 
against starvation for three years—the 
longest strike on record. 


THE GREAT JONES FAMILY 


One short and easy way to prove the 
importance of the Welsh in America is to 
call attention to the large number of 
famous Joneses. I find that there are 
seventy-four illustrious members of the 
Jones clan in the last edition of “ Who’s 
Who.” Many of these, very likely, do 
not think of themselves as Welsh. But 
in most cases the name of Jones is un- 
deniably of Welsh origin. 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, whose 
fame as a religious teacher is interna- 
tional, is a thorough Welshman. When 
the Congress of Religions was held 
during the Chicago Exposition, he was 
its secretary and one of its central figures. 
In the political world the best known 
Welshman is a Jones—ex-Senator John 
P. Jones, who served four terms in the 
United States Senate from Nevada. 
There are also two owners of this cele- 
brated name in the present Congress— 
Wesley L. Jones, of Washington, and 
William A. Jones, of Virginia, both 
born in the United States. 

In business, there are three Joneses of 
unusual prominence in Pittsburgh—W. 
J. Jones, of the Bank for Savings; Evan 
Jones, the contractor; and John H. 
Jones, who is one of the coal barons of 
Pennsylvania. One other, who is too big 
to miss, is Colonel ‘“ Buffalo” Jones, the 
noted superintendent of the Yellowstone 
National Park, who has probably caught 
more wild animals than any other Amer- 
ican now living. 

In our steel business there have heen 
three Joneses who will never be forgot- 
ten—Captain “ Bill” Jones, of the Car- 
negie company, who has never had a 
superior as the manager of a steel-mill ; 
B.. F. Jones, the founder of the inde- 
pendent firm of Jones & Laughlin, 
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Pittsburgh; and Daniel L. Jones, who 
established the iron and steel business at 
Pueblo, Colorado. 

John Mather Jones, of Utica, was a 
leader of his people during the Civil War 
period; and in recent years, the late 
Samuel M. Jones, of Toledo, was our 
most conspicuous Welshman. ‘The 
“Golden Rule Mayor,” as the latter was 
called, was for years one of the most 
picturesque figures in American public 
life. As a boy of eighteen, he went into 
the oil country with fifteen cents in his 
pocket and worked up to riches. Then 
he became a politician, but such a one 
as Ohio had never seen. He declared 
himself independent of all the political 
parties and all the newspapers, and, with 
nothing but his own personal magnetism 
to aid him, persuaded more than three 
fourths of the Toledo citizens to in- 
dorse his platform of equality and 
brotherhood. As long as Toledo stands, 
its patron saint will be “ Golden Rule” 
Jones—“ the man without a party.” 

In the early days of American history, 
there were Thomas Jones, who built the 
first brick house on Long Island; Dr. 
John Jones, who saved George Washing- 
ton’s life in 1790; Nathaniel Jones, the 
inventor of the comb-making machine ; 
and Captain Jacob Jones, who com- 
manded the Wasp in the War of 1812. 
And so we may see from this incomplete 
list of names what a wealth of biography 
might be gathered together under the 
title, “‘ What Happened to Jones.” 

We cannot, of course, assume that 
every man who bears a Welsh name is a 
Cambrian.- Paul Jones, for instance, was 
a Scot who changed his name. Talcott 
Williams, of Philadelphia, is of English 
ancestry; and ex-Governor Llewellyn 
Powers, of Maine, is descended from a 
French family. But the Americans who 
are unquestionably Welsh are still very 
numerous. 


WELSHMEN IN PUBLIC LIFE 


In public life, we have a strong group 
of Welshmen among the leaders. John 
Sharp, Williams, for instance, the Demo- 
cratic leader of Congress, is of Welsh de- 
scent, and proud of it. “ My own branch 
of the clan Williams,” he says, ‘‘ came 
over to America in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century.” The veteran Sen- 
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ator John T. Morgan, too, who has rep- 
resented Alabama in the United States 
Senate for thirty years, assures me that 
the Welsh writers are correct in claiming 
him as one of their blood. And one 
Congressman—William A. Thomas, of 
’ Ohio—claims Wales as the land of his 
birth. 

Three Americans of Welsh descent 
who have acquired a national reputation 
for their ability and uprightness, are 
Charles E. Hughes, whose probing re- 
cently brought to light the insurance ir- 
regularities; Ellis H. Roberts, who has 
been the United States treasurer since 
1897; and T. L. James, president of the 
Lincoln National Bank, of New York. 
All three are descendants of the Welsh 
pioneers who settled in the central region 
of New York State. Mr. James was 
Postmaster-General under Garfield for a 
short time—long enough to save the 
United States about two million dollars 
a year. He is a business man of the 
good old-fashioned sort, who has trav- 
eled far on the road of self-help since 
he went to work as a boy at a dollar a 
week. 

There are four others, also of national 
importance, who can see in the remote 
past the cottages of their forefathers 
nestling under the shadow of the Welsh 
hills—General Nelson A. Miles, whose 
first American ancestor came from 
Swansea in 1664; Rear-Admiral “ Fight- 
ing Bob” Evans; W. W. Thomas, of 
Maine, now consul-general to Sweden; 
and Henry Clay Evans, one of the most 
distinguished public men of Tennessee, 
who has been a Representative in Con- 
gress, Assistant Postmaster - General, 
Commissioner of Pensions, and consul- 
general at London. 


WELSHMEN IN THE WORLD OF BUSINESS 


Our foremost Welsh merchant now 
living is unquestionably Thomas C. 
Jenkins, of Pittsburgh. What A. T. 
Stewart was to New York or Marshall 
Field to Chicago, Jenkins is to the 
Smoky City. Everybody in western 
Pennsylvania, at least, knows the story 
of his success—how he failed to get rich 
among the gold mines of California in 
1849, and then succeeded in piling up 
millions with a grocery store in Pitts- 
burgh. Few of the steel kings, outside 
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of Carnegie and Frick, are richer than 
he. Recently, so it is reported, he re- 
fused an offer of four millions for a 
single piece of Pittsburgh real estate. 

Miles Humphreys, also, is a Pitts- 
burgh Welshman. He was formerly the 
president of the Amalgamated Iron and 
Steel Workers. More recently he has 
been the fire chief of Pittsburgh. Per- 
haps the ablest Welsh labor leader at 
the present time is Tom L. Lewis, who 
is second to John Mitchell in the coal 
miners’ organization. 


Highest of all, in many _ respects, 
among Americans of Welsh lineage, 


stands the dominant figure of J. Pierpont 
Morgan. He is proud to trace his 
family back to Captain Miles Morgan, 
the founder of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. The story of Miles Morgan is 
highly romantic. Love, not money, 
brought him to America. One, morning, 
in 1636, he was wandering along a wharf 
in Bristol, England, when he saw a beau- 
tiful girl who was about to sail with her 
parents for the new country. Young 
Morgan flew to his home, packed up a 
bundle of necessaries, rushed back to the 
ship, and engaged a passage. Not many 
months afterward the two young people 
were married at Boston, and tramped 
through the woods to a farm which was 
located where the handsome city of 
Springfield stands to-day. Morgan be- 
came noted as a great Indian fighter and 
a sturdy Puritan; and a statue of him, 
with pickax in one hand and gun in the 
other, can now be seen in one of Spring- 
field’s public squares. 


IN LITERATURE AND MUSIC 


Among our men of letters, there are 
few of Welsh birth, but quite a numbe2 
of Welsh ancestry. The dean of them 
all, undoubtedly, is W. D. Howells, who 
traces his family back to a certain Welsh 
Quaker who arrived here during the 
Mayflower period. And in Cincinnati 
there is John Uri Lloyd, an author of 
unusual versatility and learning. 

In music, I find no Welsh among the 
masters; yet no nation is more unani- 
mously fond of song and music than 
they. Ever since the days of Merlin and 
Taliesin, their ancient bards, the Welsh 
people have found their highest pleasure 
in great singing festivals—‘“ eistedd- 
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fods,”’ as they are called. In the singing 
of sacred music the Welsh choirs have 
become famous, too, not only for their 
technique, but for their spirit of true de- 
voutness. Almost every Welshman is 
ready to burst into song at a moment’s 
notice. When the late ‘‘ Golden Rule” 
Jones, of Toledo, had an especially diffi- 
cult audience of voters to address, he in- 
variably took his fiddle along and opened 
the meeting with a song. Two of the 
best-known Welsh musicians now in the 
public eye are Daniel Protheroe, of Mil- 
waukee, and Professor William Ap 
Madoc, of Chicago. The latter is one of 
the highest authorities on the “song 
romances ” of Wales.« 

Among distinguished men of other 
professions, we must not omit Judge H. 
M. Edwards, of Scranton; John M. 
Francis, founder of the Troy Times; 
Professor W. W. Davies, of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University; Thomas J. Griffiths, 
owner of Y Drych, Utica, New York; 
and John Lloyd Thomas, who is the 
president of the St. David’s Society of 
New York. ‘The five clergymen who 
seem to be most prominent are Rev. D. 
Parker Morgan and Rev. E. E. Chivers, 
of New York; Rev. William H. Roberts 
and Rev. George E. Rees, of Philadel- 
phia; and Rev. Thomas C. Edwards, of 
Kingston, Pennsylvania. 

As to who was the first Welshman in 
America history is silent. There was a 
certain Prince Madoc, Welsh writers say, 
who sailed to this country with an im- 
posing fleet of thirteen vessels about 
eight hundred years ago. He returned 
to Wales, so the story goes, and told of 
a new land across a great sea. He sailed 
a second time, and was never heard of 
afterward. 


WELSHMEN OF COLONIAL DAYS 


However true or imaginary this may 
be, it is a fact that there were some Welsh 
in the Mayflower and at the first settle- 
ment at Jamestown. In 1630, we know, 
came Edward Garfield, the ancestor of 
our twentieth President. ‘The fact that 
there were Welsh pioneers in all parts of 
the country is proved by the abundance 
of Welsh names’on our maps. In Maine, 


for instance, we find Bangor, Wales, 
Welshville, 
and West Jonesport. 


Monmouth, Jonesborough, 
In Pennsylvania 
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there are too many to mention, such as 
Bryn Mawr, Bala, Haverford, Berwyn, 
Bangor, Gwynedd, North Wales, and 
Penllyn. 

It is said that the original name of the 
family to which William Penn belonged 
was Pen-mynydd, which meant “ of the 
hilltop.” Certainly a number of Penn’s 
ablest assistants were Welshmen, such 
as David and Thomas Lloyd. In Rhode 
Island there was Roger Williams, the 
famous founder of religious freedom. In 
New Hampshire there was Colonel John 
Davis, whose nine sons reached an aver- 
age age of eighty-seven years. In Dela- 
ware there was the “‘ Welsh Tract”; and 
in Lynn, Massachusetts, which is to-day 
the largest shoe-making city in the world, 
the first of its shoemakers was a Welsh- 
man named Adam Dagyr, whose skill in 
shaping ladies’ shoes made him noted in 
colonial days. 

In Connecticut Elihu Yale, one of the 
most learned and traveled men of his 
time, gave four thousand dollars to a 
little college at New Haven, and so per- 
petuated his name in one of our greatest 
institutions of learning. He spent most 
of his life in the land of his fathers, and 
was buried there, in the churchyard at 
Wrexham. Many American tourists visit 
his grave, which has above it the follow- 
ing quaint epitaph: 

Born in America, in Europe bred, 

In Afric traveled, and in Asia wed. 


’ 


“We are a nation of kickers,’’ one 
Welshman informed me. ‘This being the 
case, we are not surprised to find plenty 
of the sons of St. David among ‘our 
Revolutionary heroes. Only one of the 
signers, Francis Lewis, was of Welsh 
birth; but a large proportion of them— 
some zealous writers say eighteen—had 
more or less of the blood of Owen Glen- 
dower in their veins. Fourteen of our 
Revolutionary generals were of Welsh 
descent, the ablest of them being Daniel 
Morgan, the winner of the battle of the 
Cowpens. Morgan was a magnificent 
specimen of the Cambrian race—tall, 
handsome, honorable, and courageous. 
He had the quick Welsh temper. In his 
youthful days he was a teamster in 
Braddock’s army. A British officer on 
one occasion carelessly insulted him. At 
once Morgan knocked him reeling to the 
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ground. Morgan was arrested for this, 
and given five hundred lashes. Conse- 
quently, when the War of Independence 
began, he had a personal as well as a 
patriotic reason for flinging himself 
heart and soul against the British forces. 
Three other central figures of the Revo- 
lution who are said to have been of Welsh 
descent are Thomas Jefferson, John 
Adams, and Robert Morris. 


FOUR GROUPS OF FAMOUS WELSHMEN 


A glance back over American history 
shows that our famous Welshmen can 
be arranged in four groups: the men of 
daring, of business enterprise, of song, 
and of social reform. 

The first of the men of daring was 
Lewis, of the noted Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition, which opened up the way to 
the vast Northwest. The second was a 
strong-armed preacher named Isaac 
Owen, who went to California with the 
Forty-Niners and fought single-handed 
for morality against a horde of gamblers 
and desperadoes. During the Civil War, 
one of the four or five names that shone 
above all others was a Welsh one— 
General George Henry Thomas, the hero 
of Chickamauga. It has frequently been 
said that General Thomas saw more 
active and continuous service than any 
other officer of his age and rank in the 
entire army. Speaking of the Civil War, 
it might also be said that when Powell 
and Pritchard caught Jefferson Davis, 
after his flight from Richmond, all three 
were of Welsh descent, if we may judge 
from the names they bore. 

Henry M. Stanley, too, the greatest 
of all modern explorers, was born in 
Wales. No one ever ‘had a worse start 
on the road to fame than he. At three he 
was a tiny waif in a Welsh poorhouse. 
At fifteen he sailed as a cabin-boy to 
New Orleans, where he was adopted by 
a kindly merchant. Then, in 1869, 
James Gordon Bennett gave him that 
famous order to “ find Livingstone,” who 
had been lost in the heart of the Dark 
Continent for more than two years. The 
well-known story of his adventures and 
his amazing success has become one of 
our national epics, and will always re- 
main a source of especial pride to his 
countrymen. 

Under the head of business enterprise, 
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we begin with Oliver Evans, who might 
appropriately be called the Watt of 
America. He shares with Fitch and 
Fulton the honor of inventing steam- 
ships. In 1840 David Thomas came 
over and became the “father of the 
American iron business.” To put even 
into dollars and cents the debt that the 
United States owes to David Thomas 
would be impossible. It was he who gave 
us the hot blast and the first big fur- 
naces, and who prepared the way for the 
coming of the thousand millionaires of 
steel whose romantic history is now 
being told in this magazine. His son, 
Samuel Thomas, who died __ several 
months ago, was also a man of great in- 
fluence in the iron trade. One evening 
last winter I had the, good fortune to 
spend several hours at his magnificent 
residence in Catasauqua, Pennsylvania, 
and heard him tell of the days when 
Scranton was nothing but two log-cabins 
in a dense wilderness, and when steel was 
scarce at thirty cents a pound. 

There were two members of the wide- 
spread Roberts family who stood among 
the railway kings of the last generation 
—Marshall Owen Roberts, who was one 
of the founders of the Erie, Lackawanna, 
and Texas Pacific railroads, and George 
B. Roberts, who was for many years 
president of the Pennsylvania. 

Among the many singers we may men- 
tion two only as typical of the Welsh 
bards. ‘The first is John R. Thomas, who 
was well known as a song-writer and 
singer half a century ago. His “ Beauti- 
ful Isle of the Sea” and “’Tis but a 
Little Faded Flower” have taken their 
place among the old songs that never 
lose their sweetness. And the second is 
John Edwards, “the nightingale of the 
Twrceh.” For fully fifty years Mr. Ed- 
wards delighted his fellow Welshmen by 
an outpouring of prose and poetry, writ- 
ten in his little rose-covered cottage at 
Rome, New York. 

Coming to the men who have rendered 
social service in various ways, we find 
that the first great social reformer—the 
man, in fact, who originated the 
word “socialism ’’—was the Welshman, 
Robert Owen, who came to the United 
States in 1823. He and his son, Robert 
Dale Owen, were among the earliest pio- 
neers of that belief which is now becom- 
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ing so universal—that a nation is in 
reality one great family, and ought to 
act as such in all its industrial and po- 
litical affairs. 

The first American labor and reform 
newspaper, Zhe Workingman’s Advo- 
cate, was founded by two Welsh 
brothers, George H. and Frederick W. 
Evans, who held views very similar to 
. those now advocated by the followers of 
Henry George. Two other eminent 
Americans who were of Welsh descent 
were William H. Seward, the uncom- 
promising statesman of the Civil War 
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period, and Judge Noah Davis, who 
dared to send Boss Tweed to jail as a 
common criminal. 

Such have been’ the Welsh in America 
—a people of hard work and high ideals. 
They have made their mark in every State 
in the Union. Wherever they have built 
their homes they have become ideal 
Americans—quick to fraternize with 
their neighbors, to improve conditions, 
and to build up a prosperous and moral 
community. Uncle Sam may well leave 
the latch-string out whenever the Welsh 
come to his door. 





10:.THE PLAYERS 
You who have danced for us, 
Played for us, sung for us, 
Kept the heart merry 
And kept the world young for us, 
Naught do you hear but our clapping and laughter— 
Nothing thereafter. 
The playhouse is dark, and the players are weary; 
But still there goes ringing 
The sound of your singing 
In many a life that was careworn and dreary. 


All does not end with the fall of the curtain. 

Still do we turn to. you, 

Gratefully, gladly; 

Tenderly, sadly; 

Thanking you fondly with voices uncertain; 

Drunk with the joys you have shimmered before us, 
The magical charm that your art has cast o’er us! 
We—who have been in the spell of your power 

Hour by sweet hour; 

With tears that sped laughing 

And smiles that broke sobbing; 

Hearts once so sluggish now quickened and throbbing— 
We, in our gladness, are gratefully ranking you 

High in our world, and are thanking you—thanking you. 


For, ah! you have danced for us, played for us, sung for us, 
Kept the heart merry and kept the world young for us. 
What though your own hearts were anxious and aching, 
Tragically breaking, 

’Neath voices unshaking! 

Naught did you show of it, 

What could we know of it? 

What did we see but the magic and glow of it? 


Others have chanced for us 

Much, and enhanced for us 

Many a pleasure; 

But you—you have danced for us. 

Others have prayed for us, 

Haply, and stayed for us 

Dooms that impended; 

But you—you have played for us. 

Others have clung to us 

Loving, or flung to us 

Hopes and high honors; 

But ah! you have sung to us! 

Take, then, these thanks of our hearts’ fondest hoarding, 
Deeper than laughter, more true than applauding. 
Thanks, richest thanks, for the joy you have made for us, 
You who have sung to us, danced for us, played for us! 


F. Jacquelin Swords 
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BY GEORGE HIBBARD, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE ALLARD BURGLARS,” ETC, 


HEN I read the story of Frank- 
enstein with such delightful 
shivers of terror I never thought—I 
may say that as I followed with de- 
licious thrills of fright the adventures of 
the man who created a monster in human 
shape, I never imagined 
In very truth, we were influenced by 
the best of motives from the first. ‘Then 
to have things come tumbling on our own 
heads ; to find our good intentions boom- 
eranging back on us; to be caught in 
the well-intended trap of our own set- 
ting! 

We girls were having such a good time 
ourselves that we wanted every one to 
be as happy as we were. We were in- 
fluenced by very much the same feeling 
which made us go and read to old Mrs. 
Wheeler, who was poor and lonely; 
which led us to play for the children to 
dance at All Hail Hall. 

Besides, we liked and admired Edith 
Sherwood immensely. Of course we 
could not see what possible interest she 
might have in life at her great age. She 
was one of the older girls—quite twenty- 
seven. Often she appeared bored, with 
a far-away expression in her face which 
I found very interesting. She was so 
beautiful in her stately way, as if noth- 
ing could ruffle her; in fact, she actually 
looked young, and I had frequently to 
remind myself that her life was so far 
advanced. Sometimes she appeared al- 
most to forget and to wake up in an 
astonishing fashion. For the most part, 
though, she was horribly indifferent, as 
was only natural. Considering her as 
we did, it really grieved us that she should 
have so little fun. 

There were so many men in Cloverdale 
that there was much “doing” all the 
time. Being a college town, it swarmed 
with students and youthful professors. 





The Central Electric Company’s big 
plant supplied quantities of young engi- 
neers. Cloverdale, from a “ bud’s’”’ point 
of view, was simply ideal. We, therefore, 
took the matter very much to heart, and 
talked about Edith’s sad case frequently. 

“To think of having passed all chance 
of pleasure or excitement or romance,” 
declared Nan Pratt, almost in awe- 
stricken tones, ‘‘and not to be able to 
expect anything!” 

We each tried to conceive of such a 
prospect, and the cheerlessness oppressed 
us. 

“Tt’s pitiful,’ added Phoebe Hayes 
presently. “I wish we could do some- 
thing!” 

“T know!” cried Elsie Price suddenly, 
with her usual enterprise. 

“ What?” we all demanded earnestly 
as she paused. 

“As,” Elsie began slowly, “ Edith 
Sherwood hasn’t any one to admire her 
and make 1—life interesting for her, we’) 
just see about all that.” 

“ How?” we chorused. 

“ By inventing a man,” she answered 
confidently. 

We were accustomed to her wonderful 
powers of imagination and her gift for 
fixing everything, therefore we were 
less startled. ‘The idea appealed to us at 
once. In fact, we hailed the scheme 
rapturously. As a combination of plot, 
mystery, and adventure, we recognized it 
as a masterpiece. Moreover, we could as- 
sure ourselves that we were engaged in a 
good work. Not that at first sight Miss 
Sherwood would be one likely to be re- 
garded as an object for charity. She was 
the nearest approach to an heiress that 
the place afforded. The Sherwood 
mansion at the end of Main Street was 
the largest in our little town. There her 
mother and she lived with a simple cere- 
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moniousness which in elaboration and 
luxury went far beyond any other estab- 
lishment. 

“No matter if she has so much,” Nan 
Pratt exclaimed warm-heartedly, “ there 
are things she hasn’t, and we must try to 
give them to her—to fill her life—to put 
some color in it.” 

We were eager to begin without delay. 
That very evening we had an opportu- 
nity to make the opening moves. ‘There 
was a musical at the Hawthorns’. Edith 
Sherwood was there, perfectly dressed 
and perfectly mannered, but looking 
more distrait and bored than ever. We 
maneuvered as to who should reach her 
first. Phoebe got ahead and plunged in 
medias res—which I have managed to 
remember from my school Latin. 

“Oh, Miss Sherwood ” she said, 
and then she paused as if momentarily 
intimidated. From where I sat near 
them I could listen quite easily. 

“Yes, Phcebe,” Edith answered inat- 
tentively. 

“Oh, I suppose to have any one say 
nice things about you and admire you 
isn’t anything to you.” 

Edith looked at her quickly and cu- 
riously. 

“We all like—to be liked,” she an- 
swered quietly. 

“ But a man 

Edith Sherwood smiled surprisedly. 

“ T’m delighted if I have met with ap- 
probation.” 

“It isn’t that,” Phoebe hurried on reck- 
lessly. ‘‘ There’s some one who just raves 
about you—who can’t say enough.” 

Edith distinctly blushed. I was sure 
of this, much as it surprised me. 

“That is very nice,” she replied with 
steady composure. 

“He is the most attractive man that 
there is, too. Handsome and young and 
rich and distinguished e 

“You can’t, of course, expect one to 
imagine whom you mean,” Edith laughed 
quickly. 

“No, indeed; how 
Phoebe assured her hurriedly. 





” 








could you?” 
“ But you 


would be awfully surprised if you knew 
—that is the best part of it.” 

Just then Mrs. De Riemer Nims began 
to play, and every one had to keep still. I 
was glad, for I concluded that Phoebe 
was rather rushing matters. 
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When we got together for a short 
whispered consultation up in the dress- 
ing-room as we were putting on our 
wraps, Phoebe gave an account of the 
interview, to which I added animated 
footnotes, and Elsie agreed with me. 

“Now,” she declared, ‘‘ we can’t do 
with her as we should with a ‘trade 
last’ among ourselves. ‘This requires 
tact and diplomacy and finesse. She 
must be led on gently until she is con- 
vinced she has an unknown and ardent 
adorer.” 

After reflection overnight Elsie de- 
cided that our next, move should be to 
send Miss Sherwood some flowers.’ There 
was to be nothing to indicate from whom 
they came. We felt sure that she would 
not fail to connect what had been told her 
with the roses, and that the mysterious 
anonymity would excite her interest im- 
mediately. We were obliged to telegraph 
to town for the hothouse blooms which 
would serve our purpose. When they 
came we had them conveyed to her in a 
way which would not allow her by any 
possibility to discover the sender. Then 
we watched for results. 

That afternoon Miss Marroway had 
a tea. When Edith Sherwood entered 
late with one of the roses stuck in her 
coat and something of the intense pink 
of its petals in her usually pale face, we 
all gave a gasp. 

“ The—the—elixir is working,” mur- 
mured Elsie, squeezing my hand signif- 
icantly. 

Unquestionably Edith’s eyes shone 
with greater brightness, and there was an 
inward vivacity in every motion. She ap- 
peared to take more active interest in 
everything. She chatted most amiably 
with everybody, and made herself very 
pleasant indeed. She even listened with 
beaming attention to one of the venerable 
Dr. Peabody’s equally venerable stories. 
She quite woke up when Mr. Duncan 
Murray drew near her and began to talk 
to her in his usual serious way. He is 
very rich and important, of course. The 
president and largest stockholder of the 
Central Electric Company, the work- 
people in which made up a great part 
of the town’s population, is bound to be 
very much of a personage. But he is all 
of thirty-five, and we could not see very 
well what he found in society, though 
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he was unmarried. Really, to discover 
him at Miss Marroway’s instead of see- 
ing him going into the club was a great 
surprise. He looked lost enough, with 
a strange-cat-in-a-strange-garret appear- 
ance, and he fled to Edith with visible 
joy and relief. 

Of course we were all very respectful 
and nice to him when we happened to sit 
next to him at dinners, or when he took 
us out in his big launch on the lake or 
picked up a number of us and whirled us 
away to the Country Club for tea and 
club sandwiches. In our hearts, though, 
we felt the grotesqueness of any one do- 
ing anything but considering his life 
closed when gray hairs were distinctly 
to be seen at the temples. Of course, he 
was handsome and certainly very distin- 
guished, in his middle-aged manner ; but 
then, some of the portraits in the rooms 
of the Historical Society were that, too; 
and there was nothing for us to do but 
consider him and them in the same cate- 

ory. 

I think that Molly Perkins contributed 
the next impulse which sent us on the 
way we were heedlessly traveling. Dur- 
ing the sermon on the following Sunday 
morning I saw that she was not listening 
as she should, but that her thoughts were 
wandering as she glanced every now and 
then at the bright flowers of Miss 
Sherwood’s new and very expensive 
violet hat. As the people poured out of 
church into the grassy, leafy sunshine 
she made a bee-line for Edith. I was 
following close behind and I heard 
snatches of the conversation. 

“T’ve got something so exciting to tell 
you,” she began rapidly. 

Edith looked at her with a startled but 
alert little smile, her face flushing 
slightly. 

“You children haven’t any more 
compliments for me?” she said rather 
consciously. “ You'll turn my head.” 

“Oh, it’s better,” Polly swept on; 
“much more thrilling. I walked home 
late last night with Sam Warren from 
sitting on Clara Willis’ steps, and as we 
passed your house I saw a man in the 
shadow of the trees on the other side of 
the street.” 

“Certainly there was nothing very re- 
markable in that,’”’ observed Miss Sher- 
wood breathlessly. 
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“ Wait,” continued Moliy with con- 
fidence. “I felt there was something un- 
usual, and when I went up to my room 
I stayed at the window and watched ”— 
here her voice sank to the deep pitch of 
dramatic recital—‘“‘ and he walked up 
and down for hours! When you put out 
your light and your window was dark he 
went away at once.” 

I concluded that Molly was piling up 
the agony too high; overshooting the 
mark and going beyond the credible 
length of her imaginative tether. I be- 
lieved that this must be the fatal last 
straw—the last addition, which would 
upset our house of cards. Not at all. 
Miss Sherwood actually appeared to 
drink in every word and to be thirsting 
for more. 

‘““Some burglar, probably,” she man- 
aged to object faintly. 

“No, indeed,” assured Molly indig- 
nantly. “ He was undoubtedly a gentle- 
man. ‘There was a moon, and I could 
see very well.” 

“'You—could tell who it was?” mur- 
mured Miss Sherwood, as if she were try- 
ing all the time desperately to keep the 
question back. 

“No,” Molly answered, “I could 
only know that he was tall and had very 
broad shoulders.” 

I decided that the moment had arrived 
for me to interrupt. 


IT 


THERE could be no doubt about it, 
that something was working a wondrous 
change in Edith. Her whole appearance 
altered. She had always been awfully 
smart in the way she dressed, most trig 
and trim in her appearance, quite the best 
turned-out person in Cloverdale, as with 
her money she very well could be. Now, 
however, a lighter touch appeared, a 
certain chic became evident. She insensi- 
bly but quickly passed from the severity 
of the tailor-made moth into the robes 
et manteaux of the fluffy and furbe- 
lowed butterfly. Her whole character 
and conduct underwent a like transfor- 
mation. She lost something of her 
abrupt manner of competency and inde- 
pendence which had made her such a 
valuable member of charitable com- 
mittees. At the same time she began to 
skip meetings at All Hail Hall. When 
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I found her playing tennis at the Country 
Club one afternoon I simply sat down 
and stared in amazement. In every way 
she had grown younger and more youth- 
fully feminine. 

We had not fallen away in the least 
from our purpose. If anything, we went 
with more heart and soul into what we 
were doing. We put our best inventive 
foot foremost ; we left no stone of corro- 
borative testimony unturned. As we pro- 
gressed our story grew in length, breadth, 
and thickness. One added this, another 
put in that, as a point to be made oc- 
curred to any of us. The snowball in- 
creased as it rolled along, urged by will- 
ing hands, until it had come to a sur- 
prising size. We were really slightly in- 
timidated by its bulk. Moreover, we 
grew exceedingly reckless in our endeav- 
ors to give strength and variety to our 
creation, and each was a little frightened 
as she considered something she had con- 
tributed to the sum total. Greater ex- 
plicitness had naturally and inevitably 
come with fuller elaboration, and we had 
committed ourselves to facts the details 
of which we did not like to consider— 
the thought of which sometimes made us 
shudder with apprehension. 

I remember that Nan Pratt looked 
very solemn as she came up on the 
veranda, where we all sat sewing or 
idling one lazy morning. 

“IT don’t know how this is going to 
end,” she said apprehensively. 

We all understood what she meant, 
and maintained a conscious silence. 

‘“‘ Edith Sherwood has just been to see 
me. She did not think that she was show- 
ing it, but she only came to have me tell 
her more things about—him. I suddenly 
lost my nerve. I simply didn’t say what 
she expected. She hung about in a most 
obvious manner, and when I did not re- 
spond she went away—oh, so sadly— 
with such a disappointed look on her 
face!” 

We all presented a surprisingly sub- 
dued appearance. 

“T can see,’ Nan continued, ‘ that 
she is building on this; that it is ma- 
king her life. She is expecting some- 


thing to happen, and it doesn’t.” 

“We certainly ought to have thought 
of that in the first place,” murmured 
Molly Perkins. 
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“We didn’t, though,” stated Elsie de- 
fiantly, for she saw every one was silently 
blaming her. “I never imagined she 
would take it all so seriously to heart.” 

When we learned about the middle of 
May that Edith Sherwood was not go- 
ing to Europe with her mother, we were 
panic-stricken. Every year for many 
summers she had sailed regularly. We 
instinctively knew that this could only 
have been brought about by one thing. 
With the new interest in her existence, 
she did not wish to be out of the coun- 
try; she wanted to stay right here in 
little Cloverdale and have all that was 
coming to her. 

Actually we were a good deal appalled, 
realizing dimly that in some way we had 
overreached ourselves. Events had got 
the bit in their teeth after a fashion they 
have, and were tearing along beyond con- 
trol. We had unfurled more sail than 
we had wind for, or rather we had 
whistled up a gale which we could not 
weather without disaster. 

Finally we really hesitated to meet 
Edith. As much as we could, at last, 
we kept out of her way. We dreaded, 
after having said so much, not to say 


more. ‘The matter had become a weight 
and a burden. We felt like perfect 
Frankensteins. 


Things in general were not going well 
in Cloverdale that spring. The day of 
the strawberry festival at the Home was 
rainy, so that was spoiled. The follow- 
ing week Mr. Duncan Murray was in 
the house with a cold, and the dance he 
had promised to have for us for Com- 
mencement did not come off. The col- 
lege baseball team was disastrously 
beaten in its annual match with Barton. 
The Country Club burned down, and, 
as several months would be needed to 
rebuild it, there would not be the usual 
tennis tournament. 

One early, dull, gray, warm June after- 
noon I spied Edith Sherwood coming up 
the walk from the gate. My heart could 
not have sunk, because I knew that it 
was in my throat. My blood did not 
turn cold, because most.of it seemed 
burning in my face. With a_ guilty 
having-had-my-fingers-in-the-jam sort of 
feeling I waited to receive her. 

“So glad I found you in,” she began 
warmly as she embraced me. 
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She came up the steps, sat down, and 
then remained twiddling her sunshade 
and gloves for some seconds. 

“I am rather restless,” she continued, 
realizing the embarrassing silence, ‘“ and 
I want to talk to somebody, and you are 
really the most sensible of the infants. I 
suppose it’s because I’ve got to make a 
decision.” 

I grew more attentive, and at the same 
moment a chill of apprehension shot 
through me. 

“You see it’s this way,” she went on 
thoughtfully. “ They want me to be- 
come president of the Hospital Board.” 

“Oh, how splendid!” I cried, for it 
was the ambition of every woman to be 
on that board, and to be president; and 
no one could be better fitted for the posi- 
tion. 

“T could do a great deal, and in a way 
it would have interested me intensely— 
would interest me very much and be a 
great satisfaction for me now.” 

She paused, and I hung breathless on 
her words. 

“‘ [f—if that were all,” she started off 
again. “It would take all my time and 
attention, though—more than I could 
possibly give, if—if I had made up my 
mind to do something else—to—to be 
married, for example.” 

I was staring at her with all my eyes 
—indeed, I felt as if I had more than two. 

“Oh, do you think that possible?” I 
cried brutally in instinctive protest. 

“Why not?” she asked gently. Then 
she laughed outright. ‘‘ You children 
have been telling me so many nice things 
that I can’t look upon myself as a help- 
less old maid yet.” 

“You,” I gasped, “ you are thinking 
of what we said and depending on it?” 

“Vou are little birds,’’ she answered 
lightly, ‘‘ who have let me know a good 
deal.” 

“And you're giving up the Hospital 
Board because of that?” I exclaimed in 
horror. 

“T am giving it up, if I do give it up,” 
she answered joyfully, ‘‘ because I may 
be going to do something even more im- 
portant.” 

The moment she departed I tele- 
phoned instantly, and the others came 
hurrying at my frantic summons. 

“ Oh,” I cried when I had them all 
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collected in the library, “ we’re in an 
awful scrape.” Next I told them about 
the board presidency, and, went on: 
‘““We—we have utterly upset her life. 
Without our interference, she would have 
accepted this position and accomplished 
a great deal of good and have something 
to interest her. Now, because we have 
been giving her false ideas and have led 
her into a fool’s paradise, she is making 
frightful mistakes.” 

I paused, out of breath, and the rest 
showed that they realized the situation 
by the consternation with which they 
gazed at me. 

‘“‘ Elsie,” I denounced, ‘this is all 
your fault. You’ve got us into it, and 
you've got to get us out.” 

Elsie really was daunted by the out- 
come of her experiment, and for a mo- 
ment appeared to confess herself beaten. 
At least, she made no quick answer, 
which was in itself unusual and sig- 
nificant enough. 

‘““She must not be allowed to lose any- 
thing through us,” Nan Pratt urged. 

“IT know,” said Elsie quickly, bright- 
ening up wonderfully all at _ once. 
“ We'll make it all right.” 

“In what way?” I demanded with 
stern hopelessness. 

“Why, we'll just kill him 

We looked at her as if we thought she 
had gone out of her mind. 

“Who?” faltered Molly Perkins tim- 
idly. 

“Why, the Unknown. We'll just 
make her believe that he is no more, and 
as he never existed Fe 

“An accident?” asked Phoebe Hayes, 
rather hopefully. 

“No,” Elsie decided. ‘‘ He had bet- 
ter pass away quietly, for we don’t have 
to give so many facts. Accidents are 
rare and have to be accounted for. She 
would have to have details.” 

I saw Phoebe shudder. 

“Tt seems awful,” she asserted slow- 
ly. “And how Edith will feel, if she 
has come to care for him!” 

We had got into the habit of speaking 
of the Unknown as if he were an actual 
person. 

“ Tt will be even more romantic,” urged 
Elsie warmly. “ There’s nothing like un- 
realized ideals. In this way she will have 
the chance to think that he was every- 
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thing that was good and great and glo- 
rious, and she can go on being presi- 
dent, believing that she has been loved, 
even if she has lost, and when she’s grown 
to be an old, old woman this memory will 
be a cherished, precious, tender posses- 
sion.” 

Elsie’s confidence and enthusiasm cer- 
tainly cheered us up wonderfully, and 
matters did not look so dark. 

“ Better have it over at once, so that 
there will be no delay,” Elsie decided 
briskly. “I think that we should go up 
and announce the sudden and untimely 
taking-off immediately.” 


III 


In the novelty and excitement of the 
proposition there was at first a feeling 
of exhilaration. Really, though, as we 
wended our way up the quiet, deserted 
street we presented something of the ap- 
pearance of a body of mourners. The 
first thrill of the undertaking had passed. 
We found ourselves a little embarrassed 
as to how to fulfil our mission. We were 
more than doubtful as to what might 
happen. None of us spoke as we trailed 
along, and I am convinced that no one 
of us would have gone to the end alone. 
We kept up one another’s courage. Still, 
we almost deserted in a body as the Sher- 
wood house came into view, standing far 
back in the spreading grounds. We 
needed all our determination to bring us 
to the front door. 

The butler, the only one in Cloverdale, 
informed us that Miss Sherwood was in 
the garden, and as we were all such inti- 
mate friends we strolled off through the 
hedge at once to find her. 

There she was, seated in a_vine- 
covered summer-house, reading placidly 
and contentedly. 

‘““ How can we do it?’ Nan moaned. 

“It’s got to be,” declared Elsie firmly. 
“It’s for her ultimate good.” 

As Edith heard us approach she 
looked up with a smile. As I considered 
how absolutely she had come to dwell 
in the castle in Spain we had helped her 
to construct, how she believed in the day- 
dreams of our creation, I felt quickly 
what our announcement might mean to 
her, and I waited more anxiously for the 
way in which she would receive it. 

“Good afternoon,” said Elsie. There 
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was something so formal and funereal 
in her voice that Edith stared at her in 
amazement. 

“Why, Elsie, what’s the matter?” 

Either because she was actually at a 
loss, or because she felt this the proper 
course, Elsie allowed us all to be seated 
before she resumed. 

“Edith,” she said. 

“There is something,” cried Edith 
curiously and apprehendingly. “I am 
sure there is. And from your manner 
it is something serious.” 

“Yes,” Elsie announced in the tone 
of Fate. 

Edith Sherwood dropped her book to 
the ground and inspected us with af- 
frighted eyes. 

“Edith,” Elsie began, “ you know we 
have been telling you of the nice things 
which some one has been saying about 
you, of the way that some one admired 
you. Well, of course, as we never let 
you know who it was—it—it can’t mean 
anything to you or make any difference 
—but 

“What?” Edith Sherwood demanded 
with a low intensity which left us breath- 
less. 

‘“‘ He’s—he’s_ dead,” faltered Elsie, 
now, I saw, thoroughly frightened out of 
her wits. 

Edith did not speak. All color faded 
from her cheek. She raised herself a 
little from the chair. Then she fell back 
deathly white and rigidly motionless. 
For an instant none of us stirred. At 
once, with our knees shaking, amid 
screams we sprang up. Elsie started to- 
ward the house, calling for help. I was 
too numbed to stir. 

Just then a shadow appeared in the 
sunbeam. A large form filled the arbor 
door. 

“What’s this?’ a man demanded. 

“ Edith!” I exclaimed in desperation. 
““T don’t know whether she is dead or 
has fainted.” 

Immediately Mr. Murray was beside 
her. He lifted her up and held her in 
his arms. As he did so her eyes trem- 
bled open and she gazed at him incredu- 
lously. 

“ You—you!” she murmured. “ But 
they said you—they told me that you 
were dead!” 

“Not a_ bit,” 





he replied heartily. 














“Had a bit of a cold, but I’m all right 
now. Just got out and came to see you 
as fast as I could.” 

“Oh,” she gasped, “ I’m so glad!” 

The way they spoke and looked could 
only mean one thing. His eyes bright- 
ened and he bent and kissed her, forget- 
ting all about all of us. 

“ Edith,” he said in a low but not in- 
audible voice, ‘‘I never believed I had 
a chance until you began to be kinder to 
me. I'd always wanted to tell you, but 
—what’s this about my being dead?” 
He looked around as though he had just 
remembered that we were there. 

“ They—they ” Edith began. 

“Oh, please,’ I cried frantically. 
“ It’s all been a mistake.” 

Elsie, hearing Mr. Murray’s voice, 
had come back and stood with the rest 
of us. 

She spoke up bravely. 
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“We thought you were so nice and 
ought to have some fun and some one to 
admire you—and we made him up.” 

“Then you didn’t mean Duncan?” 
Edith asked incredulously. 

“ No,” I hurried on. “‘ We didn’t mean 
any one. We just tried to invent some- 
thing.” 

“ And I believed it was you,” she said, 
looking at Duncan Murray and blushing 
furiously. 

“And that was the reason you 
He did not seem. to think it necessary to 
go on. 

“ Yes,” she answered. 

“So they have had a finger in the pie 
for good, after all,” he cried, with a great 
laugh, “and we’ll just have to forgive 
them.” . 

“And ask each one of them to be a 
bridesmaid,” said Edith, standing up 
radiantly and smiling sweetly at us. 


” 








THE HILL OF PINES 


STRETCHED out beneath a mountain pine, 
I watch the mottled woods below; 

The distant hills their clear cut line 
Through soft autumnal sunlight show. 


A busy robin hurries by; 
And now a hawk above me veers 
(Gray wings against an azure sky); 
A droning bee around me steers. 


This nodding little bluebell seems 
A vagrant bit of heaven furled; 

The nestling lake like diamond gleams, 
Its sapphire calm in ripples curled. 


I see the light on hill and plain; 
I see the sky’s resplendent blue; 
But all my thought turns back again 
To other days fulfilled with you. 


You shared my love of flower and field; 
Your comradeship to Nature brought 
A fairer joy she cannot yield 
To me bereft of answering thought. 


About the hills a memory clings; 
It haunts the forest’s rustling ways— 
The doubled pleasure sharing brings 
I miss these clear autumnal days. 





L. V. Ledoux 








MAXINE ELLIOTT 


BY MATTHEW WHITE, Jr. 


AN AMERICAN ACTRESS WHO, 


BEAUTY, HAS BY DINT OF WORK AND STUDY 


BEGINNING MERELY AS A STAGE 


GAINED A PLACE 


AMONG THE MOST POPULAR STARS OF THE DAY IN ENGLAND 


AND THE UNITED STATES 


O one who knows the woman there 
is nothing surprising in the report 
that. when Maxine Elliott was offered 
the largest fee ever given to an enter- 
tainer if she would consent to recite at 
Pierpont Morgan’s house last summer 
she refused. Endowed with keen intelli- 
gence and quick intuitions, Miss Elliott 
bears herself. with a dignity befitting the 
brunette beauty that has easily won for 
her the distinction of being the hand- 
somest American actress. Nor is her 
dignified attitude a mere pose; it is the 
natural expression of her personality. 
One cannot imagine Maxine Elliott being 
tempted by any possible monetary in- 
ducement to do a turn in vaudeville. At 
any rate, that is the impression of one 
who has known her since she first ap- 
peared at Daly’s, eleven years ago. 

Born and brought up in Rockland, 
Maine, it was not strange that a girl 
of such extraordinary good looks should 
marry young.. Nor, under the circum- 
stances, was it so very amazing that the 
marriage should prove unfortunate. At 
any rate, Mrs. Jessie McDermott, as she 
was then, found herself in New York, 
with her own way to make, and all her 
friends at home ready to remind her, 
“We told you how it would be.”” Up in 
Maine a strict Puritan atmosphere had 
surrounded her, an atmosphere in which 
the theater was mentioned with bated 
breath as an abode of utter evil. And 


yet it was to the theater that the girl 
turned in her extremity. 

She realized that she had no experi- 
ence, that she would be the veriest novice 
in stage deportment and bearing. But 


she was not blind, and she knew that 
she was beautiful—knew it without van- 
ity, merely as a hard, cold fact—and she 
knew, too, that beauty was a passport 
through the stage-door of any theater 
that was ever built. One morning she 
picked up the paper and ran over the 
list of plays then on at the Broadway 
houses. Possibly because she found that 
A. M. Palmer had two companies in 
town, and might naturally be expected 
to have more places for unexpected re- 
cruits, her choice fell on him. 


HER FIRST ENGAGEMENT 


This was about fifteen years ago, 
when E. S. Willard was playing at Wal- 
lack’s Theater under Mr. Palmer’s man- 
agement. At the time Mr. Willard was 
appearing in such plays as. “ Wealth,’ 
“Judah,” and “ The Middleman,” and 
there were not very many women re- 
quired in the casts. But not stopping to 
think of all this, Mrs. McDermott pre- 
sented herself at the house in Thirtieth 
Street, where the executive offices of the 
theater were then located, and asked if 
she might see Mr. Palmer. 

“What name?” inquired the Cerberus 
who guarded the manager’s inner sanc- 
tum. 

And just here the aspirant brought 
into play what she has always called her 
luckiest stroke. In determining to go 
upon the stage, she had made up her 
mind to use neither her married nor her 
family name. She found it necessary, 
therefore, to devise a nom de théétre for 
herself, and some happy inspiration sug- 
gested the genuinely distinctive “ Maxine 
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Elliott.” This, then, was the name car- 
ried in to Mr. Palmer by the warden of 
the outer office, who was not lacking in 
enthusiasm when asked to describe the 
caller. 

When Miss Elliott was shown in, the 
veteran manager told himself at once 
that she must be taken on, with or with- 
out experience and regardless of whether 
there was any opening at the moment 
or not. There were plenty of other thea- 
ters up and down Broadway, and if he 
were not mightily mistaken, he assured 
himself, there was intelligence as well 
as beauty in those lustrous eyes. She 
was engaged then and there, and told 
to report for rehearsal of a small part in 
a play then underlined for Mr. Willard’s 
use. Needless to say, the role required 
very few words, but called on its in- 
terpreter to look beautiful in some hand- 
some gowns. The first performance 
arrived, and there was no gainsaying 
the newcomer’s good looks, though she 
was inclined to trip over her fine gowns 
as well as over her lines, and the stage- 
manager fully earned his salary in the 
pains he took to drill her. 


HER GRADUAL RISE TO FAME 


She profited by what was taught her 

and improved a bit every night, and very 
soon they came to her’ with an offer of a 
part in an ambitious offering’ at the 
American Theater, then in its early days 
as a legitimate-production house. She ac- 
cepted, and was seen for a few nights in 
“The Voyage of Suzette,” which went 
down in a gale of disapproval from its 
audiences. Miss Elliott, however, was 
retained at the same theater for “ Sister 
Mary,” an African war play. The first 
portrait of her that ever appeared in 
this magazine (June, 1895) shows her 
in the dress of a Red Cross nurse, as 
Kate Malcolm in this drama. 
- This was her first part of any real 
value. It opened the way to an en- 
gagement with Rose Coghlan in ingénue 
characterizations—J/rs. Allonby in “A 
Woman of No Importance” and Dora 
in ‘‘ Diplomacy.” 

From Miss Coghlan she went into 
that company which, though now, alas, 
no longer available as a training school, 
has given us many, if not most, of our 
leading men and women. Miss Elliott’s 

i 
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introduction into the Augustin Daly 
organization was accomplished under 
rather unusual circumstances for so 


young a performer. She was not en- 
gaged to begin with small parts and 
gradually work her way up, but Mr. 
Daly picked her out to create the title 
role in a curtain-raiser of Japanese 
life, called ‘‘ The Heart of Ruby.” The 
almond-eyed kingdom was then not so 
frequently drawn upon for stage pur- 
poses, and Mr. Daly built great expec- 
tations on what might have been a fore- 
runner of “ Madame Butterfly.” The 
manager’s hopes were destined to disap- 
pointment, but the piece served its pur- 
pose in giving to Daly’s Maxine El- 
liott; for she was at once put into 
Shakespearian drama, appearing with 
Ada Rehan as Sylvia in “Two Gentle- 
men of Verona” and Hermia in “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

She went to England with the com- 
pany in the summer of 1895 and set all 
London talking of her beauty as Olivia in 
“ Twelfth Night ” during the memorable 
hundred-performance run of that piece 
at the Daly house in Leicester Square. 
And, on her return to New York, as the 
Widow Stevenson in the new play, “ The 
Two Escutcheons,” her name was 
spoken oftener in connection with a visit 
to the theater at Thirtieth Street than 
any other person’s. 

Offers of leading posts in other com- 
panies poured in upon her, among them 
one from Wilson Barrett, at the Lyric 
Theater, London. She finally accepted 
an opening that gave her a play written 
by Sydney Rosenfeld, who had adapted 
“The Two Escutcheons” from the 
German. ‘The new piece was called “ A 
House of Cards,” and Miss Elliott’s 
leading man was Frank Worthing, with 
whom she had been associated at Daly’s. © 
It was brought out at the Fifth Avenue 
Theater, only a few blocks from the 
scene of her recent triumphs. Unhappily, 
the play proved to be not less flimsy 
than the bits of pasteboard from which it 
took its name, and it was speedily with- 
drawn. 

BECAME A STAR 


HOW SHE 


Thereupon Maxine Elliott vanished 
for a time from the ken of New 
Yorkers and cast in her lot with the 
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Frawley stock in San Francisco. Here 
Nat Goodwin, on his way to Australia, 
found her, and gave Frawley the rights 

» “ A Gold Mine” in exchange for the 
services of his leading woman. ‘The an- 
tipodean tour was not a success, but Miss 
Elliott remained with Mr. Goodwin, be- 
coming in due course Mrs. Goodwin and 
a co-star with her husband in a series of 
plays that brought them fame and fortune 
in both England and America. Possibly 
in the list of some half dozen, starting 
with “ Nathan Hale” and “ An Ameri- 
can Citizen,” and including “ When We 
Were Twenty-One,” the part in which 
Miss Elliott most distinguished herself 
was that of the wife of a bad man in 
Clyde Fitch’s “The Cowboy and the 
Lady.” At any rate, one of New York’s 
most caustic critics said of her: ‘ Miss 
Maxine Elliott’s work was admirable 
throughout. There was a time when 
this lady was merely a beauty—now she 
is an actress with distinction, fascina- 
tion, and keen dramatic ability. Her 
voice is like a song and her manners are 
delightful. As Mrs. Weston she was the 
bright spot of a bad play.” 

In course of time it became difficult to 
find plays which gave equally good parts 
to both Mr. Goodwin and Miss Elliott, 
so that it was decided some three sea- 
sons ago that they should star separately. 


MAGAZINE 


Since then Mr. Goodwin has struck only 
bad luck in his ventures. Miss Elliott, 
on the other hand, picked a big winner 
at the first plunge, and in “ Her Own 
Way,” by Clyde Fitch, became one of 
the most profitable stars circulating in 
the American orbit. When the play was 
presented in England the London 7imes 
remarked of Miss Elliott that she was 


“still a little deficient in emotional 
power” (according to English stand- 
ards), ‘‘ but an admirably roguish actress 


of comedy.” This should have been by 
way of pleasing Miss Elliott immensely, 
as ten years ago she announced her pref- 
erence for comedy, putting the taste for- 
ward as more or less of an anomaly in 
one whose personal appearance was, as 
she herself expressed it, ‘‘ rather somber.” 

Last season she was seen in another 
and an olviously made-to-order play by 
Mr. Fitch; “Her Great Match.” At 
this writing, her plans for the coming 
winter have not yet been announced. 
One decided step, however, she has 
taken—emulating Richard Mansfield in 
becoming her own manager. 

She is at present in England with 
her younger sister, Gertrude Elliott 
(now Mrs. Forbes Robertson), to whom 
she has always been greatly devoted, and 
who has become as celebrated an actress 
as Maxine herself. 





LOVE IN AUTUMN 


WE who have roamed the summer through 
Beneath its amber-tinted sky, 

Joyed in its fragrant retinue 
Of bloom, and known Love’s footsteps nigh, 
Shall we now see him passing by 


With 


sorrowing eye? 


Or will his presence bide with us 
While darker grow the wind-swept days, 
Shedding a light miraculous 
Upon the lorn and ruined ways, 
A guide through winter’s icy maze, 
And blind delays? 


Sweet, let us rear to him a fane 
And heap thereon our hopes and prayers, 
Then haply through the snow and rain 
Dear Love will shield from agp ol snares, 
Will solace us ’mid epee. cares 
And wan despairs! 


And we shall walk the paths of spring, 


The misty 


vale, 


the gusty hill, 


. Amid enraptured caroling— 
The tune of bird, the rune of rill— 


Through Love’s benign, 


mysterious will 


His votaries still! 


Sennett Stephens 














THE HON. BILL HICKS’ MARRIAGE 
COMPETITION 


BY PORTER EMERSON BROWNE 


AUTHOR OF “THE WOOING OF IGNATIUS GILHOOLY,” ETC, 


HE -. Hon. Percival Montmorency 
Charles Ernest Eustace Fitzgib- 
bons-Windermere screwed his monocle 
more firmly into his eye, and gazed in- 
tently out of the bay-window of the club 
into the afternoon throng on Pall Mall. 
“My word!” he ejaculated, with 
well-bred excitement. 

The Hon. Augustus John William 
Henry James Louis Fortescue took his 
pearl-handled stick from his mouth long 
enough to allow himself to express a 
polite surprise at his friend’s unwonted 
enthusiasm. 

“She’s ripping, y’knaow,” stated the 
Hon. Percival. ‘“She’s really ripping, 
y knaow. + Gad!” 

The Hon. Augustus again removed his 
stick from his orifice of speech. 

“Who, old fellow?” he asked; and 
immediately restored his stick to its ac- 
customed place. 

Two ’bus drivers, experimenting with 
the rules of the road, had fomented a 
blockade of the traffic. Close to the 
curb, and directly in front of the bay- 
window, there was drawn up an open 
carriage in which sat a girl of about 
twenty. It was at her that the Hon. 
Percival’s stick was now pointing. 

“ Theah,” he indicated, ‘‘ that Ameri- 
can gell. My word, but she’s ripping— 
positively ripping!” 

She was “ripping”; of that there 
could be no possible doubt. Lithe and 
slender she was, with an unaffected free- 
dom and grace of carriage, and the very 
simplicity of her gown and hat but added 
to her fresh, young beauty. Her dark 
hair was parted simply and drawn back 
upon each side of her forehead. Her 
yet darker eyes, now holding in them a 
little gleam of impatience, gazed forth 


frankly and honestly and kindly. Her 
cheeks were tinged with glowing pink, 
and she had the reddest of lips and the 
whitest of teeth. 

The Hon. Augustus screwed his 
monocle more firmly into his eye and 
gazed at the picture before him with not 
a whit less well-bred enthusiasm than 
the Hon. Percival. : 

‘““My word!” he observed. 
ripping, y’knaow.” 

“Well, rawthah,” agreed the Hon. 
Percival placidly, his reputation as a 
connoisseur of feminine charms thus be- 
ing upheld by the Hon. Augustus. 

‘““Wondah who she is, old chap!” he 
said, after a pause broken only by the 
sound of the complaining multitudes and 
the Chesterfieldian ’bus drivers who were 
expressing the most unflattering opin- 
ions about each other’s professional 
skill and personal appearance. 

‘““Her name’s Hicks,” said the Hon. 
Augustus. 

“ Rotten name,” commented the Hon. 
Percival. 

“Well, rawthah,” assented the Hon. 
Augustus, 

‘““Knaow her?” queried the Hon. Per- 
cival. 

‘““Nao,” responded the Hon. Augus- 
tus. “But Lady Fitzmaurice does, 
y knaow. Taold me about her. Couldn’t 
mistake her, y’knaow.” 

“ Well, rawthah,” assented the Hon. 
Percival cordially. 

“Nao end o’ money,” observed the 
Hon. Augustus, after a pause. 

“ Really? ” 

“Pon  honah. 
y’knaow, old fellah.” 

“ Aoh,” observed the Hon. Percival 
thoughtfully. 


“She ts 


I’m not spoofing, 
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“ First name’s Barbara,” volunteered 
the Hon. Augustus. ‘‘ Fawthah makes 
glue, or sticks pigs, or cans fish, or 
some othah blawsted American trade, 
y’ knaow.” 

“ Rotten business,” 
Hon. Percival. 

“Well, rawthah,” agreed the Hon. 
Augustus. 

Several efficient bobbies had now dis- 
entangled the confused medley of ve- 
hicles, and the stream flowed on un- 


commented the 


checked. The girl had gone. 
“Lady Fitzmaurice receives this 
awfternoon, doesn’t she, old chap?” 


queried the Hon. Percival. 

“Well, rawthah,” replied the Hon. 
Augustus. 

““She’ll be theah—I mean the Amer- 
ican gell?” said the Hon. Percival tenta- 
tively. 

“Well, rawthah,” the Hon. Augustus 
assured him. 

“ Let’s gao,” said the Hon. Percival. 

“Well, rawthah,” agreed the Hon. 
Augustus. 

There was a long silence. ‘The Hon. 
Percival thought. The Hon. Augustus 
caressed his not too luxuriant mustache 
with the pearl handle of his stick. At 
length the Hon. Percival spoke. 

“ Ripping!” he said. “ My word!” 

There was another pause. 

“Nao end o’ money,” observed the 
Hon. Percival, again breaking the not 
at all oppressive silence. 

The Hon. Augustus removed his stick 
from his mouth. 

“Well, rawthah,” he corroborated. 

Yet another pause. 

“T say, old chap,” remarked the Hon. 
Percival at length, “I think I’ll marry 
her, y’knaow.” 

The Hon. Augustus started in sur- 
prise. 

“ Really?” he asked. 

“ Yaas, really,” said the Hon. Perci- 
val. 

Again silence brooded over the bay- 
window. It was broken by the Hon. 
Augustus. 

“T say, old fellah,” he observed, “I 
think /’7/ marry her, y’knaow.” 

The Hon. Percival permitted his eye- 
glass to fall upon his white waistcoat. 

“But, old chap,” he objected, ‘“ we 
cawn’t both marry her, y’knaow.” 


’ 
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For a moment the Hon. Augustus 
looked downcast ; then he brightened up. 

“T’ll be perfectly fair with you, old 
chap,” he said. ‘“ We'll gao together 
and awsk her, y’knaow, and let her 
choose.” 

He smiled exultingly. 

““Deuced clevah ideah that, 
Jove!” said the Hon. Percival. 

“Well, rawthah,”’ agreed the Hon. 
Augustus complacently. 


II 


SomME hours later, in Lady Fitz- 
maurice’s drawing-room, they were bow- 
ing with well-bred expressions of pleas- 
ure over the white hand of the beautiful 
girl whom they had that morning seen 
from the bay-window of the club. 

“ Chawmed, I’m suah,” said the Hon. 
Percival. 

“Delighted, I’m suah,” said the Hon. 
Augustus. 

There was a little humorous twist in 
the red lips of the girl. 

“Won't you sit down?” she remarked, 
indicating one of Lady Fitzmaurice’s 
Louis Quinze sofas. 

‘“Chawmed!” said the Hon. Percival, 
gathering the skirts of his frock coat and 
seating himself. 

“ Delighted!” observed the Hon. Au- 
gustus, doing likewise. 

“Chawmed to knaow you, Miss 
Hicks,” repeated the Hon. Percival after 
a pause. “I always like Americans. So 
interesting, y’knaow.” 

“Yes?” The girl smiled politely. 

“T had an uncle who visited America 
once, y’knaow,” continued the Hon. Per- 
cival. 

‘““T hope America appreciated it, 
the girl soberly. 

The Hon. Percival gazed about him 
somewhat doubtfully. 

“Yaas,” he said non-committally. 
“My uncle said America was a queer 
place,” he continued. “No culchaw, 
y knaow.” 

“Your uncle was an Englishman, was 
he not?” queried the girl. 

“ Well, rawthah,” the Hon. Percival 
assured her. 

“Oh!” said the girl. 

“My word!” interjected the Hon. 
Augustus eloquently. 

There was another pause. 


bah 


” 


said 
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“My fawthah,” began the Hon. Per- 
cival at length, “is John Montmorency 
Charles Ernest Fitzgibbons-Windermere, 
ninth Baron Dunwiddy.” 

“Yes,” said the girl with polite in- 
terest. 

““My fawthah,” said the Hon. Au- 
gustus, “is William Henry Charles James 
Fortescue, tenth Baron Devencourt.” 

“Ts that so?” inquired the girl col- 
loquially and pleasantly. 


“Well, rawthah,” asseverated the 
Hon. Augustus. 
“My father,” vouchsafed the girl in 


turn, “is Bill Hicks, eleventh mayor of 
Indian City, Indiana.” 
“Just fahncy!” ejaculated the Hon. 
Percival. 
“Just fahncy!’’ ejaculated the Hon. 


Augustus. 
There was another silence. The Hon. 
Augustus straightened the  well-bred 


curve in his back. He opened his mouth 
as if to speak; then closed it again. 

The Hon. Percival took sudden ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. 

“My friend Fortescue and I,” he be- 
gan boldly, “ have decided to—to marry 
you, y’knaow.” 

He stopped. 

“ Well, rawthah,” assented the Hon. 
Augustus encouragingly. 

“And move to Salt Lake City?” ex- 
claimed the girl. “ How delightful!” 

The Hon. Percival, at the obvious en- 
couragement of her tone and words, 
smiled satisfiedly. 

“He means one of us,” 
Hon. Augustus. 

“ How disappointing!” said the girl. 
“Why not both?” 

“It wouldn’t be legal, y’knaow,” 
plained the Hon. Percival. 

“Well, rawthah,”’ agreed the Hon. 
Augustus. 

“We leave it to you, y’knaow, to 
choose which one of us you'll marry,” 
continued the Hon. Percival. 

“That’s very kind of you,” 
girl feelingly. 

“Vaas,” said the Hon. Percival. 

“TIsn’t it?’ agreed the Hon. Augustus. 

The girl looked away, and her lithe 
figure shook a little. Then she turned 
toward them, and her face was quite 
serious. 

“T am sensible of the great compli- 


corrected the 


€xX- 


said the 
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ment that you have both paid me, but 
I am too young to decide such matters 


for myself. You had best see my 
father.” 

“But, I say!” began the Hon. Au- 
gustus. 


‘““My word, y’knaow!”’ said the Hon. 
Percival. “I always thought that in 
America the fawthah didn’t caount, 
y knaow—that people always eloped.” 

“Not always,” the girl explained. 
““Of course elopements are customary, 
but in this case the responsibility would 
be too great. You will see my father?” 
she asked anxiously. 

The Hon. Percival smiled upon her 
reassuringly. 

“Well, rawthah,” he said. 

“Well, rawthah,” echoed the Hon. 
Augustus. 


Ill 


Tue Hon. Bill Hicks, eleventh mayor 
of Indian City, Indiana, sat in the li- 
brary of his suite at Claridge’s, in his 
shirt-sleeves, with a large, fragrant cigar 
tucked affectionately between his lips. 
There was a knock at the door. 

“Come in!” called the Hon. Bill in a 
voice that shook the chandeliers. 

A bell-boy entered. 
“Hello, son!” said 
‘““What can I do fer you?” 

The boy extended a silver salver on 
which rested two visiting cards. 

“Two gentlemen below as wants ter 
see yer, me lud,” he declared solemnly. 

“ What did you call me?” queried the 
Hon. Bill severely. 

“Why, ‘me lud,’ 
boy tremulously. 

Mr. Hicks frowned down upon him in 
huge disapproval. 

“Call me Bill,” he said, “ an’ I'll give 
ye half a dollar!” 

“ Yes, me—Bill,” said the boy. 

The Hon. Mr. Hicks solemnly ten- 
dered the lad a florin—or possibly a half- 
crown, for he never could tell the differ- 
ence. 

“It’s worth it,” he said, and took the 
cards. ‘“ Are these two crested skions 0’ 
British nobility waitin’ ter see me?” he 
demanded of the boy who, after surrepti- 
tiously biting the coin, had tucked it 
away between numerous buttons. 

“Yes, Bill,” said the boy sedately. 


Mr. Hicks. 


me lud,” said the 
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Mr. Hicks’ hand descended against his 
thigh with a resounding whack. 

“It feels good,” he announced; and 
he solemnly tendered the boy another sil- 
ver coin—worth either two shillings or 
two shillings and sixpence. 

“Send ’em up,” he commanded. 

“Yes, Bill,’ said the boy, and re- 
treated. 

After a few moments there was an- 
other knock on the door. The Hon. 
Bill, with a complaining shrug, wriggled 
himself into his dinner-coat. 

“Come in!” he called. 

There were ushered in two figures, 
both clad exactly alike in top hats, frock 
coats, lavender trousers, white spats, and 
patent leathers. Each wore a monocle 
in his left eye and carried a stick in his 
right hand. j 

“Good evenin’, gents,” said the Hon. 
Bill. “Set ye down!” 

His two visitors seated themselves. 
Each laid his hat upside down upon 
the floor and placed his gloves therein. 
Each screwed his monocle more firmly 
into its receptive eye, and each coughed 
lightly. 

“Well?” said the Hon. Bill, who had 
watched these preliminaries with many 
and fierce whiffs on his big cigar. 

The Hon. Percival cleared his throat. 

“We,” he said, ‘‘ I mean, one of us— 
wants to marry youah  daughtah, 
y’ knaow.” 

“ Well, rawthah,” 
Augustus. “ Ripping, 
word!” 

The Hon. Bill went suddenly and 
alarmingly into the air, and came down 
upon the hearth-rug with heavy feet 
spread wide. 

“Well, I’ll be darned!” he exclaimed 
chokingly. , 

The Hon. Percival had expected that 
the father would be taken off his feet 
by the announcement of the greatness in 
store for his only child. So he con- 
tinued with well-bred ease: 

“We awsked her, y’knaow, and she 
taold us to see you. So we are—I mean, 


declared the Hon. 
yknaow. My 


we do,” he concluded somewhat lamely. 

“Well, rawthah,” agreed the Hon. 
Augustus. 

A sudden light filled the humorous 
gray eyes of the Hon. Bill. 

“She told ye ter see me, did she?” 
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“ Well, rawthah,” assented the Hon. 
Percival. 

The Hon. Augustus nodded in assent. 

The Hon. Bill’s smile grew yet 
broader. 

“Great sense o’ humor,” he muttered 
mysteriously. “ Takes it from me,” he 
added complacently. Then he turned to 
his visitors. ‘‘ Well, gents?” he said 
blandly. 

“T’ve got the oldest titl—I mean I 
shall have the oldest title,” stated the 
Hon. Percival. 

“But there are more mortgages on his 
estate,” said the Hon. Augustus. 

The Hon. Percival turned upon the 
Hon. Augustus. 

“Fair play, old chappie,” he impor- 
tuned in low tones. 

“There aren’t more mortgages on it,” 
recanted the Hon. Augustus with a 
greater regard for loyalty than for truth. 

The Hon. Bill eyed them blandly. 

“Well,” he observed at length, “ I’m 
sure you're both all right—that is, from 
an English standpoint. You must be, 
judgin’ by the way you act an’ look an’ 
talk.” 

His two guests acknowledged the com- 
pliment with polite nods of gratitude. 
The Hon. Bill was immersed in thought. 
“It’s the custom in America,” he said 
slowly, ‘‘fer fellers that are makin’ a 
play fer a gal ter show it by some act 0’ 
deevotion.” 

“We'd die for her, y’knaow, both of 
us,” said the Hon. Percival solemnly. 

“That would no doubt please the com- 
munity,” said the Hon. Bill; “ but this 
ain’t a case fer demises. Now,” he went 
on, “ I’ll put this here courtin’ o’ yourn 
on a competitive basis, which will be 
fa’r to both an’ equally fa’r ter Barb an’ 
me.” He grinned. The Hon. Percival 
and the Hon. Augustus waited in courte- 
ous silence. ‘I'll have cards printed,” 
he continued, ‘‘ announcing the engage- 
ment o’ you both ter my darter. These 
cards you boys must distribute among yer 
friends. Then, at the end o’ three weeks’ 
time, you must return ter me, bringin’ 
the letters o’ congratulation that you’ve 
received ; an’ the feller that has the most 
wins the race. D’ye see?” 

“ But the chap that doesn’t win?” ob- 
jected the Hon. Percival, with unselfish 
concern for the Hon. Augustus. 
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“Oh, it’s as fa’r fer one as the other, 
ain’t it?”’ asked the Hon. Bill. 

The Hon. Percival deliberated long. 

“Yaas,” he said at length doubt- 
fully. 

‘Well, rawthah,” agreed the Hon. 
Augustus, still more doubtfully. 

“Then we can consider that settled,” 
said the Hon. Bill. ‘“ I'll have the cards 
printed at once an’ placed in sealed en- 
velopes, ye know—custom in America— 
an’ then you can send ’em ter yer friends. 
When the contest has closed, bring me 
the returns, an’ we'll see who’s beat 
t’other. Good night!”’ 

The Hon. Percival and the Hon. Au- 
gustus, seeing that the interview was 
over, took their gloves from their hats 
and their hats from the floor, rose from 
their respective chairs, and bowed them- 
selves out through the door. 

When they had gone, the Hon. Bill 
Hicks indulged in a laugh that was long 
and loud—so loud that it brought to his 
door several alarmed and somber-visaged 
menials who were told by the Hon. Bill, 
and explosively, to go to a place much 
warmer than London ever gets to be in 
its least chilly summers. . 


IV 


Ir was but four nights later that the 
Hon. Percival and the Hon. Augustus 
attended Lady Grosvenor-Portman’s re- 
ception. As they passed through a se- 
cluded corner of the conservatory, they 
came unexpectedly upon the daughter of 
the Hon. Bill Hicks. She was seated 
on a divan beside a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered man of about twenty-six or twenty- 
eight. Because his clothes fitted him, 
they immediately and correctly stigma- 
tized him as an American. He was 
shamelessly holding the hand of Miss 
Hicks, and she was just as shamelessly 
permitting him to do so, while she told 
him something with many soft ripples of 
laughter. 

“Such transparent and sublime for- 
tune-hunting!” the girl was saying. 
“And father sent them the cards, and 
they have distributed them among their 
friends. I objected at first, for I didn’t 
like it—it seemed a little mean, you 
know. But father said they deserved it 
—and, anyway, I didn’t find out about 
the cards until too late. I am really 
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sorry for it all, though I can’t help 
laughing!” 

And the young man couldn't help 
laughing, either. The Hon. Percival 
and the Hon. Augustus stopped, turned, 
and made their dignified way back to the 
smoking-room. They lighted cigarettes. 
The Hon. Percival broke the silence. 

“ D’y’knaow, old chap, I think she 
was talking abaout us! Really I do, 
y knaow.” 

‘“Fahncy!” said the Hon. Augustus. 
“ D’ye think sao, really?” 

“Did you send out the engagement 
cards, old fellah?’’ queried the Hon. 
Percival. 

“ Yaas. 
Augustus. 

““Yaas, seven hundred,” replied the 
Hon. Percival. ‘“‘ And I enclosed them 
in envelopes with my crest, y’knaow.” 

“Sao did I.” 

‘Did you read ’em?” 

“Nao. Did you?” 

‘““Nao. Let’s. I saved one, y’knaow.” 

“Yaas, let’s. So did I, y’knaow.” 

Each took from the pocket of his dress 
coat a heavy sealed envelope of the best 
white linen. Each, after screwing his 
monocle more firmly into place, slit the 
envelope and removed the folded sheet 
inside; and each ‘read, with aristocratic 
but exceedingly great surprise, the taste- 
fully engraved words’ upon the white 
surface: 


Did you?” asked the Hon. 


As a friend and well-wisher, I feel it my duty 
to call your attention to 
HICKS’ HORSE-RADISH, 
The most delicious, appetizing and healthful 
condiment of all. 
A word to the wise is sufficient—sometimes. 
Let it be so in this case. 


The Hon. Percival gazed at the Hon. 
Augustus. The Hon. Augustus gazed at 
the Hon. Percival. 

“My word!” ejaculated the 
Percival in dull amazement. 

“My word!” ejaculated the Hon. 
Augustus, in helpless surprise. 

There was a long pause. 

“Those blawsted Americans are a 
laow craowd,” commented the Hon. Per- 
cival. ‘‘ No culchaw, y’knaow.” 

“ Well, rawthah,” assented, and cor- 
dially, the Hon. Augustus. 


Hon. 
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ey train glided softly away from 
the station, and Mr. Justice 
Crompton, letting his rotund form sink 
back upon the luxurious cushions, 
heaved a gentle sigh of satisfaction. 
There was reason for his compla- 
cency. That day week he had been to 
Windsor and had received the accolade 
at the hand of his august sovereign; he 
had taken his seat upon the bench amid 


. the plaudits of his friends and rivals; 


he was now on his way to Liverpool to 
sit for the first time as judge of assize. 
In another compartment was his mar- 
shal; in a third his clerk, in charge of 
the large boxes which contained his 
robes. At the end of his journey the 


high sheriff of the County of Lancaster, 
with state carriage, javelin men, and 
For did not 


trumpeters, awaited him. 
he represent the 
King of England 
and the incorrup- 
tible justice of the 
English bench? 

As the train sped 
on its way he 
swiftly reviewed 
his past life and 
told himself that 
he had done well. 
Yes, for the son of 
a provincial auc- 
tioneer, he had 
done very well. He 
had been sent to 
a good grammar- 
school, where he 
had won a scholar- 
ship ; then to Cam- 
bridge, where he 
took a respectable 
second-class de- 
gree. Called to the 





HE REVIEWED HIS PAST LIFE AND TOLD 
HIMSELF THAT HE HAD DONE WELL 


bar, he had married the daughter of a 
solicitor in large practise; and, possess- 
ing a good memory, a ready tongue, and 
great power of self-assertion, he quickly 
made his way. And now he was Sir 
Daniel Crompton, once more “ going on 
circuit,” not’ as a briefless junior, nor 
even as a popular leader, but as a judge. 
It was well. It was very well. 

The train slackened speed; the air- 
brakes scraunched against the wheels, 
and brought them to a standstill. Wil- 
lesden Junction—seven miles from Lon- 
don. 

The door of the carriage was flung - 
open, and the judge started up to pro- 
test against this intrusion upon his 
privacy; then fell back without saying 
anything. He remembered in time that 
tipping a guard does not give one an 
absolute right to 
a whole compart- 
ment. Besides, he 
had caught sight 
of a young and re- 
markably pretty 
faces. and: ~Sir 
Daniel Crompton, 
though emphatic- 
ally a married man, ° 
had a weakness for 
pretty faces. 

The lady came 
in and seated her- 
self with her face 
to the engine-—the 
judge had his back 
to it. A dressing- 
bag and a roll of 
rugs were handed 
in after her. The 
door was closed by 
a porter. The train 
started again. 
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She was sitting full in the draft, the 
wind blowing the little fair curls about 
her brows. Should he offer to put up the 
window? Not yet. She might say that 
she liked the breeze. But in time she 
would get tired of it. He was sure of 
it. So he waited. 

He was right. 
ponderous sash. 


She tried to lift the 
In a moment he was at 
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anything to eat? I slept rather late, and 
had scarcely time to get any breakfast,” 
said the fair traveler, with a look that 
demanded sympathy. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry to hear it!” cried 
the judge, in those rich, rolling tones 
that the law-courts knew so well. ‘“ But 
I think we stop for a moment at Rugby. 
I’ll tell the guard to telegraph for a 
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THE CONVERSATION GREW MORE ACTIVE OVER THE 
GOOD LITTLE PICNIC 


her side and had taken the strap from 
her delicately gloved fingers, with a 
kindly but prim “ Allow me.” 

The window came up at once. He 
smiled. She smiled. He said it was a 
beautiful day. She said it was. He 
offered her a magazine. She took it and 
thanked him. Then a period of repose. 

She returned the magazine. He 
thanked her, and offered her Punch. She 
took it. Presently she laughed at some- 
thing. He looked at her inquiringly, 
and she showed him the picture that had 
taken her fancy. ‘Then they began to 
chat. 

“ By the way, I suppose we don’t stop 
long enough anywhere for one to get 


luncheon-basket to be brought to the 
carriage at Stafford.” 

“Oh, thank you! If you will be so 
kind!’ murmured the lady; and the plan 
was carried into effect. 

When the basket made its appearance 
with its neatly carved chicken and bottle 
of claret, the lady acted the part of host, 
and very prettily invited her traveling 
companion to join her in the meal. 

It would have seemed ungracious, nay, 
churlish, to refuse. And naturally the 


conversation grew more active, so to 
speak, over the good little picnic. The 


lady was stylishly dressed, vivacious, and 
charming; but a man of fashion—or a 
woman, though not of fashion—would 
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have seen at once that she was “not 
quite.” The judge, however, had been 
too busy reading briefs and persuading 
juries to learn much about the world of 
fashion ; and his wife, good woman, was 
also outside the magic circle. He only 
knew that his companion was delightful. 
Crewe came on them all too soon, and 
the luncheon basket was handed out of 
the window. 

The judge put his hand in his pocket. 

“No, no; it was my luncheon.” 

“My dear lady, I couldn’t think of 
allowing you es 

“But I insist—I do! I shall be of- 
fended if ” All this time the lady 
was searching frantically in her little 
handkerchief-bag, and everywhere. Her 
face grew pale. She clasped her hands 
and let them fall into her lap. 

“TI have lost my purse!” 

The judge’s long experience of the 
law, grafted upon a disposition naturally 
shrewd and cautious, developed a chilly 
atmosphere, through which his conven- 
tional expressions of sympathy struggled 
like winter flowers in a frosty afternoon. 

Then he felt ashamed of himself. 

“Tf you have no ticket, I shall be most 
happy to pay your fare,” he began. 

“Tt’s not that!” she wailed. “I have 
my ticket here, and my passage is 
booked to New York. But I have to go 
on to San Francisco after that, and how 
can I—how can I do that without a 
penny?” 

Mr. Justice Crompton did not profess 
to be able to answer this question; but 
he made various suggestions, none of 
them, it seemed, of any practical value. 
The lady sat in her corner, looked out 
of her window, and cried quietly to her- 
self. The judge looked out of his win- 
dow and asked himself what he should 
do. 

After a time she removed her glove, 
took off a blazing diamond ring—the 
judge had noticed it at lunch—and tim- 
idly held it out to him. 

“Do you think any one would lend 
me enough money to take me from New 
York to San Francisco on the security 
of this?” she asked. 

Sir Daniel took the ring. 








As it hap- 


pened, precious stones had a strong fas- 
cination for him, and in a small way he 
was an expert on the subject. 
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“My dear madam,” he exclaimed, “ I 
have no doubt that any—er—person ac- 
customed to—er—lend money in that 
way would advance you the sum you re- 
quire, I suppose twenty or twenty-five 
pounds. The ring seems to me worth 
considerably more than that.” 

“But there is no time!” she cried, as 
if suddenly remembering this fatal flaw 
in the arrangement. ‘“‘ My passage is 
booked on the Macedonia, and this train 
just catches the steamer. There is no 
time to find a jeweler who could lend so 
much at a moment’s notice. And if I 
did, perhaps he wouldn’t! Oh, whatever 
shall I do?” 

“My dear lady, 
ser re 

She sadly shook her head, and the 
judge resumed his inspection of the land- 
scape. 

Should he lend her the money, perhaps 
twenty-five pounds? Of course he might 
not see it again. Women were so care- 
less in these matters. But he could af- 
ford to lose it, and—she was very pretty, 
and in a sad plight. He would do it. 

“My dear madam—I haven't 
privilege of knowing your name 

“Miss Appleby.” 

The judge bowed. 

“T was going to say that if twenty or 
twenty-five pounds would be of any use 
to you He pulled out a fat pocket- 
book. 

“Oh, how can I thank you? 
have saved me!” 

‘““Oh, nonsense,” said the judge, not 
ill-pleased. 

He handed over five ‘“‘ fivers,”” and she 
laid the ring upon the cushion. He had 
not thought of taking the ring. But she 
evidently expected him to take it, and— 
well, it would serve to remind her of the 
duty of paying her debt. Perhaps it 
would be as well. 

‘Remember that this is your ring still, 
and I will send it to you whenever you 
choose,” he said; and she smiled acquies- 
cence as he slipped the ring into his waist- 
coat pocket. 

But by this time they were close to 
Liverpool, and were about to stop at 
Edgehill. The judge was busy collecting 
his scattered literature, and did not no- 
tice that his traveling companion, lean- 
ing out of her window as the train came 


perhaps the pur- 
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to a standstill, exchanged a word or two 
with a slim lad in a gray suit. Then 
she turned to him to say farewell. 

‘““Good-by, and thank you ever so 
much!” she cried, as she warmly pressed 
his hand. 

He opened the door for her, helped 
her to alight, and handed out her bag. 
She nodded her adieu, and his eyes fol- 
lowed her trim figure 
for some distance. 
Then it suddenly dis- 
appeared. She had ap- 
parently entered an- 
other carriage of the 
same train. It looked 
queer. Why should she 
alight- at Edgehill 
when she was bound 
for the New York 
steamer? And, then, 
why did she get into 
another carriage? 


Pooh!” said the 
judge to himself. 


“Some friend on board 
the train has seen her 
and called out to her.” 


But he was _per- 
plexed. She had not 
hinted that she had 


any friends within 
reach. 

A moment later the 
train, with a dismal 
screech, moved on into 
the long, dark tunnel, 
and after some minutes emerged upon 
a wide platform, where a few of the city 
notables were gathered to receive the rep- 
resentative of their sovereign. 

When greetings and compliments had 
been exchanged, Sir Daniel found time 
to glance out of the corner of his eye in 
the direction of the carriage into which 
his fair friend had vanished. But he 
could see no one that resembled her. 
Most of the passengers had already 
gone; among the last he noticed a Sister 
of Mercy leisurely descending the steps. 


II 


Ir was the third day of the assizes, and 
St. George’s Hall presented a very busy 
and animated appearance. The spacious 
law-courts and the adjacent corridors 
were crowded with’ suitors, solicitors, 





THE GIRL WAS YOUNG AND 
INNOCENT-LOOKING 
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witnesses, waiting jurors, and spectators. 
An air of importance, of playing a part 
in a great function of state, was visible 
in the face of every official, from the 
high sheriff to the constables who guard- 
ed the doors. Newly fledged barristers 
in very black gowns that floated behind 
them, and very white wigs, flitted here 
and there, every one trying his hardest 
to look as if he had 
some really important 
business on his mind. 

Mr. Justice Cromp- 
ton was presiding in 
the criminal court. As 
his portly form, clad 
in scarlet and ermine, 
appeared in the door- 
way that led from his 
private room to the 
bench, the crowd of 
barristers rose as one 
man and_ solemnly 
bowed to him. Re- 
turning the salute, he 
gravely seated himself 
and took up the print- 
ed calendar that lay 
on the desk beside the 
bouquet of flowers 
which his thoughtful 
better half provided 
every day for his so- 
lace. 

“The Meredew 
jewel robbery comes 
first to-day, my lord,” 
said the associate, popping up from his 
seat under the bench. “ Shall I tell them 
to put up the prisoners?” 

“Yes. There is only one, though, 
isn’t there?” said the judge, looking 
through his eye-glasses at the calendar. 

“The other was arrested only three 
days ago, and committed for trial yester- 
day.” 

“Put up John and Alice Meredew,” 
said the associate to the head warder; 
and next moment a pale, nervous-looking 
young man, who scarcely dared to lift 
his eyes from the floor, stepped into the 
dock, followed by a girl. The judge 
looked at them, as everybody in court did. 
The girl was young and innocent-looking. 
She was decidedly pretty. She was—— 

Good heavens! She was the girl with 
whom he had traveled from London! 





scome out. 
_ ognize him in his wig and scarlet robe. 

















‘“THEY SPARKLE VERY PRETTILY” 


Mr. Justice Crompton’s blood ran 
cold. It was an awful situation, for like 
a flash he remembered the ring—the ring 
that was now reposing in his left-hand 
waistcoat pocket. No doubt it was part 
of the plunder which the prisoners had 
stolen. 

Suppose the woman recognized him? 
Suppose she tacitly threatened him with 
exposure? ‘True, his conduct had been 
blameless, if a trifle indiscreet. But Mr. 
Justice Crompton knew the world, and 
he knew that his innocence would be but 
a poor shield against the shafts of ridi- 
cule that would assail him from every 
side. 

What the papers would say, what 
Punch would say, what he would have to 
endure from his brethren of the bench, 
from Lady Crompton—these were ap- 
palling thoughts! He would have to 
resign his post almost before he had 
begun to feel that he had gained it. His 
career would be at an end. 

But perhaps the story might never 
Perhaps the girl did not rec- 


He forced himself to steal a glance at 
her, and a very slight smile, scarcely 
noticeable by a stranger, but to him full 
of dreadful meaning, flitted across her 
pretty face. The judge dropped his eyes 
and shuddered. 
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What was he to do? Should 
he feign sudden indisposition, 
and get his brother Wiltshire, 
from the civil court, to try these 
prisoners? It might have been 
the best plan, but even as he 
deliberated he realized that it 
was too late. The jury was 
already selected. and was be- 
ing sworn. Whatever the issue, 
he must go through with it. 

An aged “ rising junior,”’ his 
gown brown and his wig dark 
gray with years, had risen, and 
in mellifluous tones that were 
barely audible observed: 

‘““T appear for the male pris- 
oner, my lord. I believe that 
the female prisoner, having 
been committed for trial only 
yesterday, has not had time to 
retain counsel. But as to the 
man, he will, acting under my 
advice, plead guilty. Perhaps 
your lordship will allow me to add a few 
words in mitigation of punishment at a 
later stage.” 

The judge bowed, and Mr. Swire, the 
elderly rising junior, slowly took his seat 
again, and seemed to be composing him- 
self for a nap. 

Something was said by the associate 
about appointing one of the thirty-odd 
waiting juniors as counsel for the female 
prisoner; and every man of them, ac- 
cording to the etiquette in such cases, 
looked straight before him, as if he had 
not the smallest interest in the proceed- 
ings, hoping feverishly that the choice 
would fall upon him. But the judge sat 
as if deaf, and counsel for the crown, 
rising to his feet, opened the case for 
the prosecution. 

It was a very simple one, he said. 
The male prisoner, Meredew, had been 
a traveler for Goodman & Stevens, a 
large firm of jewelers in Liverpool. He 
had had entrusted to him a quantity of 
valuable jewels for the firm’s customers 
in the north of England. Among them 
were thirty-three diamond rings. 

Meredew started on his journey ac- 
companied, it would appear, by his wife 
—rather an unusual proceeding. But 


instead of delivering the jewelry as in- 
structed, he bolted with the lot to Lon- 
don, and he had now pleaded guilty to 
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the charge of larceny by a bailee. The 
stolen property was not recovered at 
that time. When the female, who, it 
was understood, was his wife, was ar- 
rested in Liverpool three days ago, al- 
most all of it was discovered in her pos- 
session. 

As a matter of fact, it had all been 
recovered with the exception of one of 
the diamond rings. There were only 
thirty-two in the bag the prisoner car- 
ried, while there ought to have been 
thirty-three. His task was an easy one. 
He proposed to prove the arrest, the 
finding of the jewels in the possession 
of the prisoner, and the fact that they 
were the property of the prosecutor. As 
for the male prisoner, he had been ar- 
rested in London the same night, and as 
he had had the good sense to take his 
learned friend’s advice and plead guilty, 
they—the jury—need not trouble them- 
selves further about him. 

The detective’s evidence was soon 
taken, and then Mr. Stephens, the junior 
member of the prosecutors’ firm, was 
called to prove the ownership of the 
jewels which the officer of the law had 
found in the prisoner’s bag. 

‘‘ May we see the jewels? It is usual, 
I think, to produce the property alleged 
to have been stolen,” said the judge. 

A heterogeneous lot of trinkets, orna- 
ments of every description, was handed 
up to the judge, the last being a small 
tray nearly covered with diamond rings. 
The bracelets had already been handed 
on to the jury for inspection, and Mr. 
Justice Crompton took the trayful of 
rings from the associate with his right 
hand. 

“They sparkle very prettily,” he re- 
marked, just as if he had never seen a 
diamond in his life before, and passed 
the tray to his left hand, in order to give 
it to his marshal, who was to show it 
to the jury. 

The rings were handed down at last, 
and some of the king’s counsel, sitting 
on the front row of benches, fell to ad- 
miring them. 

“My lord,” cried one of them sud- 
denly, ‘‘there are. thirty-three rings 
here! ” 

“Surely you are mistaken,” said the 
judge suavely. 

“ Devil a bit—I mean, my lord, there 
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are certainly thirty-three of them. The 
prosecutor can count them himself, if 
he likes.” 

The judge leaned back in his chair and 
regarded the jury meditatively over the 
top of his gold-rimmed eye-glasses, and 
the jurymen, somewhat flustered, looked 
curiously at one another, for the tray 
of rings had been handed round among 
them. Could it be possible that one of 
the jury, one of the sacred twelve, was 
a repentant sinner? 

There was a titter here and there, and 
the usher called out “Silence!” with a 
throat of brass. 

The associate now announced that 
there were certainly three and _ thirty 
rings upon the tray. 

“T am certain ” burst out the de- 
tective, but the judge silenced him with 
a look anda wave of his pen. 

“There seems to have been a mistake 
somewhere,” he purred. “It is of no 
consequence. ‘The prosecutor has all of 
his pretty things, and that is highly sat- 
isfactory, so far. Now, let us get on with 
the case.” 

The counsel for the crown contented 
himself with pointing out to the jury 
that it did not matter whether all the 
stolen property had been recovered or 
not. The main thing was that it, had 
been stolen and had been found in the 
possession of the prisoner. 

And then Mr. Justice Crompton 
turned himself in his chair and set him- 
self to address the jury. 

“It is a time-honored principle, gen- 
tlemen,” said he, “of English adminis- 
tration of justice, that if the prisoner is 
not represented by counsel, the judge 
who tries the case should act as the pris- 
oner’s counsel. It is my duty, therefore, 
to set before you those facts and those 
principles of law which might possibly 
lead you to a conclusion favorable to the 
prisoner at the bar, as well as to sum 
up the evidence as a whole. 

“ Now, assuming, as we have a right 
to assume, that the prisoners are man 
and wife, there is a rule of English law 
which it seems to me ought to be borne 
in mind in connection with this case. 
And it is this: At the common law, as 
you may be aware, husband and wife 
of old were considered as one per- 
son. Although that principle has been 
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rudely assailed by modern legislation, 
it still survives; and one of its legal 
.consequences is that, excepting only the 
crime of murder, no married woman can 
be convicted of any felony if the jury are 
satisfied that she was acting under the 
orders and the coercion of her husband. 

“It would be unfair, the law argues, 
to hold that a woman whose daily and 
hourly happiness, whose comfort, whose 
very life may depend upon a particular 
man—that is to say, her husband—can 
be so far independent of him as to be 
capable of resisting his .bad influence, 
and of defying his authority and re- 
fusing to aid him in his crimes. The law 
says that to expect that would be to ex- 
pect every woman to be a potential mar- 
tyr, which would clearly be expecting a 
little too much. Bearing that principle 
in mind, it is your duty to see whether in 
your judgment the circumstances of this 
case are such as to warrant you in coming 
to the conclusion that the female pris- 
oner, Alice Meredew, was acting at the 
instigation of her husband, John Mere- 
dew, who has already pleaded guilty.” 

His lordship then went on to comment 
on the evidence from this standpoint, 
carefully pointing out that he was just 
then speaking as counsel for the prisoner. 
Ruggles, K. C., put up his lawn-covered 
silk sleeve so as to shield his face from 
observation, and solemnly winked at his 
friend and rival, Straddles, K. C. The 
latter, who was a man of severe morals, 
frowned and bit his lip, to Ruggles’ huge 
delight. Ruggles had intended to insin- 
uate that Mr. Justice Crompton meant to 
get the prisoner off because she was a 
pretty girl; and whether this was really 
the case or not, it is a fact that without 
leaving the box the jury found the female 
prisoner not guilty. 

The next step was to sentence the hus- 
band; but before this was done, his coun- 
sel, Mr. Swire, had something to say. 
He began by calling into the witness- 
box Mr. Goodman, the senior member of 
the firm that had employed Meredew. 

Mr. Goodman, evidently an invalid, 
was assisted into the witness-box and al- 
lowed to sit down. 

“You have known the male prisoner 
for some time?” began Mr. Swire. 

“Since his infancy,” replied the wit- 
ness. “ He is the son of one of my oldest 
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and most intimate business friends. And 
I may say here that if I had not been on 
a sick bed at the time, this prosecution 
would never have been instituted’ The 
lad behaved well, he was a pattern of in- 
dustry and trustworthiness till in an 
evil hour he married the young woman 
who has been his ruin.” Here Mrs. 
Meredew put a snow-white handkerchief 
to her eyes and sobbed audibly, but most 
becomingly. ‘I have not the smallest 
doubt that John Meredew’s wife led him 
from extravagance to debt, and from 
debt to crime.” 

“TIsn’t that rather going beyond the 
point?’ asked the judge, with a smile. 

“IT think not, my lord,” said the old 
man. ‘I believe that, if left to himself, 
the young fellow would be as honest as 
any man in this court, and I look upon 
him as a victim of the bad influence and 
wicked incitements of the woman he has 
unfortunately married.” 

“Apart from this affair, you have al- 
ways found him worthy of trust?” said 
Mr. Swire gently. 

“ Always. Left to himself, I would 
trust him with anything.” ss 

“And supposing for one moment,” in- 
sinuated the barrister in his silkiest 
tones, ‘that his lordship were disposed 
to take a merciful view of this case, you 
might perhaps be willing to give the son 
of your old friend a chance of reestab- 
lishing his character by taking him back 
into your employment? ”’ 

This was going a long way, but the 
temptation to show himself an excep- 
tionally generous-minded man, coupled 
with his sympathy for the victim of a 
matrimonial blunder, proved too much 
for the jeweler’s caution. He hesitated 
but for a moment, and then said, striking 
his hand on the ledge before him: 

“Yes, I would!” 

Mr. Swire slowly sat down, and an 
admiring murmur ran round among his 
listening brethren. He had made the 
witness give, and give emphatically, a 
promise to which in his calmer moments 
he would never have committed himself. 
Mr. Swire had earned his guineas. 

“T look upon the young woman as the 
real criminal,” said the old man once 
more as he left the withess-box. 

“But unfortunately, you see, the jury 
has acquitted her,” said the judge. 
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He shot out his under lip and pinched 
it thoughtfully between his forefinger 
and his’ thumb. 

“Prisoner at the bar,’ he said sud- 
denly, “it appears that this is your first 
lapse into crime. See that it be your last. 
Seeing that the whole of the missing 
property has been recovered, and that 
your late employer, with unexampled 
generosity, has expressed a_ willingness 
to give you a chance of regaining the 
character you have lost, I have decided 
not to interpose any obstacle in the way 
of his charitable intentions. You will 
be discharged on entering into your own 
recognizances to come up for judgment 
when called upon.” 

And with these words Mr. Justice 
Crompton rose from his seat to intimate 
that the court was adjourned. 


” 
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A month later Sir Daniel Crompton 
rejoined his family at Bayswater. 

‘Here is a registered letter for you, 
my dear,’ said Lady Crompton to her 
husband on the night of his return. ‘“ It 
came yesterday. I am quite curious to 
know what is inside. Do open it!” 

The judge did so. ‘The envelope con- 
tained nothing but a sheet of blank note- 
paper, and five five-pound notes. 

“ Daniel, what is this? No letter with 
it! Nota word! Who do you think can 
have sent it? What does # mean?” 

‘Tt may be looked upon as a debt, my 
love,” said the judge softly. “Or you 
may consider it as a fee, perhaps—the 
last fee I shall ever earn for defending 
a prisoner.” 

And with this enigmatical declaration 
Lady Crompton had to be content. 





AFTER 


VACATION 


Aw almost Sabbath stillness lies 


Upon the city’s 


tiles, 


And mellow windfalls gleam unsought 
In grassy orchard aisles. 

There is no litter on the lawn— 
(Tilt-yard of tiny knights!)— 

The breeze just barely moves the scup 
That soared to dizzy heights. 

Once more the frog dreams peacefully, 
Unprodded in his pool, 

For brown of face, and awed of mien, 


The boys are 


back in school. 


The steaming hokey-pokey cart 
Is missing from its place; 

The swart proprietor thereof 
Stares ruin in the face. 

No longer are the bleachers stirred 
By bursts of treble cheers, 


Nor hostile cries of ‘ 


‘On behind!” 


Dinned in the drayman’s ears. 
The docks are dry and batherless 
And Officer O’Toole 


Must seek new fields of action, 
are back in school. 


The boys 


now 


No more the kitchen door is left 
Ajar to noxious flies. 


Cook sings! 


mother doesn’t sing! 


he sighs; 


No grimy fingers filch 
pits filling for her pies. 
t 


Anon 


a tear-drop starts!— 
She’s glad vacation’s done, 


she says, 


‘But in her heart of hearts 
She’s sorry, sorry as can be! 

Freed from their -mad misrule 
The house is pretty lonely, now 

The boys are back in school. 


dward W. Barnard 
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The Love-Letter of His Life 


Bossy Dae sat on the veranda of 
the Princess Anne, writing letters. 
Bobby Dale was young and blond and 
good to look upon. His straw hat 
rested on a lot of yellow hair, and his 
blue-serge coat outlined a fine pair of 
shoulders. 

Bobby’s mouth was set in firm, hard 
lines, and his eyes looked hollow and 
tired, as though he had not slept much 
the night before. He was writing on a 
sheet of hotel paper with a gold-tipped 
fountain pen. You would never have 
imagined he was writing a love-letter ; 
but he was—the love-letter of his life. 
With hurried scrawls and spasmodic 
scratches, he was pouring out his soul— 
in ink. 

It is needless to mention that Bobby 
had been refused—twice—by the girl to 
whom he was writing. No man nowa- 
days ever reaches such a frenzy of de- 
votion and passion as he was in, or 
fancied he was in—at the moment; no 
man in this era of common sense ever 
commits himself so unreservedly and 
fervently to paper, except in pursuit of 
the unattainable. 

Mr. Dale finished his letter and 
signed it, cogitated a moment with the 
handle of his pen in his mouth, and 
finally, with desperate determination, 
added these words: 

Will you marry me? I am going to give 
you just three weeks to answer this ques- 
tion—for the last time. If, at the end of 
three weeks, I do not hear from you defi- 


nitely—AND affirmatively, I am going to 
marry a little girl up in York State. 


Bobby read this postscript through 
carefully, and with a feeling of satis- 
faction and a sigh of relief placed the 
letter in one of his own business en- 
velopes, addressed it, and dropped it 
into the mail-box at the corner of the 
veranda. Then, like a man who has 
got something weighty off his soul, he 
strolled off the piazza, where a dozen 


girls in fluffy frocks were chattering 


* maddeningly, made his way to the beach, 


where a lot of stiffly dressed hotel chil- 
dren were toddling and dancing in the 
morning sun, and was soon cheerfully 
smoking a cigar. 

A month later he walked up the aisle 
of a village church with the little girl 
from York State, and six weeks there- 
after—such is the inconsistency of man— 
he sat contentedly on the small veranda 
of his own suburban cottage, reading the 
morning paper and puffing idly at a 
comfortable pipe. 

But in spite of his apparent content, 
there was a cloud on Bobby’s life. You 
might have noted it in his restless eye 
and in the furtive way in which he 
glanced eagerly up and down the tree- 
lined village street, where nothing more 
alarming than the dancing leaf-shadows, 
the gold and red of blowing .autumn 
leaves, and the shuffling figure of an oc- 
casional boy truant met his vision. The 
day after his marriage he had heard in- 
advertently that ‘the other girl” had 
sailed for Europe quite suddenly a 
month before. Might she not have 
missed his note, and might not her an- 
swer, at any moment He always 
shuddered and shut his eyes when he 
reached this point. 

Bobby had been at first incredulous, 
then astounded, then charmed at the 
happiness he managed to derive from 
his marriage, in spite of. his blighted pas- 
sion. And the way in which that passion 
had faded made him blink with wonder. 
But there still remained the unanswered 
letter—the love-letter of his life—with 
its telltale postscript, following a girl 
around Europe. Bobby could merely 
sit and torture himself with pictures of 
the consequences if some morning his 
wife should find a little blue scented note 
in his mail. It isn’t exactly conducive 
to matrimonial felicity for a woman to 
discover that she has been married “ for 
spite.” That was the cloud over Bob- 
by’s life. 
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“ Bobby,” called little Mrs. Dale from 
inside the tiny French window, “ how do 
you spell indigestion? I’m telling Aunt 
Agatha all about that terrible attack 
you ” 

“ ]-n-d-i-g-e-s-tion,” spelled Bobby 
carefully. -He always had to spell for 
his wife. “ Why do you _ suppose, 
Edith,” he went on bitterly, “that we 
ever decided to live in a place where the 
postman takes his morning nap between 
houses? ” 

The scratch of little Mrs. Dale’s pearl 
and gold pen stopped suddenly. A blue 
dress fluttered through the French win- 
dow, and a dainty vision of village girl- 
hood stepped out upon the veranda. 

“Why, if it’s only the postman you 
” she said sweet- 
ly, ““do go now and let me bring the 
mail down to you the moment it comes. 
You should have been at your office half 
an hour ago.” 

“Nonsense!” remarked Bobby un- 
gratefully. “ Wouldr’t think of troubling 
you. What’s half an hour, anyway?” 

Between the fine brows of Mrs. Dale 
there appeared a little pucker. She had 
begun to suspect that Bobby did not 
trust her. For two weeks now, ever since 
they had returned from their honey- 
moon trip, there had been every morn- 
ing this same soul-wearing drama. Of 
course, Bobby always allowed her to see 
all his mail—to open it, if she liked— 
but 

Just then the postman appeared 
around the bend, handed Bobby a pack- 
age of business letters, turned over to 
Mrs. Dale a few white envelopes (‘‘ the 
other girl” always used blue note- 
paper), and went whistling on his way 
—just as if there was no such thing as 
human hope and fear. Bobby, gazing 
after him with suppressed contempt for 
his callousness, breathed freely once 
more, kissed his wife, jammed his hat 
down over his eyes, and rushed for 
a Car. 

But as day after day passed and the 
dreaded letter failed each morning to 
arrive, Bobby got worse. The great 
trouble was that he was falling in love 
with his wife, and the horror of what 
that letter might. do to blast his hap- 
piness was wearing on him. He would 
lie awake nights conjuring up the words 
12 
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with which that other girl should, 
would, or could answer his unfortunate 
missive. ‘Then he would think out ex- 
planations. for them and argue the case 
mentally with fanciful pictures of 
wronged wives with accusing eyes. 
Every charm that Edith possessed was 
magnified at the thought of losing her. 

His wife’s cousin used blue _ note- 
paper, too; and whenever the postman 
handed over a tinted note, he would set 
his teeth and the blood would rush to 
his head in a flood. ‘The moment she 
began to read it, and he discovered that 
he was still undiscovered, a real physical 
pain of reaction would tug at his heart. 
It was not conscience, but consequence, 
that was troubling Bobby. 

One day, little Mrs. Dale came rush- 
ing down to his office with a blue en- 
velope in her hand, and he, seeing her 
enter, grew as white as a sheet. But it 
proved a false alarm. ‘The cousin was 
ill and Mrs. Dale wanted to go to her 
at once. Bobby gave his consent so 
heartily that his wife was almost hurt 
at his apparent willingness to part with 
her for two whole days. Another time 
Bobby, on his return from his office, 
found Edith sobbing quietly over a sheet 
of blue note-paper. He shuddered and 
gritted his teeth as he went up to kiss 
her. 

“Oh, Bobby, Bobby!” she cried, and 
his heart . stood still. 

“What is it, dear?” he asked in a 
hoarse whisper. 

““She’s dead!” sobbed little Mrs. 
Dale. ‘“ Father’s old mare that I’ve 
driven ever since I was a tiny girl! They 
h-h-had to shoot her!” 

And then she thought Bobby heart- 
less, because he laughed in such a fool- 
ish fashion. 

It was early on a warm October morn-— 
ing that the climax came at last; and, 
like all things long expected, it came 
just as Bobby had ceased to look for it— 
almost. The Dales were returning 
from a short stroll. As they turned back 
into their street, they could see the gray- 
coated postman standing on their small 
piazza and jerking the door-bell with 
angry and insistent vehemefice. It is a 
characteristic of people who make you 
wait that they never can bear to be kept 
waiting. 
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Bobby caught his wife’s arm nervous- 
ly and hurried her along until they 
reached the garden gate, where they met 
the irate government official coming out. 
In his hand that indignant personage 
held two letters. One was a business en- 
velope, the other a tiny square of blue. 
The moment Bobby laid eyes on the ad- 
dress on that envelope he recognized 
the handwriting. His heart leaped to 
his throat. 

It had come! At that moment of all 
moments ! 

“Oh,” cried Mrs. Dale, ‘it’s a note 
from Cousin Dorothy. I’ve been wait- 
ing so long for that letter, too.” 

“Edith,” said Bobby, and his voice 
sounded like the voice of an avenging 
angel, “don’t touch that letter!” 

Edith gazed up at him in blank as- 
tonishment. 

“*J—I think,” went on Bobby weakly, 
startled by his own tragic tones, “ that 
that letter is for—me. Let—me—er— 
see.” 

But Mrs. Dale was by no means to 
be treated like an outsider. 

“Nonsense, Bobby!” she said, taking 
the blue envelope out of the postman’s 
hand before her husband could snatch 
it. “I'll open it for you.” And forth- 
with, while Bobby went white to the 
lips, she calmly drew a wire hairpin from 
the coil at her neck and slit the paper. 
Then she turned the envelope over, 
looked wonderingly at the feminine 
handwriting, and gently handed it to 
her husband. 

Bobby took it mechanically and _ be- 
gan to read. He had to go over the 
words twice before they had any mean- 
ing for him. Then a great light broke 
over him, and without a word he handed 
it back to his wife. She took it from 
him curiously, and this is what she read: 
Dear Mr. DALE: 

What an excellent actor you were! Let 
me congratulate you on your marriage and 
wish you all sorts of happiness. The lady, 
I know, will never be bored, if she likes 
amateur theatricals. Cordially yours, 

MarIAN WESTLAKE. 

As he turned toward the house, he 
happened to glance casually down at 
the business letter, which he had taken 
without ceremony from the postman. It 
had his own address printed in the 
corner, to be sure, but the address on the 
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envelope below was, ‘‘ Miss Marian 
Westlake, Kansas City, Ark.,’”’ and across 
it there was stamped in clear red letters, 
“ Returned for better direction.” 

He stuffed the missive into his pocket, 
gulped hard, and went over to where 
his wife sat reading the blue note, and 
kissed her. 

“But who is this Miss Westlake?” 
asked Edith. ‘‘ And why does she talk 
about amateur theatricals?” 

Bobby laughed. 

“Oh, she’s a girl I used to know— 
let me see—where did I meet her? Oh, 
yes, at Virginia Beach. I suppose I 
must have flirted with her—and she 
fancied I was in earnest. Foolish girl, 
to take a seaside flirtation seriously. 
Why, I knew you at the time, darling!” 

And that of course settled it. 

“That postman,” remarked Edith 
irrelevantly, “is a cross old idiot.” 

“Sometimes,” said Bobby, ‘ God 
loves an idiot.”” Then he went inside, 
crossed over to the. library grate, where 
a fire burned brightly, and took out of 
his pocket his own returned letter. As 
he tore it viciously to bits and saw it 
wither away in the flames, he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that only one 
person on earth, and that person him- 
self, had ever read the love-letter of his 
life. ; 

Helen Rowland 


Mirth’s Pilgrim 


“T wisH you’d come over to our house 
and laugh.” 

The smali boy made his request mildly, 
his little hands crossed behind his white 
piqué back, his serious eyes fixed upon 
the other. 

The old black man broke off suddenly 
in the midst of the harangue he was ad- 
dressing to a fat, morose poodle, which 
he had brought out for exercise. He 
rounded eyes of astonishment upon the 
intruder, and then burst into one of the 
inimitable guffaws of his race. 

“ H’yah—h’yah—h’yah—h’yah!” he 
shouted, with the characteristic, unctu- 
ous, liquid click between each syllable. 
As the ululations of his joy, frankly, 
richly barbaric, but sweet and kind, 
smote upon the prim quiet of that New 
England village street, the boy listened 
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appreciatively with the air of a music 
lover at a concert. 

“That was a good one,” he said sober- 
ly, as Uncle Zeke came to the last gasp. 
“My name is Junius Brutus Brandon. 
But it’s father’s name, too, and he needs 
it; so they call me June. I don’t much 
care for being just named a month that 
way—but it’s a very nice month, of 
course,” he added with the quick defer- 
ence of a well-trained child for those in 
authority. ‘Are you going to laugh 
some more?” 

The query brought its own reply. 
Uncle Zeke looked at his young visitor, 
and uttered a series of mellow, deep- 
throated chuckles which never quite suf- 
ficiently merged into one another to make 
a complete laugh, yet which expressed 
intense enjoyment. The great bass voice, 
playing thus in the dooryard of mirth, 
sporting and dancing in joy’s corridors 
and antechambers, yet never going 
through the rosy portals into the great 
carousing hall of real laughter, held a 
thousand hints and suggestions of de- 
light. 

“ That’s a good kind, too,” said Junius 
Brutus Brandon. “I ’most believe I 
could do that kind myself. I tried 
the other once, but ” He shook his 
head. : 

“Whar is you-all’s house?” inquired 
the negro. ‘‘ Has you got a job o’ som’n 
‘nother ’at you wants done?” 

“Right over there,” said the child, 
pointing to where an old colonial man- 
sion gleamed stately behind its elms. “ It 
was only me. I don’t know if you'd 
call it a job—a real job; I—I just 
wanted some laughing done. Our house 
is so quiet, and nobody makes any noise ; 
and I thought if you’d come over and— 
and laugh it up a little bit e 

He broke off, and reviewed his sentence 
with discouragement. He felt that he 
had put the case badly. Yet his halting 
presentation of it had again convulsed 
the hearer. Once more iittle Junius lis- 
tened to sounds which were as music to 
him—sounds which, in their bold aban- 
don of glee brought to his thinly nur- 
tured young fancy visions of unbelted, 
unafraid joyance; warmth, color, confi- 
dence, that his short life had lacked. 

“You makin’ game o’ de old man,” 
said Uncle Zeke finally, when he could 
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get his breath. ‘“Chil’en ain’t never 
need to be l’arned how to laugh, nor ain’t 
never need no he’p a-laughin’—least- 
ways not in Faginny; an’ I ‘low hit’s 
bound to be de same in Massatusicks. 
When you gits in school an’ de teacher 
tell you ‘Hush, an’ mind yo’ book,’ I 
bet you laughs.” 

He chuckled richly once more. And 
the boy was so engrossed by the coveted 
sound that he almost forgot to reply 
to the text of the observation. ‘Then he 
sat down on the curb which framed in 
the prim plot before the old-fashioned 
red-brick house, and nursed his knee 
thoughtfully. 

“T don’t go to school,” he said finally. 
“A lady comes. Father teaches me 
Latin. I study music, too. ‘ Kinder- 
garten Method, Suitable for Children 
from Four to Seven Years of Age.’” 
He was evidently quoting from a pro- 
spectus. “I found some keys on the 
piano that sounded like laughing, and I 
tried to practise them; but Ann said it 
made a bad noise. I guess it did. Pounds 
howled.” » 

“Who mought dis hyer Ann be?” in- 
quired the negro, seating himself beside 
the child, and letting the ill-tempered 
poodle run to the length of its chain. 
“Ts dat Pounds what you name a 
human?” 

“Ann used to be my nurse. She keeps 
the house. She’s very kind. She reads 
tome. But she’s not such a cheerful per- 
son as you are. She reads me ‘ Black 
Beauty’; and I cry. Pounds is a dog. 
They called him that because he weighed 
a pound when father got him; but he’s 
grown a good deal since then. He’s 
older’n I am. He’s so old he hasn’t got 
much teeth. I call him Pounds, because 
he weighs more than one; but nobody 
notices the difference.” 

He sat daintily on the curb, doing no 
damage to his immaculate piqué suit. 

“Were you—did you think you might 
come over and laugh some for me?” 
he asked at last timidly. 

The old negro rose with a curiously 
puckered face. 

“T knows who you is now, little mar- 
ster,” he said finally. “I ’spect I better 
not tell you "bout myse’f, ontwel yo’ pa 
has de chanct to ’splain what—what 
gwine happen.” 
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He looked thoughtfully down at the 
young man on the curbstone. 

“Is yo’ pa ever name de lady what 
live in Richmun’, an’ is come to visit 
Miz.. Andrews? She Miss Rose Laferry, 
an’ she my Little Mis’. Dest her an’ me 
is hyer, an’—is yo’ pa ever name dat to 
you?” 

June shook his head. 

“Can she laugh like you—Miss Rose 
Laferry, I mean?” he asked, pursuing 
the only subject which appeared at pres- 
ent to have interest for him. 

Uncle Zeke grinned. 

“ Little Mis’ is de laughin’est some- 
body dat I knows on,” he said. “ But hit 
ain’t sound like my bellerin’. When Lit- 
tle Mis’ laugh, hit’s as fine as birds 
singin’.”” 

The child looked enviously at the An- 
drews house, where an angry parrot 
screamed in a front window. It had 
never contained anything to lure him to 
its portals before ; but now he felt a de- 
sire to hang about and see the lady- 
laugher, as in his own mind he promptly 
dubbed her—possibly even have the luck 
to hear a sample of her performance. 
Now that he looked at it, there was an 
unusual stir about the place, a gala air, 
which sorted oddly with the sour old 
domicile. 

“I wonder if I could go in and call?” 
mused Junius Brutus. 

‘Yo’ pa in dar,” put in the old man 
softly. “ But you knowed dat, I reckon.” 

Junius had risen; but now he sank 
back weakly upon the curb. 

“Oh, no!” he remonstrated. ‘ Father 
never goes to people’s houses.” 

A vision of his tall parent with the in- 
trospective eyes and the preoccupied, ab- 
sent-minded manner, attempting to call 
upon some one, quite staggered the lit- 
tle boy’s imagination. 

“Yas, honey boy, he is in dar,’ in- 
sisted Uncle Zeke gently. “He come 
down to Richmun’ las’ summah, whilse 
you was at yo’ granny’s, an’ he made de 
*quaintance o’ my Miss Rose. An’ now 
Miss Rose she done come up hyer to her 
Aunt Embly’s house ’case all her folks 
is dead—’ceppin’ dest her an’ me, an’ her 
Aunt Embly—an’ when young ladies o’ 
quality gwine to wed dey comes to dey 
nighes’ kin. Honey boy, I reckon yo’ pa 
ruther name dis hyer business to you.” 
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Junius sat happily on the curbstone in 
a world which had suddenly taken hands 
to dance. Nothing was real—but every- 
thing was delightful. His grave young 
father went about making morning calls. 
Young ladies came to live across the 
street, and brought fascinating big black 
men who could laugh by the half hour. 
Pounds might be expected to frolic with 
him when he returned home, and not 
treat his advances with chilling canine 
contempt. Medusa, the cat, would un- 
doubtedly relax her set frown and per- 
mit him to pet her. By that same token, 
the door of the Andrews house was open- 
ing, and his father was emerging. 

His father! Stay! Was this the indi- 
vidual? This man’s cheek was flushed, 
his large eyes bright below the disordered 
hair, which June had never seen other- 
wise than melancholy perfect in its ar- 
rangement. He was talking and smiling, 
and behind him came the prettiest young 
lady the small boy had ever beheld. 

“No need to send for him,” said his 
father’s deep tones. ‘“ Here’s my boy, 
Rose. June, come and shake hands with 
this young lady. I have something to tell 
you about her.” 

The small, white-clad figure moved in 
a sort of trance across the walk and up 
the steps. This was why Ann had been 
so careful concerning his suit. This was 
why she had put an extra rub into the 
washing of his face, declaring that he had 
made it dirtier with his own ablutions. 
He now remembered that she had sent 
him over to Mrs. Andrews—he had been 
diverted from his errand by the black 
man who laughed. 

Suddenly the girl knelt in the vesti- 
bule, and put her arms around the white 
piqué shoulders. Her smiling, kind, dark 
eyes looked tenderly into the big, serious 
blue ones raised to them. 

“So this is June!” she said softly. 
“ He looks like you, dear.” 

And a tremor went through the boy’s 
slim body at the word. He dragged his 
gaze unwillingly from the rosy, smiling 
face, and let it travel to that of the 
father who had been called ‘“ dear.” 
Upon those rugged features lay a re- 
flection of the girl’s smile, warming them 
to human beauty. 

“You tell him,” 
Zeke’s Little Mis’. 


whispered Uncle 
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Thus prompted, the man looked down 
somewhat helplessly at his son. 

“Junius,” he began, “ this young lady 
is going to come over to our house 
t ” 

“Will she bring the black man with 
her?” asked Junius suddenly. 

“ Uncle Zeke will have to go where I 
go,” said the girl, with a swift revelation 
of white teeth and dimples. Even in that 
dizzy moment June admitted that Uncle 
Zeke had spoken truth, and that the lady- 
laugher surpassed the black man. “ You 
won't mind? I’m sure you and he will 
soon be great friends. He used to teach 
me a great many funny things.” 

“T shall enjoy having him,” asserted 
Brandon, junior, with conviction. “ He 
can teach me—I wanted to ask him to 
this morning, but I hadn’t quite arranged 
it in my mind.” 

The girl burst into a low gurgle of 
laughter, and pulled the child to her to 
place a quick kiss on his hair. 

“ And are you going to be glad to have 
me there?”’ she asked eagerly. 

June caught his breath; the lady- 
laugher was so much more delightful 
than-anything he could have imagined. 

“ She’s coming to live with us always,” 
his father put in, stooping down to join 





in their half-whispered conversation. 
“ She’s going to a 
“T know,” supplied June, in a sort of 


solemn ecstasy, clutching small hands in 
the pink frills of her morning frock—“ I 
know, father, she’s going to teach both 
you and me to laugh.” 

Grace MacGowan Cooke 


The Way of a Girl 


GERALD toyed with the letter for a 
moment, and then broke the seal. 


Dear GERALD: 


_ At least you are surprised! Miss Susan 
is with me, and all the way across we 
planned to give you no warning, but to 
come upon you suddenly in Berlin. It 
would have been great fun to surprise you 
in the midst of your student life—and you 
must be a diligent student, too, judging 
by indirect report. Naughty boy, not to 
let me have a direct report occasionally! 
But I forgive you. 

At the last moment we have had to 
change our plans and omit Berlin from 
our itinerary, so we must forego the pleas- 
ure of the surprise. But something better 
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is left—and here Miss Susan interrupts me 
to say “you must.” 

We are in Europe particularly for the 
festival at Bayreuth next month. We shall 
be here in London a week, while Miss 
Susan searches out her story-book friends, 
and renews acquaintance with her girl- 
hood chums in the Mummy-room at the 
Museum. That done, we expect to be in 
The Hague on the fifteenth. 

Now, you meet us there—a command and 
an entreaty all in one. Miss Susan adds her 
voice to mine, for she is eager to see if 
her star pupil has become the great musf- 
cian she propHesied. 

Our plans take us up the Rhine to 
Mainz, across to Nuremberg, with a dé- 
tour to Heidelberg en route, and then to 
Bayreuth in time for the first performance. 

Doesn’t it sound good? And you will 
come, will you not? 

Good-by, and remember Hotel ——, June 
the fifteenth. 

DoROTHEA. 


Lonpon, June the seventh. 


P. S.—I inclose a new photograph, so 
that you will not fail to recognize me after 
the passing of time. D. 


Gerald tossed the letter to the table 
and took up the picture. Without form- 


‘ing the thought, he was consciots of 


being mildly surprised that his pulse 
was not changing a beat, and that he was 
contemplating the familiar face with 
only curiosity. 

“ Still a stunner, by Jove!’ he yawned, 
reaching for his pipe. 

At the second puff his landlady, Frau 
Hiege, entered with the announcement, 
“ Fraulein Kenley, Herr Osborne,” and 
closely following her came the young 
lady herself. 

“Oh, Gerald,” was her greeting, ‘ you 
have forgotten, haven’t you?—forgotten 
Weingartner and the Ninth Sym- 
phony?” 

“Slipped me entirely!” he exclaimed, 
springing to his feet. “ What time 
is it?” 

He looked at his watch, then half 
turned toward the table. But it was too 
late. Helen’s eyes had followed his 
to the photograph. 

“Who is she?” In her tone was the 
indifference that demands an explana- 
tion. 

“Oh, just a girl I used to know at 
home.” 

“I think her very pretty, don’t you? 
What’s her name?” 

“Miss Pierce.’ It came rather hard. 
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“Strange you have never spoken of 
her,’ Helen continued. “I believe I 
have mentioned to you every person I 
ever met.” 

In spite of himself, Gerald was em- 
barrassed, for no one likes to have such 
a ghost appear at his banquet, and he 
was too honest to deny that Miss Pierce 
had been more than an acquaintance. 

““Why, now, Helen,” he said, search- 
ing for the proper word, “if a fellow 
happens to have had a little affair at the 
foolish age, he need not cry the fact from 
the housetops in order to show that he 
has recovered. We dislike to acknowl- 
edge a mistake; and that’s what it 
amounts to. Besides, it’s rather unfair 
to the girl.” 

“ And is it quite fair to the—the next 
one,” she quizzed, “to hide such 
things?” 

Composure was returning to Gerald, 
and with it a sense of the ludicrousness 
of the situation they were being led into. 

“Now, Helen, let’s not get serious 
over a trifle. To make a confession, 
withheld so far because of its seeming 
unimportance, I was—somewhat smit- 
ten by the young lady years ago, but it 
was only a boyish fancy—nothing more. 
There! You believe me, don’t you?” he 
pleaded with a smile. 

A moment longer, and this series of 
questions and answers would doubtless 
have sunk to an anticlimax and ended in 
the @eparture for the concert. But Miss 
Pierce, seemingly with malicious fore- 
sight, had written across the bottom of 
the photograph, ‘“ London, June the 
seventh.” On the dark mount the 
writing had passed unnoticed until 
struck by a shaft of light as Helen 
turned to replace it on the table. 

“Ah, she is in Europe!” 

Gerald saw approaching peace turn 
back, while into Helen’s face crept an 
unwonted expression. 

“Will she be in Berlin?” 

““No—no, indeed!” exclaimed Ger- 
ald quickly. 

Helen had forgotten the symphony 
now—and so had Gerald. 

“How thoughtful of her to let you 
know of her arrival!” 

Gerald was hurt and vexed. 

“ Helen,” he said, ‘“ Miss Pierce has 
invited me to meet her and her teacher 
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at The Hague on che fifteenth and ac- 
company. them to Bayreuth. But I have 
no intention of accepting, nor have I the 
slightest fear of hurting her by refusing. 
She invited me because I am probably 
her only acquaintance on this side.” 

This frankness should have quieted all 
doubts, but there is no accounting for 
moods, especially when the heart is made 
supersensitive by love. Helen was very 
much in love, and the deeper the passion, 
the greater its demands. 

“Gerald,” she said, with the dramatic 
seriousness of young love, “do not think 
I am making much ado about nothing ; 
but something has taken possession of me 
that must be removed before we can go 
on as before. It is not that I doubt your 
sincerity ; but are you sure of yourself?” 

“ Helen!” he interrupted. 

“Wait,” she continued. “T must 
know—know beyond all chance of doubt, 
and there is but one way to learn. Ac- 
cept this invitation—go to Bayreuth.” 

‘“ Impossible!” he broke in. “ im 

“No, you will go, and if you are to 
be on time you must leave to-night. It 
will be only a few days, and if you come 
back’’—almost faltering, but gaining 
strength as she concluded—‘I shall 
know. Do not try to change my de- 
termination. It is best for us both.” 

At the concert that afternoon an ob- 
server fortunate enough to get a full 
view of Helen’s face would have 
nudged his companion and whispered, 
“How that young lady must love 
music!” The observer, not necessarily 
a keen one, might have extended his re- 
marks to admiration and beyond without 
exposing himself to contradiction. But, 
hard though it is to turn from her face, 
our present concern is necessary with her 
thoughts. 

And still, we can hardly say thoughts ; 
her mind was rather the scene of 
tumultuous storm-clouds, pierced inter- 
mittently by flashes of reason. Per- 
haps a bit of blue shone through at 
times, but certainly not often, for the 
heart’s very dread of disloyalty pictures 
the monster with such vividness that the 
calm mind would look upon it as a 
caricature. ‘The observer, following her 
homeward, would have deemed her still 
under the influence of the immortal 
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they not mysteries, with love abroad in 
the land? 

What counsel the morrow brought 
was futile, for was not Gerald already 
miles away? The second day her 
teacher, hopeful of -extended fame 
through his pupil, was solicitous about 
her health. The third day he was 
vexed. The fourth day he closed the 
score of ““Carmen” with fury, and— 
“ Himmel! Are you the dying Juliet? 
Are you Marguerite in her cell?” 

The fifth day, Helen sat alone in her 
little parlor, songs forgotten. 

Could it be possible that good Frau 
Rhoda, bringing the afternoon chocolate 
and apfelkuchen, had received only a 


nod? But Frau Rhoda _ understood. 
Had not the affable young Amerikaner 
been absent for uncountable days? 


And she felt no hurt, but only pity for 
the poor little song-bird from across the 
water. 

But by and by Helen did look up, 
and by no means with indifference. A 
step was sounding in the corridor—a 
firm step and swift. Then, no knock, 
but an open door and—Gerald! 

Immediately she was. indifferent again, 
though her indifference was poor acting. 

“What, back so soon!” she inquired. 

But Gerald’s march was not yet done, 
and ended only when he held her fast in 
his arms. 

“ Back!” he cried. “ Back! 
go! I eouldn’t go! I wouldn’t go!” 

A moment she held him close, while 
the clouds broke and the old light came 
back to her eyes. Then, looking up, she 
shook a finger in his face, and, threat- 
ening, laughing, sobbing, cried: ‘“ Oh, 
Gerald Osborne! If you had dared!” 

And—well, that’s the way of a girl. 
Jack Browning 


I didn’t 


In Praise of Marriage 


Mary Eaton, tall, blond, and unmis- 
takably a New England product, walked 
through the shaded lane which led from 
the orange-grove to the railroad. The 
station seemed deserted. The silence 
was unbroken but for the sound of the 
wind among the pines, whose long aisles 
stretched away in every direction. There 
was no building in sight, except a low, 
unpainted cottage perched upon piles in 
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the midst of a sandy space cleared among 
the, palmetto scrub. 

As the stranger gained the platform, 
an older woman, short, bent almost to 
shapelessness, came from the cottage 
and made her way along the road with a 
vigor and quickness of motion that be- 
lied her apparent age. As she ap- 
proached, Miss Eaton saw beneath the 
crushed black hat a _ parchment-hued 
face lighted by a pair of sharp black 
eyes, and crowned with scanty gray hair, 
drawn plainly back. In the woman’s 
drawn and knotted hands was a carpet- 
bag of the style of half a century ago. 
As she scrambled up the steps to the 
platform she remarked, panting: 

“TI needn’t ’a’ wore myself aout gettin’ 
yere. Ain’t no kyahs, an’ hit’s past time 
for ’em.” 

As her eyes were fixed upon Miss 
Eaton, the younger woman replied: 

“No. The cars have not come.” 

The newcomer disappeared around the 
corner of the building, and presently re- 
turned to say: 

‘“Thar’s a papah onto the doah, an’ ef 
a body could make sense out’n their 
scratches, thar mought be sumthin’ 
found aout.” 

Miss Eaton followed her, and read: 

Owing to a change of schedule, the 8 
A.M, train will leave at 8:30 a.m. till further 
notice. 

“Huh!” responded the woman. “ Half 
an haour late, an’ my work a waitin’. for 
me in taown! Thar ain’t no use a buckin’ 
agin a railroad, so I’ll set daown an’ git 
what rest I can.” She bestowed herself 
and carpetbag on the baggage-truck, and 
turned to her companion. “I donno as 
I know who you be,” she began. 

““My name is Eaton,” was the reply. 

“H’m! I reckin as haow you be the 


Nuthiner that’s stayin’ at the grove.” 


“T am spending the winter there,” an- 
swered Miss Eaton. 

“Yes, I heerd tell thar was a Yankee 
woman thar.’’ She turned her head with 
a quick, birdlike motion, and, half hesi- 
tating, added, “ An’ they said as haow 
you wahn’t merried.”’ 

“That is quite true,”’ was the reply. 

“Well, ma’am, I was merried when I 
was jest fifteen. My man, he had ten 
acres of good land an’ a. haouse. Hit 
was a log house, with a log chimbley 
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that was chinked an’ plastered with clay 
—a plumb good chimbley. Thar warn’t 
but one room, but hit war a proper big 
one. Yes, I had a right good home. 
But you hain’t nevah got merried?” 

“No, I have never been married,” re- 
plied her listener. 

“Well, ma’am, we lived thar nigh onto 
thirteen year, afoh the wah. My man, he 
warn’t no great for stren’th, an’ the hot 
sun gave him a misery in his head, so 
as’t I hed to help outdoahs right smaht. 
I hed nine childern, the three oldest on 
‘em girls, an’ the rest boys; an’ between 
a doin’ fer ’em, an’ a helpin’ abaout out- 
doahs, I hed as much as I could scuffle 
through. But you nevah got merried?” 

“No, I have never married,” was the 
reply. 

“Then ye see, ma’am, the wah broke 
aout, an’ my man he had tu go. My 
oldest gal was a rale help in the haouse, 
an’ I could work outdoahs all day. I 
nevah had plowed, but thar warn’t 
nuthin’ tu pay with, an’, anyway, all the 
men was gone tu the wah, so as’t I jest 
had tu whirl in and plow. Ye’d ben 
s’prised tu see haow I got on a plowin’ 
an’ harr’in’; an’ the second gal could 
drop seed, and stick pertater vines, an’ 
that fust yeah we-uns had as much off’n 
them ten acres as we'd evah had. 

“Erlong the next yeah, I ‘lowed the 
childern must hev some cloathes, so I 
got seed, an’ made a half a bale of cot- 
ton. Yes’m, I made a half a bale, I shore 
did. Atter I found I could raise cotton, 
I kept right erlong an’ made a half a bale 
every yeah. Hit was endurin’ the third 
yeah my oldest gal merried, an’ took one 
o’ the boys tu live erlong er her, so as’t 
I on’y hed seven to scuffle foah. But you 
nevah got merried?” 

“No, I have never married,” replied 
Miss Eaton. 

“Yes, ma’am, I got on right smaht 
endurin’ of the wah, an’ when hit was 
ovah, my man come home. He warn’t 
nevah hurted, but he’d had chills an’ 
miz’ries right smaht, an’ he nevah was 
much for stren’th anyhow. He _ got 
erlong foah abaout foah yeah, an’ then 
he just nachally give aout. 

“Well, ma’am, atter he was gone, the 
childern sot in tu hev their shear of the 
prop’ty. Atter hit was sold an’ divided 
up, I had my shear an’ that of the foah 
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youngest ‘childern. I cum ovah yondah ” 
—pointing toward the town—“ an’ hired 
tew rooms an’ whirled in tu git a livin’ 
for ’em. Tew of my gals was merried, 
an’ had took a young un’ apiece But 
a yeah atter I cum ter taown the oldest 
one died, an’ left Johnny, a month old, 
tu me tu raise. But you hain’t nevah got 
merried? ” 

“ No, I have never married,” said Miss 
Eaton. . 

“Then, ma’am, atter a while the old- 
est ones they got places, an’ left me with 
jest my own tew young uns an’ my 
darter’s chile. An’ what with washin’, 
an’ i’onin’, an’ cleanin’, we-uns nevah 
wahnted for nuthin’. An’ when my 
youngest, what lives yon, was fifteen, Mr. 
Hay, he come a cohtin’, an’ she was jest 
sot tu go erlong of him. I nevah had: 
said no to anythin’ she wahnted, an’ hit 
warn’t no time to begin then, so she got 
merried and come aout heah tu live. 

“That left me with on’y my own boy 
an’ my gran’chile, but atter a while she 
had tu hev some help, an’ Mr. Hay, he 
allowed if «e-vins would come ovah heah, 
he’d give Josey_a chanst on the railroad 
—he’s section boss, Mr. Hay is—an’ I 
could fetch Johnny erlong, an’ I could 
go to taown three days in the week, 
*cause some of them folks jest wouldn’t 
give me up for tu du their washin’. So 
I jest du Mis’ Hay’s washin’ an’ i’onin’ 
Monday, an’ Tuesday I du some’ mixin’ 
an’ bakin’, so as not tu leave her so much 
tu du—she’s got tew childern, you know 
—an’ Friday evenin’ I come erlong back, 
an’ gits things clared up a bit foah Sun- 
day. An’ I get a pass onto the railroad, 
an’ hit don’t cost me nuthin’ tu go or 
come. But you hain’t nevah got mer- 
ried?” 

“No, I have never married,” answered 
Miss Eaton. 

‘““ Well, I declar’,” said the old woman, 
scrambling to her feet and seizing her 
bag, ‘if thar ain’t them kyars! The time 
hain’t been long a mite, ma’am, you’ve 
been so entertainin’. I’m mighty pleased 
for tu hev met you, ma’am. Hit seems ” 
—hesitating, with her birdlike move- 
ment—‘‘ as if you must be mighty lone- 
some. Hit shorely is a pity that such a 
pleasant-spoken lady as you be shouldn’t 
nevah hev hed a chanst tu git merried!” 

F. A. Rosman 
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Libby's Pickles and Gondiments ~ 


give zest to any meal, because they are made from the 
choicest of fruits and vegetables grown on the Libby farms, 
and prepared according to the famous Libby recipes. 

Libby’s Sweet Pickles, Sour Pickles, Sweet and Sour Relish, ‘Tomato 
Catsup, Tomato Chutney, Queen Olives and Salad Dressing are sold by 


leading grocers everywhere. Look for the name “ Libby” on the pyramid 
shaped label—it is the maker’s pledge to you of goodness and purity. 


Ask Your Grocer for Libby’s—and take Nothing but Libby’s. 


Libby's book, ‘Good Things to Eat,” mailed free on request. 
Send five 2-cent stamps for Libby’s Big Atlas of the World. 


Libby. McNeill & Libby. Chicago 
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TALC POWDER 


VIOLET on CASHMERE 





WHEREVER WOMEN GATHER 


there is a good word for Colgate’s Talc Powder. 
Cool, fragrant refreshment in every sprinkle of it 


—antiseptic too. 
For both little folks and big folks, 


a hot-weather necessity. Be casumcae Bh 


BOVOVET. 
. . ° « ° ° FALS Fearn ’ 
Trial size box, with patent sifter, mailed for 4c. in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. M, 55 John Street, New York 











